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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

INTRODUCTION 

Soc!et/s approach fo Its handicapped — > fo Individuals who because oF physical, 
mental; or emotional disabilities do not meet the community definition of "normal" — has' 
almost always been awkward. The reaction of the non-handicapped to the handicapped is 
often one of discomfort and; sometimes^ revulsion. Both employers and their employees 
often shun the handicapped because of the way they "look" or because they assume that 
the handicapped are not as competent — at any job — as non-handicapped people. Partially 
as a result of these all too common attitudes, the handicapped have been segregated, or 
have segregated themselves, and efforts to bring them Into the mainstream of society have 
been, until recent years , both extremely rare and without widespread success. 

^Many of the difficulties faced by the handicapped are less the result of their handi- 
capping conditions than they are of society's perception of such conditions. The very desig- 
nation "handicapped" not only sets individuals apart from the rest of the population but also 
carries with it a strong negative connotation of incompleteness and incompetence. Even 
attempts to further classify the handicapped into such categories as "educable mentally 
retarded, " "speech Impaired, " "hard of hearing, " and "blind" are often arbitrary in their 
failure to account for individual differences, and are sometimes inaccurate or misleading. 



These problems are compounded tn the educational and employment arenas, Tradf- 
ttonally, there has been little emphasis In vocational education on programml n|Tor the 
handicapped. Handicapped students who could not compete on an equal basis with the 
non-handicapped have had to look outside the regular vocational education establishment 
For the rare opportunities available to them in sheltered workshops, private training programs 
or institutions for the handicapped. Even rarer have been training opportunities that 

prepared the handicapped to compete in the open labor market with the non-handicapped, 

■'I 

There has been little access to the normal world of work; that door was closed. 

In the early 1960s, spokesmen For the handicapped began to Impress upon the public 
mind this waste oF human potential, and in 1963 Congress passed the Vocational Education 
Act which charged the states speciFically with the responsibility oF providing vocational 
programming For the handicapped. After four years had passed, however, this general 
legislative chaise had produced Few new opportunities For handicapped individuals. Thus, 
in the Vocational Education Amendments oF 1968, Congress required that 10 percent oF 
each state's basic grant For vocational education (Part B oF the amendments) be used ex- 
clusively to Finance programs "For handlccpped persons who because of their handicapping 
condition cannot succeed In the regular vocational education program without special 
educational assistance or who require a modlFled educational program." The amendments 
defined the term "handicapped" as Follows: 

. . .persons who are mentally retarded, hard of hearing, speech Impaired, 
visually handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, crippled or other 
health Impaired persons who by reason thereoF require special educational 
and related services. 

Aside From the speclFIc fiscal set-'oside, the amendments detail organizational, 
planning, operating and reporting requirements that apply to Part B Funcii in general bot 
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are, noneflieless/ specifically relevant to programming For the handicapped. One of 
these requirements Is the establishment of a state advisory council, which must Include 
a member knowledgeable In the special education needs of the handicapped, and which 
must evaluate the programs funded under the amendments. 

Another section of the amendments which applies to handicapped programming, as 
well as all other programming under Part B, Is the requirement for a "state plan." This 
plan must Include, among other speclflcsv the long range and more Immediate vocational 
education needs In the state, a plan to meet these specific needs, an annual plan detailing 
the allocation of funds for the coming fiscal year, and a rationale for the particular plan 
of allocation. 

In addition, the state plan must describe specific administrative policies and proce- 
dures which would: «^ 

(1) Insure that local econon^c and demographic characteristics are considered 
In the allocation of funds; 

(2) Require local education agency (LEA) applications for funds to contain plans 
to meet the specific vocational education needs of both the students and the 
community served by the agency^ 

(3) Create cooperative arrangements with public employment offices In the state; 
and 

(4) Set forth fiscal and accounting procedures which will assure "proper" accounting 
of federal funds paid to the states under the amendments. 

To summarize, the amendments require that 10 percent of each state's Part B allot- 
ment be expended exclusively for the handicapped. They further require that such programming 

o 
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be based on detailed needs assessments, planning, administrative organization, cooperative 
agreements, accounting, and evaluation* 

These requirements, however, are stated In general terms. In order to clarify, 
specif/, and encourage the Implementation of those sections of the amendments relating 
to programming For th«; handicapped, the National Center For Educational Statistics of 
the Office oF Education produced a document In 1973 entitled Guidelines for Identifying , 
Classifying, and Serving the Disadvantaged and Handicapped Under the Vocational Ed uca- 
tion Amendments of 1968. 

With regard to the handicapped, these guidelines cover the following topics: 

1 . Eligibility : ^n Individual must be classified in one of the nine general categories 
of handicap identified In the amendments* Further, handicapped individuals 
must be demonstrably unable to succeed in a regular class because of their 
handicaps. Each individual served by a program must be separately and specifi- 
cally qualified For the program. 

2. Possible Services; In addition to the Full cost oF school or class programs that 
are exclusively For the handicapped, the guidelines list twelve types oF services 
For which the Part B set-aside can be used. These services range From surveys 
and identlFlcation oF the handicapped,^ through stafF and curriculum development, 
to development oF relationships with the business community. 

3i Cooperative Agreements: The Federal Register speclFlcally requires cooperative 
arrangements with the public employment service, with state agencies responsible 
For the education oF the handicapped, with other appropriate agencies, organiza- 
tions, and institutions, and with other states. The guidelines list more than 




thirty agencies and categories oF organizations that would be appropriate 
subjects for cooperative agreements with Divisions of Vocational Education 
In serving the handicapped, 

4. Classification; Examples are given for each of the nine general categories of 
handicapped noted in the amendments. Three categories are broken down into 
sub-categories. In several cases, definitions are suggested, but such definitions 
are ultimately the responsibility of states. 

5, Sample Tables; Three tables dre offered as examples of the kinds of data needed 
to monitor vocational education programs for the handicapped. 

" Purposes of the Study 
The amendments ha.ve now been In operation for four years In most states (although 
som* states and/ or local areas began programming for the handicapped prior to the 1968 
amendments), but as of June 1973 (when this study was Initiated) little was known of the 

strategies adopted by states for allocating funds under the amendments, state planning for 

I — 

the 10 percent set-aside, methods of selecting local programs for support, and the extent 
of support provided by sources other than vocational education. For example, the informa- 
tion provided by the states to the Office of Education was incomplete and unreliable. The 
only data aggregated to the state level were enrollments and expenditures. Locations of 
individual programs were unknown, as was enrollment by type of handicapping condition. 
In addition, fhe diagnostic procedures used by states and local schools In identifying and 
classifying hand'capped individuals was unknown, although It was expected that a good 
deal of Inconsistency existed In this area. Post-program Information (completions and 
placements) was ol&o generally unavailable, as were the types of projects funded; I.e., 
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whether the classes were "regular" (handicapped and non-handlcopped mixed In the same 
class) or "special" (classes exclusively for the handicapped), the occupational offerings, 
and the Instructional techniques used. 

The overall purpose of the study was to at least partially rectify this situation. It 
called for an assessment of vocational education for the handicapped under Part B of the 
amendments for secondary level students (post-secondary level projects were excluded). 
Its specific objectives, as outlined In the Request for Proposal (RFP) Issued by the Office 
of Education, were as follows: 

(1) To provide programmatlcdtly useful Information on the relationships between 
post'ptogram performance and the Icinds of experiences that handlcopped students 
receive in various vocational education programs (This would Involve identifying/ 
analyzing and comparing administrative and organizational designs of vocational 
educotlon programs serving handicapped students, examining the purposes and 
sub-purposes cf these programs to assess similarities and unique differences, and 
identifying and describing educational experiences and supportive services 
present In vocational education programs for handicapped students.) 

(2) To Identify and analyze existing constraints or limitations in carrying out the 
various vocational education programs for handicapped students, including 
constraints internal to the program and those constraints external to the program; 

(3) To determine the feasibility of expanding a work experience component In 
vocational programs for the handicapped and the conditions under which ex- 
pansion is possible (This would involve Interviews with participating employers 
In sites where projects have a work experience component as well as Interviews 
with non -participating employers and program personnel.) 
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(4) To examine the strategies used by states in identifying handicapped students 
and their need For services and the selection oF projects For Funding; 

(5) To determine to the extent possible the degree to which Funds From the 10 
percent set-*j$ide under Port 6 For handicapped students actually reodh handi- 
capped students rather than become indistinguishable From other vocational 
education Funds. ^ 

The study was also to explore such issues as the potential eFFf ct oF revenue sharing 
legislation on programming For the handicapped, the extent to which the handicapped are 
placed in classes with non-handicapped students (regular classes) os opposed to being placed 
in classes exclusively For the handicapped (special classes), and state and local administrator 
views on thp nolicy oF providing set-aside Funds For handicapped students. 
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Study Approach 

Olympus Research Corporation designed a three part approach for carrying out the 
obiectlves of the study; (1) an assessment of program administration at the state level; 
(2) a project level assessment of vocational education For the handicapped; and (3) case 
study Interviews with students, parents (or heads of households), and employers. 
State Leviel Administration 

The "Srate Level Assessment" had two purposes: (1) to describe the administration 
of vocational education for the handicapped at the state level; and (2) to Identify all 
projects Funded by the states. The administrative descriptions would include how states 
organize to administer the program, state planning, methods of disbursing Funds, and 
program monitoring and evaluation. 

The lists of projects compiled for each state would be used In selecting a representa- 
tive sample of vocational education projects for the handicapped to be visited by ORC 
research teams. 
P roject Level Assessment 

The purposes of the project level assessment were to determine the Following: 

(1) The training provided by specific trade or skill; 

(2) The types of programs Funded (e.g. special, regular or combination; cooperative 
education, work study, etc.); 

(3) The types oF institutions In which the training takes place (e.g., vocational 
schools, comprehensive high schools, institutions exclusively For the handicapped, 
etc.); 
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(4) The training provided by type of handicapping condition; 

(5) Project outcomes (complettons, placements, etc.); 

(6) Local level policy, planning, and administration of vocational education for 
the handicapped; 

Types of Instruction provided; and 
(8) Types of staff used to carry out vocjtlonal education projects for the handicapped. 
Cose Study Intetvlews 

The purposes of the case study Interviews were: 

(1) To obtain assessments of vocational education programs for the handicapped 
from students and former students, from their parents or heads of households, 
and from various groups of employers (both participating and non-partlclpating); 

(2) To obtain socioeconomic and other Infomiatlon on students enrolled or formerly 
enrolled in vocational education programs for the handicapped; 

(3) . To obtain follow-up Information (jobs held, wages, periods of employment, 

promotions, etc.) from handicapped completers of vocational education programs; 
and 

(4) To assess the feasibility of expanding work experience components of vocational 

, training for handicapped students. 

i 

An analysis of Information from these three separate but Interrelated parts of the 
overall study was used to fulfill the objectives of the study. 

Methodology 

The RFP called for the collection of data In 25 states and site visits to 100 projects 
within the 25 sample states. It also called for an unspecified number of Interviews with 



studsnh and employers. ORC's mefhodologtes For selecting the state, project, and inter- 
vte-> samples are described below* 
The State Sarople 

The selection of the state sample was based on Fiscal year 1972 InFormatton on state ^ 
enrollments and types oF programs Funded for the handicapped (Part B regular vocational 
education. Part G cooperative education, and Part H work study), as reported to the 
vOffice of Education by the 50 states. Both small and large state programs — and different 
mixes of program types *>- were considered In the selection process. A proportionately 
strati Hed probability sample of states was selected. Since Individual states were selected 
with probabilities proportionate to slze^ the selected; states, distributed by number of 
participants, parallels the national size of the program. The 25 states selected- we^-e as 



follows: 



Massachusetts Ohio 

New York Illinois 

New Jp ley Wisconsin 

Pennsylvania Texas 

Maryland Oklahoma 

Florida Missouri 

Alabama Kansas 

Georgia Wyoming 

North Carolina California 

Kentucky Arizona 

Tennessee Idaho 

Michigan Washington 
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Minnesota 
The Project Somple 

Tho project sample was not selected uniil after the ORC research teams had com- 
pleted the state level assessment and had compiled lists of projects In each of the states. 
The original objective wds to select a sample of 100 projects representative of all projects 



!n the 25 states. However, because oF the lack oF prefect {nFormatlon available In two 
states and low enrollments In Four states, this proved to be Impossible. In CallFornta and 
Georgia, Part B set-aside Funds were allocated to local education agencies; they were 
not used to Fund projects. Thus, In order to obtain project InFormatlon, It would have 
been necessary to visit local education agencies In both states. This would not only have 
delayed the project but the cost oF visiting all local education agencies In CallFornia and 
Georgia would have been prohibitive. 

in Four states (Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and Kansas) enrollments were so low 
that. In a random selection procedure, the chances were that no projects would have been 
selected From those states. 

The project sample, thereFore, was divided Into two sub-samples: 

1 . Representative Somple; A total oF 74 projects, selected randomly. In nineteen 
states which were representative oF all projects existing In the nineteen st^ofes, 
but not necessarily representative oF projects existing In individual states. 

2. Special Sample; A purposive sample oF eighteen projects operating In CallFornia 
Washington, Idoho, Wyoming, and Kansas. One project each was selected 
from the Four "lew enrollment" states, and Fourteen projects From CallFornia. 

In CaliFornla projects were identlFled by selecting, randomly, a sample oF 
local education agencies which receive Part B set-aside Funds, visiting the 
local education agencies selected, and selecting the projects. It vyas decided 
to eliminate Georgia From the project level assessment because the costs oF 
Field visits to local education agencies In Georgia by the CallFornla-based 
ORC staFF would have been too high. 



The ni-mber of projects selected per state In the nineteen "representative" states 
was based on each state's proportional contribution to total enrollment In the nineteen 
states. With regard to the "special sample," a relatively large number of projects was 
selected for California because California's handicapped enrollment Is the largest of any 
of the 25 sample states. 
The Case Study Interviews 

The case studies of participants, their parents (or heads of households)/ and employers 
were selected from projects in the following five states: North Carolina/ New Jersey, 
Illinois, Texas, and Ohio — all states Included In the "representative" sample. The criteria 
for selecting these states were: 

(1) Completeness of state data on- projects and participants; 

(2) Size of programs (total state enrollments); 

(3) Representativeness of program types (special, regular, work study, non-work 
study, etc.); 

I 

(4) Geographic locafion; and 

(5) Availability of employers participating in work study anc|/or cooperative education 
projects. 

A total of 667 projects were In operation in the five case study statv^, or about 45 
percent of all projects in the 25 sample states (counting local education agencies as "projects" 
in California and Georgia), and the estimated enrollment in the five states was 37,326, 
or about 41 percent of the total enrollment In the 25 states. 

ORC sought to interview 200 students and parents In each of the case study states. 
The samples of students to be interviewed were chosen randomly from records made avaih 
able by local school administrators. The names of participating employers were also obtained 
through school records. 



In order fo select a sample oF non-parftcipaMng employers, the porflcipaftng em- 
ployers were categorized by size and fype of Industry. By matching other businesses within 
the locales where the participating employers were located, by size and type of Industry, 
a sample of non-partlclpating employers was selected. 

A total of 1001 student and parent interviews were conducted, 681 with students 
cun-ently enrolled and 320 with students who had completed the projects during the 1972-73 
school year. The number of employer Interviews totaled 165« Of these, 94 were partici- 
pating in the projects and 74 were not participating. All Interviews were conducted by 
Decision Making Information (DMI) under subcontract to ORC. 

Organization of the Report 

The report is a detailed descripflon of ORC's findings and conclusions. Part I focuses 
on state level administration of vocational education programs for the handicapped under 
Part B of the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968.. Part II looks at the program from 
the local or "project level," and Part III discusses the results of the student, parent and 
employer interviews. In Part IV the findings and conclusions of the study are summarized 
and recommendations based on the study results are outlined. Part IV is also available as 
a separate document . 

It should be emphasized that ORC conducted an assessment , not an evaluation , of 
the Part B program for the handicapped. The program was not measured against a given 
set of criteria of what constitutes a "good" program. Rather, the attempt was made to 
determine how states, local education agencies, and schools are coping with the Part B 
set-aside, both from administrative and program points of view. Although some of the 
findings may appear to be negative, it should be kept in mind that the most important 
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finding oFthe study Is that the Part B set-aside has resulted In vocaMonal education projects 
for the handicapped that would nevef have occurred had there been no set-aside enacted 
Into law/ and that most oF the set-aside Funds are being used to provide direct services 
For the handicapped. Many oF the program weaknesses identlFled In Parts I and II oF the 
report are administrative In nature, and may be partly due to inexperience on the part 
of vocational education administrators who have never beFore been glyen the responsibility 
oF providing educational services For handicapped Individuals. They may also be due. to 
administrative weaknesses in the entire educational system, From national to local levels. 
One conclusion is Inescapable: IF vocational educators were to correct some oF the major 
administrative weaknesses IdentlFled in this report — weaknesses which may not be their 
sole responsibility — Funds now being spent to provide direct services for the handicapped 
would be siphoned oFF For administrative purposes. 

This "trade oFF" should be kept In mind in reading the remainder oF this report. 



PART I 

STATE LEVEL ASSESSMENT 
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STATE LEVEL ASSESSMENT 

One oF the ma{or objectives of the study was to "examine the strategies used by 
the states in identifying handicapped students and their need For services and the selection 
of projects for funding." To fulfill this objective, administrators in all 25 of the sample 
states were interviewed. The assessment which follows is based on interviews with state 
directors of vocational education, program officers in charge of the Part B set-aside, state 
directors of special education, planning, research, and statistics personnel; and on data 
collected at the state level. The following are some of the issues that underlie an assess- 
ment of the administration of the Part 6 set-aside: % 

1 . What procedures are used by the different states to identify their handicapped 
populations? 

2. How does each state determine the vocational education needs of their handi- 
capped populations? 

3. How does each state allocate the resources it has available for the handicapped? 

4. How does each state select the projects it funds? 

5. What coordination exists with other state and non-state agencies? 7 

6. How, and to what extent, are effective practices identlfed and disseminated? 
The answers to these questions varied widely from state to state, both with respect 

to the orgdnizqtlonal and administrative techniques employed and to the amount of thought 
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that had been given to the "Issues." It was apparent that most states were still struggling 
with what (to vocational education admlnlstraton, at least) was a comparatively "new" 
and complicated program. All were awdre oF the rash oF class action suits that had beerv , 
brought against state departments oF education and local education agencies on behalF 
oF the handicapped, and all seemed to agree that It was the responsibility oF the public 
school system to provide educational services For oH students — handicapped and non- 
handicapped. However, techniques For planning, organizing and administering a program 
For the more severely handicapped were still. in the experimental stage in most states* 
The Following topics will be covered In the state level assessment: 
(.1) Analysis pF National Data; A statistical overview of vocational education 
programming For the handicapped in all 50 states 

(2) Description oF State Administrations; An organization proFlle delineating in 
general terms the oiganizational patterns encountered, an operating proFile 
covering the actual activities oF the state administrations, a description oF 
management InFormation systems detailing the planning, project selection, 
monitoring and evaluation cycle, and the gaps that exist In it 

(3) Financial ProFlle oF the States; A description oF the actual allocations and 
expenditures oF Funds In the states, and a comparison oF allc\cation patterns 
between states and From year to year within each state / 

(4) Policy Issues; A discussion oF a variety oF issues that either were identified 
prior to the state visits or arose during the visits, including relationships with 
special education, "universal education" suits and legislation, minority and 
handicapped staFFIng, and the eFFect oF regional activities on state perFormance 
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Statistical Overview 

Each year there is a wide range oF data on Part B Handicapped programs reported 
by the states to the Office of Education. For example, the states must report in coniiderabi 
detail on program costs, enrollments, and completions. Because of these requirements, 
it was anticipated that cost, enrollment, and completions data, on a pro|ect-by-pro}ect 
basis, would be available to research teams in the field. However, such information — 
particularly enrollment and completion data — was ofSen not forthcoming. 

Data on completers of vocational education programs for the handicapped were 
particularly inadequate at the state level. Therefore, it was decided to examine completer 
Infonnation reported by the states to the Office of Educarion to determine whether the 
national figures would be more complete than those collected by research teams at the 
state lev el . 

Table 1-1 present information on completers of all handicapped programs, funded 
under the Vocational Education Act, both secondary and post secondary, for fiscal year 
1973 as reported to the Office of Education by the states. The number of completers re- 
ported ranged from 4,392 in Florida to none at all in California, New York, and Ohio. 
Michigan reported eight completers, Oklahoma 2,240, in Minnesota 73 percent of the 
program enrol lees completed; the corresponding figure for Texas was only 4 percent. 

Clearly, the states were not in agreement on how to satisfy this particular federal 
reporting requirement. Some had no figures at all to report. Others, apparently, reported 
scattered completer figures from some, but not all, of the projects within their states. 

There were several reasons for the erratic nature of this information, Perhaps the 
most important was that many states did not require local education agencies or schools 
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Tabit 1.1 
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fo report on completers. The second was that even In those states which required schools 
to provide completer Information, there was no common definition of the term "completer." 
In some states, for example, students were not considered completers until the/ entered 
the labor force or did not re-enroll In school (either In the "project" or In other classes). 
In other states, the sole criterion for completer was that the student remain In the project 
for one year. Regardless of the reasons, the national data on handicapped completers was 
not useful for program monitoring purposes, or for making comparisons between states. 

Data on enrollment and expenditures were examined to create a general picture of 
the programming that has developed under the amendments and to determine whether national 
statistics support some of this study's conclusions. 

Figure 1.1 shows the percentage of each state's Part B grant that was e xpended for 
the handicapped In fiscal year 1973. In 35 states, expenditures for the handicapped 
exceeded 10 percent of total expenditures. This does not necessarily mean that the fifteen 
states whose expenditures for the handicapped were less than 10 percent of total Part B 
expenditures were not In conformity with the law. The law states that 10 percent of Part 
B appropriations must be expended for the handicapped. Expenditures data Includes both 
appropriations and carry over funds from the previous fiscal year. It is an indication, 

ft 

however, that some states may not be allocating the required 10 percent for vocational 
programming for the handicapped. 

Figure 1,2 shows the average cost per handicapped student In fiscal year 1973, 
based on each state's total expenditures for handicapped programming and total handicapped 
enrollment. These costs ranged from $1664 per student In Wyoming to $44 per student In 
Delaware. This wide range raises the question as to what the states Included In the "total 
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expendlfures for fhe handicapped" category. For example, did sfafes Include only those 
funds fhaf represented expenditures over and above the basic expenditures made for all 
students, or did they Include oH expenditure: made for handicapped students? It may . 
be that varying Interpretations of what was asked for in these categories were, In part, 
responsible for the wide range of per enrol lee costs. 
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Figure 1,1 

Percent of Federal Funds (Part B) Expended for Handicapped (FY 1973) 
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Figure 1.2 

Cost Per Handicapped Student (Al. Prograws - FY 1973) 
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Figure 1.3 

Comparison of Percentqge of Total VocaHonal Education Funds 
Expended for Handlcqpped wUh the Percent of 
Total Vocqtionql Education Enrollment fhaf Is Handicapped (FY 1973) 
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Figure 1.4 

Comparison of Totql VocQtional Educotlon Funds Expended 
for Handicapped (oil Programs) with VocaMonal Educqtion 
Funds for Kindicapped under Part'B (FY 1973) 
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Figure L3 compares the percentages oF fetal enrollments that were handicapped 
with the percentages oF all vocational education Funds expended For the handicapped in 
Fiscal year 1973. It shows that in most states the costs For educating handicapped students 
were higher than the costs For educating the non-handicapped; that is, the percentages 
oF Funds spent For the handicapped were higher than the percentages oF total enrollments 
who wvre handicapped. Thus, in 38 states, it appeared that per-student expenditures For 
the handicapped were higher than per-student expenditures For regular students. However, 
in twelve states, per-student expenditures For the handicapped appeared to be eithar the 
same or lower than those For regular students. 

Figure 1.4 provides concrete statistical evidence to support the contention voiced 
by most administrators interviewed in the Field that without the Part B set-aside, there 
would be Few vocational education opportunities For the handicapped. In seventeen states 
there ls_>virtually no diFFerence between total expenditurosrfor the handicapped and total 
expenditures on programs under the Part B set-aside. In ail but a Few states, the diFFerences 
are not signiFicont. 

In the process oF analyzing national statistics, it was discovered that in several states 
the Fiscal year 1973 expenditures reported to the OFFice oF Education were dlFFerent From 
the expenditure Figures collected by ORG research teams during the state level assessment. 
In six states, where discrepancies were particularly large, letters requesting an explanation 
were sent to the six program oFFicers. 

Two explanations were oFFered: (1) the on-site Figures included dl funds expended 
• during Fiscal year 1973, including carry over Funds From fiscal year 1972 allocations (the 

Figures reported to the OFFice of Education did not include carry over FuilBs). aBf^ifflie^'^"*' 
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on-slfe figures were derived from fhe "working records" of program officers, which may 
differ sIgniflcanHy from "official" fiscal records of funds actually spenf during fhe year. 

While fhe naMonal sfaflsflcs provided some Interesting general Insights Into programming 
for the handicapped, probably the most Important conclusion that can be drawn from them 
Is that they often appeared to be Incomplete and/or Inaccurate. In many Instances, the 
Information presented In this report provides a more accurate picture of what was happening 
and what information was actually available at the state and local levels. However, one 
of the major problems uncovered by this study was the lack of available information — 
from any source, local, state, or federal — needed to monitor and evaluate vo'-ational 
education programs for the handicapped. 

De' :riptlon of State Administrations 

In order to describe rhe various patterns states have developed to administer the 
Part B set-aside for the hoi.c|lcapped, the administrative assessment Is broken down into 
two main categories: (1) organizational profile, and (2) operational profile. The organiza- 
tional profile describes the structures of vocational education departments, relationships 
with other agencies, and relationships between state and local administrators. The opera- 
tional profile covers such topics as Identification of the universe of need, program planning, 
project funding procedures, monitoring and technical assistance, and reporting requirements. 
Or ganization Profile 

The organizations were analyzed according to Internal structure as well as with 
regard to relations with other agencies. 

Structure of Vocat ional Education Dep artments 

Although each state has its own job titles, the place In the organizational structure 
occupled by the admlnlstratoi responsible for the handicapped program was similar In most 
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states. The "program ofRcer" fn charge of handicapped programs operated at the third 
organizational level; that is, his immediate supervisor<fep^ed^(}irect[y To th^jdirector 
of vocational erJucation. In some states the bureau or unit In which he was located was 
a special onej e.g., "Bureau pf Special Needs." In other states he was located either 
In the program planning unit or program operations. But In nojtpte did the progrwr offfcer 
faH lower on the hierarchlal ladder than the level described above. 

Only one state (one of the smallest of those surveyed) did not have a program officer 
who spent at least part of his time administering programs for the handicapped; however. 
In that state, the director of vocational education reported that he took "personal respon- 
sibility" for handicapped programming. 

Of the 24 program officers, six had no responsibilities other than the handicapped. 
The remaining eighteen had additional responsibilities, usually pertaining to programs for 
the disadvantaged. With respect to the group with split responsibilities, the percentage 
of time allotted to handicapped progr<immlng ranged widely from 10 percent to about 70 
percent, with the average about 25 percent. 

Special situations existed in four states. In one, tho director of special ne^ds desig- 
nated himself as "program officer" for the handicapped; other division staff members were 
assigned to work with the disadvantaged or to assist the director In admi Mistering programs 
for the handicapped. In two other special states, program officers with nominally divided 
responsibilities concentrated on the disadvantaged, while handicapped programming was 
handled In one case by the chief of program services and In the other by a supervisor of 
all special services. In the final special stati,, handicapped programs In each sub|ect area 
were administered by the state supervisor for that subject area. There was no single 
individual In charge of handicapped programming. 
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In theory, state vocational education advisory councils are supposed to assist 
divisions of vocational education in initiating programs for the handicapped. The omend- 
ments charge such councils with planning and evaluation responsibilities and also require 
them to have one or more representatives "experienced in the education and training of 
handicapped persons." Almost all project officers surveyed were aware of their state 
councils and the liaison officers within the various agencies, and several of them could 
identify the handicapped specialists on the councils. However, although not one of the 
respondents complained of the ineffectiveness of the councils, none of them cited examples 
of cot. cil activity in any phase of the handicapped program. Apparently, there was 
virtually no concrete assistance provided by the councils, and none seemed to be expected 
by program officers. 

Relations to Other State Agencies 

Special Education; The organizational relationship between divisions of vocational 
education and divisions of special education are important to vocational education programs 
for the handicapped. Special education is the division of a state education agency that 
has had the most experience in working with the handicapped, that is geared to their 
identification and classification, that has staff trained in meeting the needs of the handi- 
capped, and that often has experienced personnel located at the local level. 

In most states the director of special education was on the same organizational level 
as the director of vocational education and, \\ke him, reported directly to the commissioner 
of education. However, in several states the director of special education operated on 
a level that seemed roughly comparable to that of the handicapped program officer. One 
special education administrator complained that his program was much larger than that 
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oF the Part B handicapped administrator, yet he received the same salary and had about 
the same amount oF authority. In one or two Instances the special education adm{f>fe1rator 
was ciasslFled as a specialist and seemed to have an organizational position even lower 
than that oF^the handicapped project oFFicer. These cases, however, were the exceptions 
to the rule. 

Generally speaking, there were three categories oF relationships between divisions 
oF special and vocctional education. First, in Minnesota, the two divisions jointly Funded 
the position oF "coordinator." The coordinator's Function was to work with personnel In 
both divisions to avoid duplication oF eFFort and to bring the maximum possible amount oF 
combined resources to bear on programs For the handicapped. At the time oF the Minnesota 
interviews, the position had been Filled For only a short time so that no assessment oF Its 
value was possible. However, there can be no doubt that this joint action constitutes a 
real attempt at cooperation and coordination between two divisions with responsibilities 
toward the same target group . 

Second, in eight states, although new positions had not been created. Individuals — 
some located In special education and some In vocational education — were charged with 
the responsibility oF coordinating activities between the two divisions, Such action Indicated 
a growing perception in many states oF the need For inter-agency cooperation In serving 
the handicapped. However, unlike Minnesota's coordinator, these individuals perFormed 
their coordinating Function in addition to other duties. 

Third, in twelve states, although no attempt was made to establish an organizational 
relationship between the two divlsioris, vocational education submitted proposed projects 
to special education For review, 
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Ii\ the remaining four states, there appeared to be no significant relationship between 
vocational education and special education. 

In several states, special education administrators made the point that, while special 
education input into vocational education programming was minimal or merely pro forma 
at the state level, a real working relationship was evolving at the local level. In its 
project visits ORC found that working relationships did, indeed, usually exist at the local 
level. In fact, in several instances the two agencies were so closely intermingled in . 
projects that it was nearly impossible to separate them for analytical purposes. Rarely 
was special education's presence not felt in local projects. This development was spurred 
in several states by legislation that requires the participation of special education personnel 
(among others) In the identification and classification of handicapped individuals, and 
in program planning. One vocational education program officer noted that such require- 
" ments at local levels of operation made closer relationships at state levels inevitable. 

Vocational Rehabilitation; Formal working relationships between divisions of voca- 
tional education and departments of vocational rehabilitation existed In fourteen states. 
In seven of these stotes, vocational education administrators stated that well defined, 
functional relationships with vocational rehabilitation make available a variety of services 
to handicapped students including: placement, counseling, student evaluation, planning 
assistance, purchase of services not otherwise available, and occasional joint funding of 
projects. 

In the remaining seven states, administrators stated that although agreements existed 
with vocational rehabilitation, they generated little or no joint activity at the state level. 

In the remaining eleven states, no organizational relatlpnships with vocational rehabil- 
itation were identified, although there may have been occasional joint activities at the local 
Q level. 

ERLC 
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The different types of relationships encountered at the state level were also present 
in the projects visited. In Oklahoma the two agencies were so close that vocational reha- 
bilitation administered many of the projects for the handicapped funded by vocational 
education. A more common relationship consisted of the employment of vocational re- 
habilitation counselors on project staffs, usually on a part-time basis. 

Another group of projects did not have a direct operating partnership with vocational 
rehabilitation, but they did regularly refer program completers to vocational rehabilitation 
for placement or supportive services. A final group of projects had no contact at all with 
vocational rehabilitation. 

There seemed to be a lack of agreement among states and among project administrators 
as to whether vocational rehabilitation can legitimately provide supportive and additional 
services to secondary level handicapped vocational education students. The most common 
explanation given for the lack of direct involvement by vocational rehabilitation was that 
its client population was older than vocational education's. However, the fact that in 
at least seven states vocational rehabilitation did provide services to students In the set- 
aside program indicates that similar arrangements could be reached in other states. 

Employment Service! Only six states reported formal working relationships with the 
employment service, and four of these were apparently limited In the amount of activity 
that they produced . 

This lack of interaction on the state level was reflected in a general skepticism toward 
the employment service at the project level. Only a few projects referred their completers 
to the employment service. Whenever possible, project personnel preferred to provide • 
their own placement services. 
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Other; An occasional acHve relationship with welFare or with private organizations 
working with the handicapped was Identified, but these were so Few as to be InslgnlFlcant. 

In summary, there were a substantial number oF Formal relationships with divisions 
oF special education, a somewhat smaller but still sIgnlFlcant number with departments 
oF vocational rehabilitation., and almost no other outside relationships that administrators 
believed were sIgnlFlcant. 

State - Local Relationships 

State - local relationships were classlFled in three categories. These categories 
were ordered From those that seemed most direct and Immediate to those that seerSed most 
Indirect. This ordering should not be Interpreted as evaluative since, For example, 
organizational relationship that is Filtered through several administrative levels may be 
more supportive oF local projects than a relationship in which the project oFFIcer communicates 
directly to the local administrator, or It may be less supportive. 

In twelve states, program oFFicers usually communicated directly with local project 
directors. The amount and nature oF the communication that resulted 'from thfo organiza- 
tional characteristic varied widely. In some states contact went no Further than an on- 
paper application and reporting systen. In most instances, however, there was direct 
contact by telephone or in person between state program oFFIcers and project staFF, and in 
a Few cases there seemed to be relatively close, personal, working relationships between 
state and local staFF. 

In another group oF ten states there was direct contact between state program oFFIcers 
and local project staFF In some areas, but in others communication was Filtered through 
intennediarleSi For example, in some states the application and Funding procedures involved 
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a direct relaMonshIp, but once Funded the projects were supervised or evaluated hy either 
special education personnel or vocational education regional staff. 

In the remaining three states there were intermediate organizational levels between 
the state staff and individual projects that seemed to preclude direct contact between 
project officers and the local projects. In two of these states this organizational pattern 
was an outgrowth of their funding pattern which consisted of entitlements to local education 
agencies which then had independent authority to fund projects. In the remaining state 
a close working relationship with geographic "District Councils" seemed to be the focus 
of the project officer's relationships with the projects funded by the state. 
Operational Profile 

Operations were analyzed from a number of viewpoints in order to determine opera- 
tional profiles. 

Universe of Need 

A standard initial step in the operation of a program is the determination of the 
universe of need to be addressed by the program* In other words, who needs ihe services 
this program can provide? In the case of the Part B set-aside, this universe would be 
those handicapped students in a state who could benefit from vocational education. Ten 
of the states surveyed indicotgdJthpt they did not collect information on the universe of 
need. The most common explanation they gave was that this was a local responsibility 
to be dealt with by local education agencies In their project proposals. Two of these 
states distributed money to local edu'catlon agencies on a straight entitlement basis (a 
process that will be described in greater detail in the project funding section of this chapter). 
These entitlements were determined on straight population projections. It was then up 



to the local educaflon agencies to Identify needs, establish priorities, and fund projects 
accordingly. In the other eight states In this group, project funding decisions at the state 
level did not utilize a universe of need factor. 

Whether administrators In the other fifteen states who Indicated that there was some 
gathering of universe of need statistics In their states actually used such statistics In program 
planning decisions Is questionable. Seven of these administrators said that this Information 
Wds gathered by special education or vocational rehabilitation, but there was little evidence 
to Indicate that the Information Itself ever reached vocational education program officers. 
In three other states It was not clear from the Interviews just how this Information was " 
.gathered, and, once gathered, whether or not It was used. ~^ ~ 

Four states Indicated that they Vepored and used universe of need statistics within 
their divisions. However, two merely prepared projections based on national Incidence 
of handicapping condition projections. The research units of the remaining two states 
prepared special reports on the numbers and types of handicapped students throughout their 
states, but administrators tended to downgrode their value. 

It seems clear that universe of need statistics were not considered a priority In the 
25 sample states. The typical state administrator saw himself as a processor and evaluator 
of project proposals, rather than as a. creator of program priorities. 

It should be pointed out, however, that virtually ail state administrators reported 
that projects proposed by local education agencies or by schools within local education 
• agencies are based on student records — from kindergarten on up — which ore a source 
of informotion regarding the number of handicapped students enrolled and the Incidence 
of handicapping condition. Since state law in all 25 states requires that oM children register 



for school, regardless of fheir physical or mental inflrmlfles, It should be possible fo 
defermine fhe universe of need In each state. What Is not clear Is the extent to which 
school attendance laws are enforced in the various states, the thoroughness of diagnostic 
procedures, qnd the extent to which the Information is analyzed by local education agencies 
or even by the schools. Interviewees at the project level did not usually describe a clearly 
defined method for determining the universe of need. Often, they felt that determination 
was the responsibility of the home base school or of special education. Their program, they 
said provided servlcts. It was up to others to determine who should — within the gulde- 
lines — rfeceivej those services. This issue of who should determine the universe of need 
Is described In greater detail in the project level assessment. 
Program Planning 

Planning the process by which program objectives, based on Information about 
the world In which programs operate qnd on feedbacl< from post opemt Ions, are established — 
occurred In only a handful of the states surveyed. Without a feedback system to provide 
Information on the universe of need and the outcomes of programs already in operation, 
effective state level planning was impossible. In addition, state divisions of vocational 
education appeared' to have little authority over local education authorities. Thus, even 
If state plans based on reliable data were adopted, the implementation of such plans would 
be dependent on the "sales" abilities of state administrators. 

In some Instances states have established preferential fur\dlng policies; e.g., to 
encourage programming wit'i work experience components^ Also, there Is a built-in planning 
irfement In some of the allocation formulas used by states. Neither of these efforts, however, 
are components of "comprehensive plans" . Even In those states where allocations or 



Inducements are uftllzed, the tncltnaMon ts fo leave as many opHons as possible open 

to local education agencies, rafher fhan fo focus efforts on particular types of programming. 

The guidelines for state plans specify that the goals and objectives of programs are 
to be clearly stated. In spite of this requirement. In most Instances the objectives are 
couched In broad terms, such as "to provide the hajidlcapped students of the state with 
necessary vocational education." This type of objective lends Itself neither to concrete 
planning nor to evaluation. 

State project officers did not appear to consider "planning" one of their major 
responsibilities. To a certain extent this seemed related to attitudes toward the drafting 
of state plans. The "right words" must be put down on paper In order that funds may be 
obtained, but such "planning" has very little to do with "day-to-day operations." This 
attitude was Implied in the comments of several state administrators and was supported by 
the lacl< of evidence of specific state plan objectives being actively pursued. 

One other factor that may have militated against state level planning was the already 
noted independence of local education agencies and the willingness of the states to accept 
this condition. Several states did. In fact, require local projects to state their goals and 
objectives in clearly measurable tenns and predicated future funding on thv fulfillment 
of those objectives. Perhaps, then, the lacl< of state level planning was due more to a 
belief that planning is a local rather than a state responsibility, than it was to a general 
skepticism regarding the value of planning Itself. 

As described In the project level assessment, however, planning seems to be as 
Infonnal at {he local level as It Is at the state level. 
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Project Funding Procedures 

Three sfafes did nof fund projects directly. Two allocated funds to local education 
agencies, which. In turn, funded "projects". The funds In these two states were allocated 
according to straight census projections of school populations. In one of these states, 
the allocations to some local education agencies were so small, that the local education 
agencies chose not to use their entitlements. When this occurred, the funds were reclaimed 
and used to finance "special pro|ocls. ' The third state that did not fund "projects" reim- 
bursed schools for each credit hour a handicapped student was in a vocational education 
program. Theoretically, the additional money was used to provide extra services or to 
lower tea cher-pupi I rati os In c lasses contalnl ng handicapped students . "Tharstate usetf 
the "project" approach to fund programs in Institutions exclusively for the handicapped. 

In the 22 states that funded "projects," a number of questions can be applied to the 
funding process: 

1 . Is the Ending a formal or an informal process? 

2. Is an allocation formula involved in the funding process or ore all ttote projects 
given equal consideration? 

3. Are there criteria on which funding decisions are based? 

4. Are other divisions involved in funding decisions? 

5. Are other. divisions Involved In projects at the local level? 

All but two o the 22 states had fonm\ applications for projects. Two states merely 
required letters of r , ast, outlining the purposes and costs of the projects. Of the re- - 
malnlng20, four funded some "supportive" projects for special staff and/or equipment for 
handicapped students enrolled In regular vocational education classes. Applications for 
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soch projects generally required very llfHe InformaMon. Applications In elghf sfafes 
required lUfle Informaflon even for special projects (projects for handicapped students 
only); e.g., designation of the type of handicapped students to be served Is often not 
required. Very often, the purposes of proposed projects were stated In general terms, 
such as "to provide assistance to those handicapped Individuals that can be Identified 
In the vocational program." In addition, In at least three states, detailed applications 
were required for "new" projects, but little or no Information regarding the projects was 

required on subsequent requests for refunding. . 

On the other hand, twelve states required applications to specify project goals, 

staffing, support, and budgeting. The application form In one state was seventeen pages 

long. Even among these twelve, however, the priority was for fiscal rather than program 

or client Information. 

In those states where detailed applications were required, guidelines (based on 

federal publications) were usually provided with application forms, and Informal technical 

assistance In preparing applications was available to local education agencies or school 

personnel . 

Eight states that funded projects directly utilized allocation formulas to weight 
applications (or proposals). They were based on such factors as per capita income, rate 
of unemployment, and projected Incidence of handicapping condition. In three of these 
states, such formulas were utilized only If budget requests exceeded the total funds avail- 
able for the states. In the remaining fburteen states all applications were given equal 
consideration. 

In ten states, special education and/or vocational rehabilitation personnel reviewed 
project oppllcatlonsu This was the most common area of cooperative activity between 
vocational education and other agencies. 



With regard fo Funding, projects generally Fell info three categories. In three 
states, some projects were jointly Funded by vocational education and special education. 
In one oF these states, all but a Few oF its projects were jointly Funded. In three other 
states special education and/or vocational rehabilitation supported projei ts Funded by 
vocational education by providing staFF or equipment For the project's activities. Special 
education may have been involved at the local level in the remainder oF the states, but 
the projects remained essentially independent vocational education projects. 

Several states used set-aside Funds as "seed money," that is, projects were Funded 
only iF local education agencies or schools agreed to gradually increase local Financing 
of the projects, so that eventually the projects would be 100 percent1ocally Funded7" One 
state required assurance that projects would be locally Funded during the second year of 
operation; most required a gradual reduction oF Federal Funds over a three to five-year 
period. A follow-up study should be carried out to determine how the seed money concept 
is working out in practice. 

In addition to this complex mix of funding procedures, there was a wide variety 
of project types (which will be described in the project level assessment). The freedom 
granted to states in developing their programming may have been a two-edged sword. 
States were given the opportunity to develop programs in response to local needs, but the 
complex variety of funding formats and program types that evolved makes comparative 
assessments difficult. 

Monitoring and Technical Assistance 

Administrotors in only five states said that the personnel an^ resources available 
for project monitoring and evaluation were adequate. Only administrators in small states 
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said they were able fo visit every pro{ecf each year. Nevertheless, systems that evaluated 
all projects once every two or three years existed in all Five states. 

Twenty states had not established systems For evaluating or monitoring projects. 
Four relied on "selF-evaluations" conducted by the local education agencies or schools. 
In all but one state, program oFficers occasionally made on-site visits to projects, either^, 
at their own initiation or at the request oF project administrators. Three states relied on 
subject area supervisors or In-state regional staFF For monitoring and evaluation, and one 
oFthe three made extensive useoF special education in-state regional staFF For these purposes 

Nine states provided technical assistance to local projects when requested, but this 
may occur-informally in even more states through telephone calls for information, proposal 
negotiations, etc. 

The major type of technical assistance provided by state personnel was help in drafting 
proposals and in reworking proposals already submitted. Occasionally, assistance was 
given in locating quali Fled staff, and in restructuring programs. Two states have sponsored 
technical assistance conferences. However, it was only in the project level interviews 
that ORG encountered an occasional mention of other technical assistance vehicles, such 
as AMI DS-sponsored conferences. 

Reporting Requirements 

It was difficult to collect Fiscal and enrollment data From most oF the states. The 
lack of data available From program oFFicers will be explored in detail in the Financial 
profile (which Follows this section) and in the project level assessment. 

One reason For the data gap was that reporting procedures throughout the states were 
undergoing considerable transition » Partially in response to Federal pressures and partially 
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the result of "natural evolution," fiscal and program reporting requirements were being 
tightened and retrieval systems were being Installed. During the period when old structures 
were being dismantled and new structures were being installed, it was inevitable that some 
data v^ere "lost." 

Fiscal information was not available in any standard format. Each state had developed 
Its own unique reporting system. Some required monthly reimbursement requests, some 
quarterly, some yearly. Some paid out funds in advance while others only reimbursed for 
expenditures already incurred. Some states did not require year end reports; all that was 
available from them was a continuing series of monthly reports. Virtually all states ex- 
perienced problems with unexpended funds. While some states recalled all such funds and 
redistributed them along with the following year's allocations, others allowed unexpended 
funds to remain with the projects that originally received them. Thus, carryover funds 
were difficult to locate. This lack of Clarity with regard to carryover funds also made it 
difficult to make comparisons between the data collected on-site and the data reported 
lo l^^e federal government . 

In most states, it was not possible to identify Part B funds that were used for, state 
administration expenses^ 

Ir) summary, state fiscal reporting was characterized not so much by a lack of informa- 
tion, but by a l^ck or orderliness in its maimenance and a lack of comparability. Personnel 
in most states waited until the last possible moment before reviewing allocations and ex- 
penditures. As late as December, 1973, many states had not submitted their final fiscal 
reports for fiscal year 1973. In some states, although the information had been collected, 
summaries had not been prepared. 
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Enrollmenf Informaflon was often nof available from anflclpafed sources such as 
Inferlm reports, monthly or nuarferly reports, final reports, completion and placement 
reports, etc. In fact. In eleven states enrollment figures for handicapped programs were 
not prepared or collected at all, and In those states where enrollment Information was 
available. It was often not broken down by type of handicap, by type of training, or by 
any other category. 

There were, however, some Indications of progress In this area. A few states provided 
detailed descriptions of new reporting systems designed to provide comprehensive Informa- 
tion on student enrollment and progress. Such systems are geared to the collection of 
follow-up Information, Information that only five states claimed to collect and that no 

r ' 

administrator was able to produce during the slute visits. It may be at least two years 
before such computerized systems begin generating specific, useful data on the handicapped. 

Suits brought against at least five state departments of education and legislation 
resulting from such. suits have adversely affected the collection of enrollment datci. For 
example, suits have charged that state departments of education have classified blacks and 
other minority group members as "emotionally disturbed" or "mentally retarded" without 
adequate evaluation. One response to such pressures is to classify all handicapped students 
in one category — "special needs." Such a tendency could make federcl efforts to define 
more precisely the handicaps of Individual students more difficult. 

In the face of so many negative observations, it Is Important to note that In each of 
the states a substantial amount of programming for the handicapped exists where It did not 
exist before. It should also be emphasized that state level administrative costs for the 
Part B set-aside program were extremely low. The employment of only one program officer 
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In each sfafe — many of whom are part-flme ~ limits fhe amount of adminlsfrative action 
possible af fhe sfafe level. 

Financial Profile of the States 

The major problems involved in creating a financial profile of the sample states 
were: (1) the fiscal information collected during the study wa; incomplete, and (2) for 
reasons that will be discussed below, the data collected by ORG was often not comparable 
either between states or with data reported by the states to the Office of Education. 

Eight states were unable to identify final expenditures for fiscal year 1973. Several 
of these states had not aggregated this information as much as five months after the dose 
of the fiscal year. All, however, were able to provide eithier anticipated expenditures 
for fiscal year 1973 or actual expenditures for fiscal year 1972. 

The fact that this information came from three different categories actual fiscal 
year 1972, anticipated fiscal year 1973, and actual fiscal year 1973 -f illusrrates the 
lack of comparability that hindered efforts to draw a financial profile of the states. 

All but two states surveyed could provide ORG with fiscal year 1973 data, but of 
the 23 states, five had to resort to anticipated expenditures. Only fifteen states could 
produce actual fiscal year 1973 expenditures. In addition, six of the 25 states could not 
break down expenditures by federal, state and local sources. This inability is difficult to 
explain, since this Is a categorical breakdown that the states must make In their federal 
reports „ Three states could not produce budget breakdowns even In such general categories 
as "salaries" and ','other." These inconsistencies limit comparisons among the states with 
regard to patterns of funding and spending. 

An additional problem Is the diverse sources from which fiscal data yvas drawn . 
Printouts frequently provided data from undetermined sources. In some cases, the figures 
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were faken from anflclpafed budgets 1 1 project appllcaHons. In several sfafes If was 
difficulf and someflmes Impossible to IdenMfy Part B expenditures of her fhan those for 
financing projects. 
Patterns of Funding 

In spite of these constraints, findings can be drawn that offer some Insight Into the 
funding patterns of the sample states. 

Table 1.2 lists fiscal year 1973 expenditures (either actual or anticipated) for each 
state. The tv/o exceptions are California and Georgia, which are represented by their 
fiscal year 1972 expenditures. For all But five states these figures are broken down Into 
federal and state/local cateo ' <es. , 

Total expenditures for Part B programs ranged from $128,919 In Wyoming to $5,045,267 
In California. Thirteen of the states expended more than $1,000,000 for handicapped 
programming . . , 
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FY 1973 Expenditures for Handicapped Programs 
25 Sample States 



State 



Federal 



State/Local 



Total 



Alabama 

Arizona 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina 

Ohio 

Ofetehoma 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



N/A 
366,528 
2,316,538** 
1,157,527 
N/A 
101,995** 
1,387,387 
N/A 
652,370* 
390,068 
1,170,822 
897,407 
534,408 

N/A 
850,075 

N/A 
980,784 

N/A ^ 
2,431,738 
1,053,862* 
N/A 
194,629* 
303,855 
109,581 



N/A 

86,525 
2,728,7.?9** 

-0- 

N/A 

81,841* 
1,387,387 

N/A 

12,930* 
958,036 
405,120 

-0- 
370,152*** 

N/A 
1,096,772 

N/A 
943,637* 
417,621 , 

N/A 
627,611 
415,593* 

N/A 
138,978* 
41,434 

19,338 



1,180,438 
453,053 
5,045,267** 
1,157,527 
891,748 
183,836* 
2,774,774 
354,791* 
665,300* 
1,348,104 
1,575,942 
897,407 
904,560*** 
584,186 
1,946,847 
2,520,935 
1,924,421* 
2,645,491 
402,^95 
3,059,349 
1,469,455* 
3,000,000 
333,607* 
345,289 
128,919 



N/A = Figures not ovailoble 

* = Anticipated FY 1973 figures 

** ^ FY 1972 Figures 

*** - Includes Special Education funds 



Table 1.3 takes a clos^ii look of the reloHonship between Federal and state/local 
contrlbuHons to state programs. In two states — Michigan and Florida — programs were 
supported 100 percent by Federal Funds. In Five other states programs received dt least 
80 percent oF their Funds From the Part 6 set-aside. On the other hand, In Five states 
one-halF or more oF the cost oF handicapped programs came From sources other than the 
Part B set-aside^ In Maryland 71 percent oF the Funds For the handicapped program came 
From other than Part sources. 
Patterns oF Spending 

The most complete spending characteristic that emerged From the data collected Is 
a gross breakdown between "salaries" — both contact and non-contact project personnel — 
and "other'' — materials, supplies, travel, etc. Table 1.4 Indicates the percentages oF 
each state's expenditures that Fell Into these two categories. Only three states could 

not provide such a breakdown. In only two states — Massachusetts and Minnesota — was 

■\ ■ . 

more expended In the "other" category than For salaries. In thirteen states more than 70 
percent oF the Funds were expended on salaries. 

The most Important conclusion to be drawn From the Fiscal InFormation gathered ot 
the state level Is that the data lack unlFormlty and verlFiable or "oFFIclal" status. In order 
to make any valid comparisons between state Fiscal patterns. It will First be necessary to 
establish some form oF exact accounting in which allocations and expenditures can be 
IdentlFled, categorized, and verlFled. 
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Table 1.3 

Percentage Breakdown by Federal and State/Local ContrtbuHons 
oF Fiscal Year 1973 Expenditures for Handicapped Programs 

25 Sample States 



Percentage Percentage 
Federal State/Local 



A l/<||<%/<|iM/<| 

MluDQma 




MA 
INA 


MA 






O 1 /o . ^ 


1 T70 


viyi 1 rormci 




HO /o 


0470 


riwriuu 




1 UU /O ' 


•» 






MA 


> MA 
iNA 


luano 




DO 0 0/0 


ilil CO/ 
44e5% 


Illinois 

III II 




«^<J /o 


D\)yO 


Kansas 




NA 


NA 


Kentucky 




98% 


2% 


Maryland 




29% 


71% 


Massachusetts 




74% 


• 26% 


Michigan 




100% 


m 


Minnesota 




59% 


41% 


Missouri 




NA 


NA 


New Jersey 




44% 


56% 


New York 




NA 


NA 


l>lorth Carolina 




51% 


49% 


Ohio 




84% 


16% 


Oklahoma 




NA 


NA 


Pennsylvania 




79.5% 


20.5% 


Tennessee 




72% 


28% 


Texas 




NA 


NA 


Washington 




58% 


42% 


Wisconsin 




88% 


12% 


' Wyoming 




85% 


15% 



Table 1.4 



Percentage Breakdown by Category of Fiscal Year 1973 
Expenditures for Handicapped Programs— 25 Sample States 



^.Ti^^^M^^jiM. ' t m ■ I H ill I > I II >i I ^■^j^ I I I I I I I 111 I I I 

Percentage Percentage 



State 




Salaries* 


Other** 


Alabama 








Arizona 




N/A 


N/A 


California 




90% 


10% 


Florida 




67% 


33% 


Georgia 




78% 


22% 


Idaho 




72% 


28% 


Illinois 




N/A 


N/A 


Kansas 




87.5% 


12.5% 


Kentucky 




84.5% 


12.5% 


Maryland 




80% 


20% 


Massachusetts 




46% 


54% 


Michigan 




' 95% 


5% 


Minnesota 




48% 


52% 


Missouri 




60% 


40% 


New Jersey 




52% 


48% 


New York 




78% 


22% 


North Carolina 




84% 


16% 


Ohio 




85% 


15% 


Oklahoma 




73% 


27% 


Pennsylvania 




61% 


39% 


Tennessee 




- 88% 


12% 


Texas 




N/A 


N/A 


Washington 




54% 


46% 


Wisconsin 




57% 


43% 


Wyoming 




80% 


20% 



- Salaries includes both contact and non-contact project staff. 
" Other includes materlols/ supplies, equipment, travel^ etc* 
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Issues tind Policies 

During fhe course of the interviews with sfofe vocational education directors, program 
officers, and state directors of special education, the respondents were asked about Issues 
which related to the federal effort to increase vocational education opportunities for the 
handicapped. In addition, most of the interviewees suggested other issues and problems 
that they felt were relevant to the study. These observations, although essentially supple- 
mental to the study, are Important In at least two ways: they identify issues that are 
important to operations at the state level, and they provide some insight into the attitudes 
and concerns of those whose cooperation must be obtained if priorities and procedures 
regarding the Part B set-aside pre to be changed. 
Funding Considerations 

When osked whether they favored set-aside funds designated exclusively for the 
handicapped, virtual 5/ all the respondents ~ both state director? and program officers — 
answered in the affirmative. Only three answered negatively. The reason for such positive 
response: If the set-aside policy had not been enacted, programming for the handicapped 
would not have occurred. As support for this contention, the respondents stated that prior 
to the 1968 amendments, programs for the handicapped were virtuolly non-e^lstenr in most 
states. > . 

Three state directors were opposed to the set-aside on the grounds that such "restric- 
tions" Infringed on a state's ability to react to Its own unique needs and priorities. One 
director expressed what was probably the most commonly held point of view among the 
Interviewees when he said that he believed, in principle, such priority setting should be 
the responsibility of the state, but as a matter of practicality no programming existed 



beFore fhe sef-aside. The amendments served to Force the reFocusIng oF state priorities. 
Without the amendments, he noted, groups not In a ma|orltx run the risk oF exclusion From 
any consideration at all. 

In two states where directors were opposed to the set aside, the project oFFIcers 
Indicated that they Favored the set-aside, but In neither state did this point oF disagree- 
ment seem to create any operational problems. 
Eamf)ark?ng Funds For Program Categori es 

Generally, the respondents had no quarrel with earmarking Funds For Parts G and 
H programs. However, several stated that cooperative work education or work experience 
components are desirable For all vocational programs, implying that o better policy might 
be to Increase Part B allotments with strong Incentives to Include work experience com- 
ponents In projects For the handicapped. 
Reve nue Sharing 

Administrators In all but three states expressed strong opinions that revenue sharing 
was likely to have a negative eFFect on vocational education in general and on programming 
For the handicapped In particular. They Felt that with revenue sharing the distribution oF 
Funds would become a loca^ political decision in the hands oF "non -educators" and "pressure 
groups." Vocational education would suFFer because it still has not estdblished itselF with 
the general public as equal In importance to academic education* The handicapped would 
suFFer particularly in this situation because oFthe "tyranny qF the majority," with virtually 
all Funds going to those groups with the greatest number oF votes and the loudest voices. 
Other criticisms oF revenue sharing were that it would result in a top heavy administration 
oF Funds, since etich local unit would need personnel For planning, allocating^ evaluating. 



now cenfraHzed at fha state level* Also^ there v/as some concern that .' 
personnel at the local level mlgiht not be as aware of the needs of the handicapped as 
personnel at the state level whose primary responsibility was to promote programs for the 
handicapped. 

One state director felt that revenue sharing would hove no effect on programming 
for the handicapped, and two others Indicated that Its effect need not be negative If 
pressure from parents of handicapped children and legislation requiring mandatory special 
education services con be developed In 'all the states. 
Joint Funding of Projects 

As noted in the section on state administration, the patterns of funding that hava 
developed In several states raise some fundamental policy questions. In a few states projects 
were either funded jointly or carried out jointly by vocational education and special educa- 
tion (and sometimes vocational rehabilitation). Problems related to the comlngling of funds 
seem to have been avoided in these states. The Port B set-asides con be tracked at least 
as easily In these states as they con be In states that did not engage in either joint funding 
or joint administration of projects. Minnesota, for example, had a contract format with 
Its projects that clearly identifies the source of each funding tiniount. 
Funding of Integrated Projects 

The Integration of handicapped students with regular students in regular classes also 
presents problems In tracking Port B funds. Several admlnl:n rotors said that the major reason 
they fund "special" classes Is to ovoid losing track of funds set aside "exclusively for the 
handicapped." In some coses, at least, this concern seems to be more than a rationalization. 
There Is a need for fiscal guidelines to encourage states to Integrate their programs. The 
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experience of o state such as Michigan that has successful iy Funded Integrated prggrams 
within the constraints of the Port B requirements could be used In drafting such guidelines. 
Progrqm Considerations 

Two key considerations were Ihvalv^d ln the programs for the handicapped. They 
were Integration of classes and woric experience. 

Integration of Classes 

The neod for guidelines In the funding of Integrated programs is highlighted by the 
fact that there Is almost universal support among the administrators qu«)stloned for Increasing 
the placement of handicapped students In regular classes. In fact, legislation In several 
states specified that segregated classes shouId.be established only when there Is no way 
that handicapped students can succeed in regular classrooms, regardless of the supportive 
services involved. 

Administrators noted, however, that there are several barriers to the fulfillment of 
this goal . A frequently mentioned problem was the lack of regular vocational education 
staff sensitivity to and skill In dealing with the problems of the handicapped. Several 
administrators balleved that there must be an increase In staff training If the widespr«)ad 
use of integrated programming Is to become a reality. Two administrators expressed fear 
that "malnstreomlng" the handicapped would reduce the amount of special funds that would 
be set aside for the handicapped. Regardless of the difficulties, integration of the handi- 
capped Into regular classes whenever possible is one of the Issues most strongly supported 
Vy the adiiinistrators questioned. 

Work E xperienc e 

Almost all of those questioned believed ^hat work experience Is critically Important 
to every vocational education student. However, this Is the Ideal, and the reality of 
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programming for the handicapped {s Far From reaching this goal. As noted above, some 
admlntsf rotors believe that there should be an emphasis on work experience across the 
board, rather than a strategy which develops a small number oF special work experience 
pro{ects outside the mainstream oF regular vocational education programs. 

As will be noted InJhe project level assessment, Part G programming For the handi- 
capped on the secondary level was apparently non-existent. Three reasons oFten given 
for the lack oF Part G programming were (1) Part -G funds were too limited to allow for 
the establishment of special programs; (2) Part B programs for the handicapped usuall^ have 
work experience components anyway; and (3) ?art G programming is reserved for the dis- 
advantaged. 
Staffing 

In the 25 states visited, ORG found three black project officers, thred women project 
officers, and no officers who had visible handicaps. In other words, only six percent of 
program administrators were from ethnic minorities, an imbalance that Is aggravated by 
the fact that most of the project officers also had major responsibilities in dealing with 
the disadvantaged, many of whom were from ethnic minorities. 

The fact that only three program administrators were women may be a reflection 
of the general exclusion of women from upper level administrative positions in most industries 
However, it is interesting to note that In contrast to the scarcity of women in administrative 
positions In vocational education, there was a large representation of women in special 
education administrative positions. WbaM^xidltional career patterns or prejudices this 
reflects Is an interesting question, but one outside the scope of this report. 
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Other Contiderations 

In splfe of fhe speciFic insfances of cooperation noted in this report, the ma|orifx 
of the special education personnel interviewed said that contact between the two agencies 
Is less than it should be. They specIFically criticized the Fact that vocational education 
rarely sought special education's help in identiFying the handicapped, even though useFul 
information emanating From special education surveys or census data was available. Voca*^'^ 
tional Education was criticized For not clearly deFlning a process oF identification and 
classification, for sometimes confusing the handicapped and the disadvantaged (a confusion 
noted independently by ORC researchers), and for too often including in special programs 
ihandicapped students who could succeed in regular classesu 

Special education administrators also stated that the training received by vocational 
education instructors did not prepare them For work with the handicapped. 

. Despite these criticisms, special education respondents generally expressed positive 
opinions regarding vocational education's initial plunge into programming for the handicapped. 
They reported that the projects are oF high quality, and all things being equal, the handi- 
capped could beneFit From them. However, special education personnel seemed to Feel 
that the programs are serving only a small portion oF the handicapped that are in need oF 

.V 

skills training. There is no way oF veriFying these perceptions, because there is so little 
concrete inFormation available. With such inFormation gaps, however, subjective opinions 
become an overly strong Factor in individual assessments oF programs. 

Two areas are deserving oF Further exploration. First, a development that will hove 
a major impact on vocational education For the handicapped is the growing number oF suits 
brought against states by groups supporting the handicapped and demanding that the handicapped 



be granted basic ed'jcaMonal opporfunlMes not now universally available to fhem. This 
pressure has already resulted in "Universal Education" legislation in several states, and 
the trend is almost certain to continue. While the impact of such legislation is not yet 
clear, it is very likely to have a profound and long-term effect on vocational education 
for the hancii capped. 

Right-to-education suits, universal education legislation and the Part B set-aside 
program have contributed to rising expectations similar to those experienced during the 
civil rights movement of the last decade. For example. In one state a program established 
under the Part B set-aside was discontinued for a variety of reasons. A group of parents 
brought suit against the state departrr^ent 9f education to either have the program reinstated 
or to create an even more comprehensive program for the handicapped. The suit Is likely 
to cause the passage of a universal education law in that state. 

Some states have been accused of racial and ethnic bias (n their classification pro- 
cedures. Two responses by states to this pressure are: (1) the establishment of a classification 
procedure that includes the participation of parents in the classification of individuals qnd 
the institution of an appeals procedures; and (2) the elimination of categorical classification 
altogether \.\ favor of a "special needs" label. In the latter case, "special needs" students 
would be worked with at the local level on an individual basis, although programming 
would remain similar to that which currently exists. What will change, though, would 
be the identification of the student for state and federal records. Apparently, such Indi- 
viduals would be identified as "special needs" students. No breakdown of disadvantaged 
or handicapped or type of handicap would be made on the record. Obviously, this could 
create some problems In the administration of set-aside funds. 
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The whole question of fhe Impacf of legislation and lifigafion on vocational education 
for the handicapped will be discussed further in the project level assessment. 



} 
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PROJECT LEVEL ASSESSMENT 

* ■ 

Part I summarized fhe strengths and weaknesses of sfafe administration of the Part B 
set-aside program for the handicapped. Part II looks at the program from~the local or 
"project" level point of view. On-site assessments were made at 92 vocational education 
projects for the handicapped, funded either In part or In total by Part B set-aside funds. 
As was stated In the Introduction, 74 of the projects were In nineteen states and constituted 
a representative sample of all projects funded In the nineteen states. The remaining 
eighteen projects were In four rural states (one each In Washington, Idaho, Wyoming, and 
Kansas) and fourteen in California (the state with the largest enrollment of handicapped 
students under the Part B sef-^oslde program). 

The purpose of the project level assessment was to examine the various ways local 
administrators Identified handicapped Individuals who qualified for the program, screening 
techniques, assessment techniques, counseling. Instructional metholds, and overall approaches 
to the provision of vocational education to the handicapped. In addition, the perceptions 
of local school officials, project administrators, counselors, and instructors were obtained 
regarding local-state relationships, the adequacy of curricula, special equipment and 
materials, employer participation, and personnel, and the identification of additional 



resources — over and above those applied to fhe regular vocaflonol educaMon program — 
contributed at the local level to the handicapped program. Finally, outcomes data (when 
available), together with financial and enrollment data, were collected at the local level. 

Part B set-aside Funds are allocated to state departments of education which In turn 
reallocate them to local education agencies or directly to local schools. Eventually, 
all such funds, except those that are used for administrative purposes at the federal, state, 
and local levels, are channeled Into speclfl^c "projects" carried out by schools. A project 
Is a Part B set-aside grant to a school or local education agency for the purpose of providing 
specific education al services to the handicapped. Block grants to local education agencies 
for nonspecifled services are not considered "projects," although such grants are eventually 
translated Into projects at the local education agency level. Projects, designed to serve 
a stated number of handicapped students, liaVe Identifying "project numbers" and time periods 
generally equal to those of the school year; e.g., September 1963 to June 1964. Projects ^ 
break down into the following categories: 

1 . R^ular: Handicapped students are placed in regular vocational education classes 

II I III n MM ^ 

with non-handicapped students. Extra support Is provided to the Instructors of 
such classes. Such support may take the form of the assignment of special personnel 
to regular classes in which handicapped^ students are enrolled, or the purchase 
of special equipment and materials for use by handicapped students. 

2, Special: Handicapped students are placed in separate vocational education 
classes. These classes may be full time or part time. For example, some handi- 
capped students may spend two hours a day In the "special" class and the rest 

of their time in regular classes; others may spend all their school hours In special 
classes. 
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^* CombinoHon? Handicapped students are placed In special classes For parf of 
tl^ir time in the project and regular classes For the remainder. However, 
unlike part-time special classes (In which the students receive special services 
only when the/ ore in the special class). In combination projects, the students 
receive services when they are in both the special and requldr components of 
the projects. An example of a combination project wduld be one in which 
handicapped students spend From Four to six weeks in a special assessment, 
orientation, or pr^yocational class, oFter which they are reFerrad to one or 
more oFthe school's regular classes, including cooperative edi cation and work 
experience courses. AFter the students have beep placed in regular classes, 
they are nevertheless considered to be enrolled in the original "handicapped 
project." Thus separate student progress and Fiscal records are kept. The Fiscal 
records relate to supportive services provided to handicapped students while 
they are enrolled in the regular classes. 
4. O ther: Stotes may Fund colleges, universities, local education agencies, or 
private organizations to provide training For personnel who work with the handi- 
capped and/or to develop curriculum materials; or the Funds may be used to 
provide such services in house (by state education ageht:ies, local education 
agencies, or schools). 
Only the Ff^st three types oF projects were considered in selecting the project level 
sample; personnel {raining and curriculum development projects were not included., Thus 

MM MM 

the sample of 92 projects consists solely oF projects that provided assessment, orientation, 
prevocational training, vocational training, supportive services, or any combination of 
these, directly to handicapped students. 



The original sampling design called For the sfrafiFicaHon of projects by type of 
insfrucflon (classroom and/or laboratory training, work experience and. cpqp^ratlve educa- 
tion), type of class (regular, special, or combination), and type of handicap (mental or 
physical and sensory). However, this stratification scheme had to be abandoned because 
of Jack oF Infonnation regarding the three stratification categories available at the !..ate 
level, me 74 representative projects were selected randomly, with the number of projects 
per state based on each state's proportional contribution to total enrollment In the nlnefeen 
states included in the representative sample. A purposive sample of eighteen projects 

^ — 

was selected From lists oF projects in the Four low enrollment states and California. 

The statistical tables contained in the project level assessment pertain solely to the 
representative sample. Projects contained in the special sample are reFerred to in the text, 
but because they do not lend themselves to statistical analysis, data relating to these projects 
have not been included in the statistical tables. 
Organization oF Part II 

The project level assessment examines the Part B set-aside program For the handicapped 
From the 'Firing line," or From the point where educatlonci services are actually delivered 
to \ke handicapped. State level administrators may set policies and procedures through 
which projects are Funded, but it is at the local level that the handicapped are identlFled, 
classlFied, reFerred into projects, and provided with vocational instruction or other servlceso 
Moreover, the state leyej^ assessment revealod that policy and planning regarding vocational 

\ 

\ 

education For the handicapped, and even project monitoring and evaluation, are oFten 
left up to local administrators. To answer some of the basic questions asked by the OFFIce 
oF Education in its Request For Proposal (RFP), data generally not available at the state 



level had to be sought af fhe local level. For examplffrone of fhe objecflves of the study 
was to determine the extent to which handicapped students are Integrated with regular 
students, and whether work experience situations are made available to t<>B4icfiwlf capped . 
Neither national nor state dato provided clear answers to these questions. The answers 
had to be sought at the local level. 

The fulfillment of three of the mqjor objectives of the study to provide useful / 
Information on the relationships between post-program performance and the kinds of ex- 
perience that handicapped students receive, to Identify and analyze constraints In carrying 
out vocational education programs for the handicapped, and to determined whether or 
not Part B set-aside funds are actually reaching the handicapped — depended to a great 
extent on the availability of local data and the opinions of local administrators. 

The material that follows is a synthesis of Information emanating from on-site visits 
to 92 projects in 24 states. In tl^e section which follows, a statistical overview of the 
representative sample Is provided, Including an analysis of the strengths and weaknesses 
of local management information systems. Other sections include (in order)s policy and 
planning at the local level, project administration, and the Instructional program. Where 
pertinent, the material detailed In Part III of the report Is used to support some of the 
conclusions of the project level assessment. 

Stati stical Oyer view 

The search for statistical data at the local level was more successful than the state 
level search, but even at the local level, data considered crucial to the assessment vyere 
not reaflily available. Researchers were forced to review enrollment and fiscal records, 
student rosters, and other information sources in the attempt to collect «nd tabulate such 
data as J 
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(1) Enrollment by handicapping condition 
,r(2) Enrollment by sex 

(3) 'Enrollment by race ar\d ethnic background 

(4) Enrollment by occupational offering ^ 

(5) Fiscal Information^ Including local contributions 

(6) Outcomes Information^ Including completierS; placements, and follow-up data 
The search was not always successful^ partly because of time pressures and partly 

because all of the information sought was not available at an^ site. The data search was 
complicated by categorization problems^ the ambiguity of some of the terms used to describe 
handicapping conditions^ and the fact that data collected from various informational sources 
often were in disagreement with each other. ^ ' 

Data Collection Problems , 

Monitoring and evaluation depend to a great extent upon the collection and tabulation 
of "hard" statistical data. They also depend upon the presentation of such data In a form 
that Is readily understandable to program administrators. Adequate management Information 
systems were extremely rare at the local level. In many cases, the necessary Information 
v^a^ "burled" In flies, but It was seldom that such Information was processed for management 
purposes. In addition, definitions for such terms as "Lndlcapping condition" and "completer" 
varied from area to area and local administrators often were not aware of the sources (federal, 
state, and local) from which project funds were obtained, Very little attempt was made 
to document placement and follow-up information, although in many sites, the project 
directors and/or Instructors knew whether students were placed and/or were still on the job. 
Because of their pertinence to the statistical overview which follows, and because of the 



Insights fhey provide regarding local monitoring and evaluation efforts, some of the 
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major problems pertaining to local management Information systems are described below. 
Ca tego rizatio n Pr oblem s 

It was often difficult to determine whether a project should i>e categorized as a' 

"work experience" or "classroom/laboratory" project. This was particularly true when 

students enrolled In the same project were placed In many different "regular" classes, 

some which were "work experience" and some which were nonwork experience. It was 

ultimately decided that unless the major focus of the project was work experience and the 

vast majority or all of the students were placed In work experience situations, the project 

would be classified as "classroom/lab." However, the question was also asked whether 

students enrolled in the projects received compensation. The answer to this question 

provided statistical information on the number of projects in which some students, if not 

" . "V^ 

all, received compensation for work experience, ^ 

A similar problem aro«e In attempting to categorize projects as "regular," "special," 

or "combination." A single project, for example, might fund three classes In one or more 

schools, one of which ^mlght be special, one regular, and one combination^ thus causing 

the project to fall Into all three classifications. In the nine Instances where projects 

Included moro than one "type of class" category, the project? were classified separately. 

The threat of class action suits against states and local education agencies or the 
results of such suits In some stqtes and local areas, especially those that have charged that 
the schools have wrongfully labeled students as "mentally retarded" or "seriously emotionally 
disturbed, " have caused a trend in some states and areas to cease categorizing students 

r 



by type oF handicap or to use ambiguous terms to describe handicapping conditions. The 
trend intone state, for example, was to classify the handicapped under the term "learning 
disability." It) some areas, the term "socially malad|uste«l" was used toi ciostify *owe handi- 
. capped students, and in at least two states, the term "educationally handicapped" was 
used. Other states used the terhi "special needs" to cover all handicapped students. 

Clear definitions of these terms either wee not forthcoming from project administrators 
and/or special education personnel, or if definitions did exist, they were of little use in 
pinpointing handicapping conditions. For example, in one area, the term "educationally 
handicapped" was defined as follows: "Persons who have normd ability or potential, but 
due to behavior or ocademic skill are functioning below expectancy. These persons can 
function well where limited academic sl<i lis are required" (emphasis added). 

This definition could be applied to a large proportion of all students attending public • 
"scKools, students who are not normally considered "handicapped" at least as handicapped 

is defined in the 1968 Amendments to the Vocational Education Act. ^ 

'i . •, ■ . 

Because of these problems, enrollment of students by handicapping condiiion could 
not be determined for approximately 20 percent of ^he projects. When statistical information 
on enrollment by handicapping condition was presented, the term "socially maladjusted" 
was combined with "seriously emotionally disturbed," "educationally handicapped" was 
listed as a separate category, and where the term "special needs" was used, the handicapping 
; condition was listed as "unknown." 

Enro I Iment I n f orjriatj on^ ^ ,^ 

The basic source For enrollment information was the proposal submitted by the school 
or local education agency to the state. Figures on "planned" versus "actual" enrollment 
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were virtually nonexistent at the local level (as they were at the state level). However, 
the project proposal merely provided total enrollment figures. To obtain breakdowns by 
handicapping condition, racial and ethnic characteristics, and «ex, (f «i/cks offen necessary 
for project personnel to go through the student rosters and describe the characteristics of 
each student. (Of course, the names of the students were not provided.) In cases where 
project officers did not know the handicapping conditions or racial and ethnic characterlsti 
of students, estimates were obtained. The problem was that very often total enrollment 
figures acquired through examination of student rosters did not agree with those obtained 
from project proposals. The same was true when attempting to break down enrollment by 
occupational offering. The total of the names listed under the various occupational offer- 
ings was often different from those obtained from both the student rosters and the project 
proposals. 

Unfortunately, there was no way of bringing thesediverse sources of enrollment 
information Into agreement. The result was that different enrollment figures had to be 
used in presenting different types of statistical data. 

Fiscal Information 

The project proposal was also the major source for fiscal. data, but as with enrollment 
data, figures on "planned" and "actual" expenditures did not exist. In addition, the 
following problems were encountered in collecting fiscal data: 

1 . Project personnel often could not identify "federal" or "Part B" funds. At 
the local level, such funds were generally called "state" funds„ With respect 
to projects that receive funds directly from the states, this was not too much 
of a problem, since the "state" funds were in actuality "federal" funds. 



However, in states which Fund local education agencies rather than projects 
(California, for example), or yvhere schools are reimbursed by the state on 
the basis of the number of credit hours handicap^»^ students^tre enrolled in 
regular classes (Illinois), it was often impossible to identify federal funds used 
to finance projects^ or the services that were purchased with federal funds. 

2, Local administrators were often vague regarding local and slate funds used to 
purchase services for the handicapped — over and above those that are normally 
available to all students. It should be emphasized, however, that in virtually 
no case dicl local adminisf rotors exaggerate local contributions; in Fact/ the 
opposite was true in most areas* Foj example, in many areas such items as 
travel costs were paid For by local Funds but note of this contribution was not 
made on the project budget* 

Outc omes Data^ 

The weakest inFormation available at the local level was data relating to completions 
placements, and Follow-up. For example, what little outcomes inFormation existed was 
not broken down by speciFic occupational oFFerihg; in Fact, it was often not possible to 
jdentJF^ specific occupational oFFerings. The major problem, however, was that outcomes 
information either was not collected or, iF it was collected, was not processed in a way 
that would be useful For monitoring and evaluation purposes. The attempt was made to 
collect the Following kinds oF outcomes inFormation: 

(1) Number enrolled 

(2) Number oF dropouts 

(3) Number oF completers 
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(4) Number employed 

(5) Number employed (fra!n!ng relofed) 

(6) Number employed (nontra{n!ng related) 

(7) Number unemployed 

(8) Number reenrolled in pro{ecf 

(9) Number enrolled in regular vocational education program 

f • ■ 

(10) Number enrolled in other training 

(11) Number unknown 

At only twenty of the 74 projects included in the representative sample was all of 
the above infomiation available. For the remainder of the projects, the outcomes informa- 
tion was so sparse as to be virtually useless. Per enrol lee and per completer costs could 
be computed for only 25 projects. 

i 

Su mmary 

It is clear that problems pertaining to the accuracy and completeness of jnational 
and state data on the Part B sef-aside for the handicapped originate at the local level, 
and that they do m\ lend themselves to easy solution . The diverse methods used for funding 
projects, the lack of use of common definitions for key terms and handicapping conditions, 
and most important of oil, the apparent lack of response and lack of resources at all levels' 
to meet the need for monitoring and evaluation combine to create a management informa- 
tic^n system that Is at best incomplete and at worst nonexistent. It will take action at the 
federal level to improve the overall system^ but it is doubtful that such action will be 
fruitful unless state and local administrators are consulted before improvements are instituted^ 
The goal should be to aid Jocal administrators in generf^ting the kinds of Infomiation they 



need fo malnfaln control over their programs. If the requirements of local administrators 
are satisfied, and if local administrators understand the need for collecting complete and 
accurate data on t)ie1r programs, It follows that state ond national requiw/nents wJJJ also 

be met . 

Overview 

The statistical presentation contained in this section pertains to the representative 
sample of 74 projects in nineteen states. It addresses itself to several key issues regarding 
programming for the handicapped, including the extent to which the handicapped are 
placed in classes with regular students ("mainstreaming") and the extent to which work 
experience situations ore made available to handicapped students. Analyses are also made 
of enrollments hy type of handicap, sex, and racial and ethnic background. Data per- 
taining to project costs Ore contained in the section "Project Administration," and those 
pertaining to occupational offerings, institutional settings and outcomes are contained in 
the "Instructional Program" section. 

A nalysis of Proj ects Included in the Repre sentative Sam ple 
Before the statistical findings are presented, it is necessary to describe the types 
of projects included in the representative sample. Separate analyses were made for each 
type. The first, consisting of 61 "traditional" projects, was made up of specific courses 
of study for class-size groups of handicapped individuals. The second group of thirteen 
projects, called the "unique" group, was made up of the following: 

(1) Mobile laboratories, or diagnostic centers, which often service as many as a 
thousand student j during the school year 

(2) The funding of special schoo' '*strlcts, made up solely of handicapped individua 
whicj. also serviced large numbers of students during the year 
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(3) Special sutpmer programs , generally of a work experience nature, which providecl 
jobs pr other services for a large number oF handicapped students during the 
summer months 

Statistical data pertaining to these two groups oF projects ore presented separately. 
It is obvious that if the two were combined, the resulting data would not make sense. En- 
rollments In the "unique" projects were lange; enrollments in the "traditional" projects 
were class-size (although more than one course, or several classes, was often oFFered by 
the traditional projects). The nature of the services provided by the two groups was also 
different. The services provided by the traditional group were primarily educational in nature; 
the services provided by the unique group were primarily diagnostic and supportive. 

Malnstreaming 

"Mainstredming" is the term used to describe the integration of handicapped students 
in regular vocational education classes. Table 11.1 provides information on the extent to 
which studcr.r. <inrolled in the Part B set-aside program were placed In "regular" rather 
than "sptoriat" classes. As was mentioned previously, In nine of the 61 traditional projects 
included in the representative sample, more than one type of class was funded. Because 
It was not possible to obtain enrollments by type of class for these nine projects, they are 
categorized separately In Table 11.1 ("more than one category"). It ]s^ known, however, 
that In eight of the nine projects, some students were placed In special and combination 
classes, and in six, some were placed In regular classes. 

Table 11.1 shows that 62 percent of the projects, representing 51 percent of the en- 
rollment, were In special classes. As all of the thirteen unique projects were special, this 
means that In 69 percent of the 74 projects Included In the representative sample, handicapped 
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studenfs were not Integrated Into regular classes. When It Is also considered that a sub- 
stantial portion of the students In the "more than one category" classification were enrolled 
In special classes, It must be concluded that the "^w^ of integrating handicapped students 
with regular students Is still far from a reality* 

Table 11.1 

Projects and Enrollment by Type of Class — Representative 
Sample of Vocational Education Projects for the 
Handicapped In Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects) 



Projects 

Type of Class NumEer Percent 



Known 
Enrollment 



Number Percent 



Project with 
Enjy il ment U nk nown 
Number Percent 



Total 


61 


100% 


6,555 


100% 


8 


13% 


Special 


38 




3,349 


51 


4 


10 


Regular 


6 


10 


750, 


11 


2 


33 


Combination 


8 


13 


890 


14 


2 - 


25 


More than 
one category 


9 


15 


1,566 


24 


0 


00 



Work Experienc e 

The extent to which handicapped students are enrolled In work experience programs 
Is reflected In Table 11.2. Of the 61 representative projects, nineteen (or 31 percent) 
were categorized as either work experience (18 projects) or cooperative education (one 

project). These projects accounted for 28 percent of the total known enrollment In the 61 

I 

projects. Only one of the thirteen unique projects was categorized as work experience. 
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ThereFore, oF.fhe 74 projects fn the representative sample, twenty (or 27 percent) were ' 
^ork experience, or in the cose oF one project cooperative, in nature. 

Table 11.2 

r 

I , ' ■ ( . 

/ Projects and Enrollments by Type of Project — Representative 
I Sample oF Vocational Education Projects For the 

Handicapped In Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects) 





Projects 


Known 
Enrollment 


Project with 
Enrollment Unknown 


Type of Project 


Number Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Classroom/iab 


42 69% 


5,100 


72% 


1 


2% 


Work experience 


18 30 


1,898 


26 


6 


33 


Cooperative 


1 1 


73 


02 


/ .0 


00 



Table 11.3 shows the number oF projects in which some but. ipot all oF the students 
received compensation For work perFormed in work experience components. In nearly halF 
oFthe projects, including the nineteen listed above, compensation was paid to some students. 
It was impossible to determine the exact number oF students who were receiving compensation, 
but in most projects that were not genuine work experience or cooperative projects, the 
number was comparatively small (generally less than Five). 

Table 11.3 

Number and Percent oF Projects in Which Some Students Are 
Receiving Compensation — Representative Sample oF 
Vocational Education Projects in Nineteen States 
(61 trad itionol projects) 

Compensation Number Percent 

Yes 30 49% ' 

N0 31 51 ■ - 



Enrollment by Hancllcqpping Condition 

National projections on the incidence of handicapping condition For schoolchildren 
between the ages of five and nineteen (1968-69)' revealed that of the approximately 
6.057 million handicapped children, 88 percent werexlasslfled In one of the following 
categories: speech impaired (35 percent), mentally retarded (23 percent), emotionally 
'disturbed (20 percent), and learning disabled (10 percent). Six percent were classified 
as hard of hearing or deaf, 5 percent as crippled and other health impaired, 1 percent as 
visually impaired, and 1 percent as multihandicapped. 

Table 11.4 shows enrollment by handicapping condition in the 61 traditional projects, 
and Table 11.5 provides the same information for the thirteen unique projects. The differences 
between enrollment by handicapping condition in Part B set-aside projects and national 
incidence figures were quite dramatic. Of the known enrollment in the 61 traditional 
projects, 79 percent were mentally retarded; the corresponding figure for the thirteen unique 
projects was 76 percent. National Incidence figures showed 23 percent mentally retarded. ^ 

IHowever, if the category "speech impaired" was eliminated from the incidence 

figures, the gap would be narrowed considerably. Not counting youngsters with speech 

J ■ ■ 

impediments, the national incidence figures for 1968-69 showed thot 89 percent of the 

children were in the following categories: mentally retarded (35 percent), emotionally 

disturbed (31 percent), and learning disabled (15 percent). These three categories accounted 

for 84 percent of the known enrollment tn the 61 traditional projects and 79 percent In the 

ufiique projects. Since many (perhaps most) speech-impaired students can succeed In vocatlona 

'^Bureau of Education For the Handicapped, U.S. Office of Education, Handicapped Children 
In the United States and Special Education Personnel Required 1968-1969 (est.). 
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education programs without "special educntlon assistance" (only a few speech-Impaired 
students were reported as enrolled In the 92 sample projects), for comparison purposes, 
It appeared to be legitimate to eliminate the speech-Impaired category from the national 
Incidence figures. When this was done, the differences between enrollment by handicapping 
condition in the representative sample and national incidence figures became less marked, 
although the incidence of .nental retardation in the set-aside programs was much higher 
than in the national figures. 

Table 11.4 

Number and Percent of Known Enrollment by Handicapping 
Condition — Representative Sample of Vocational 
Education Projects In Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects) 



Handicapping " " - - - - 

Condition Enrollment Percent of Total 



Total 


7,071 


100% 


Unknown 


2,360 


33 


Total known 


4,711 


100 


Mentally handicapped: 


3,974 


84 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


3,089 


66 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


57*^ 


12 


Learning disability 


181 


04 


Seriously Emotionally 






Disturbed 


19 


01 


Educationally handicapped 


50 


01 


Physically handicapped 


697 


15 


Multihandicopped 


40 


01 
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TablelloS 

Number and Percent of Known Enrollment by Handicapping 
Condition ~ Representative Sample oF Vocational 
Education Projects For the Handicapped 
in Nineteen States 
(Thirteen unique projects) 



1-landicapping 
Condition 


cnroitmenr 




Total 


7,829 


100% 


Unknown 


3,739 


48 


Total known 


4,090 


100 


Mentally handicapped 


3J80 


78 


Educable Mentally Retarded 


2,756 


67 


Trainable Mentally Retarded 


361 


09 


Learning disability 


84 


02 


Seriously emotionally 






disturbed 


39 


01 


Educationally handicapped 


19 


.5 


Physically handicapped 


838 


20 



Enrol Iment b y Sex and R acial and Et hnic Background 

Table 11.6 shows known enrollment by sdx and racial and ethnic background For 
the 61 traditional projects, and Table 11.7 provides the same figures for the thirteen unique 
projects (it should be noted that for 56 percent of the enrollment in the unique projects, 
racial and ethnic figures were not available; and for 66 percent, the breakdown by sex 
was not available). 

Of the known enrollment in the traditional projects, 55 percent were white, 37 
percent black, and 8 percent Spanish-surnamed, Oriental, and other; the corresponding 
Figures for the unique projects were 48 percent (white), 45 percent (black), and 7 percent 
(Spanish-surnamed, Oriental, and other). 
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Enrollment by sex was approximately 60 percent male and 40 percent female, 
although tn the unique projects, the known enrollment was 68 percent male and 32 percent 
Female* 

Table 11.6 

Number and Percent of Enrollment by Sex and Racial and Ethnic 
Background — Representative Sample of Vocational Education 
Projects for the Handicapped in Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects) 



Choracteristics Number Enrolled Percent of Enrollment 



ERIC 



Total by sex 7,416 100% 

Unknown 1,579 21 

Total known 5,837 100 

Male 3,566 61 

Female 2,271 39 

Total by racial and ethnic 7,486 100 

Unknown 1,911 26 

Total known 5,575 ^qq 

White 3,071 55 

Black 2,086 37 

Spanlsh-surnamed 311 06 

Oriental 9 

Other 26 01 

American Indian 73 01 



'0 
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Table 11.7 

Number and Percent of Enrollment by Sex and Racial and Ethnic 
Background — Representative Sample of Vocational Education 
Projects for the Handicapped in Nineteen States 
(Thirteen unique projects) 



Characteristics Number Enrolled Percent of Enrollment 



Total by sex 


7,829 


100 


Unicnown 


5,151 


66 


Total known 


2,678 


100 


Male 


1,822 


68 


Female 


856 


32 


Total racial and ethnic 


7,829 


100 


Unknown 


, 4,373 


56 


Total known 


: 3,456 


100 


White 


1,646 


48 


Black 


1,558 


45 


Spanish-surnamed 


39 


01 


American Indian 


12 




Oriental 


1 




Other 


200 


06 



Summary 

The major findings of the statistical overview are: 

1 . Most of the programming under the Part B set-aside was for special rather than 
regular or combination projects. This means that the goal of integrating handi- 
capped students into regular vocational education classos Is still merely a goal — 
not a realty. 

2. Approximately 30 percent of the projects in Part B set-aside programs were in 
some fomi of work experience program, and In nearly half of the projects, 

at least a few students were placed in work experience components. Considering 
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fhe handicapping conditions of the students^ this is a surprisingly good record. 
Most of the jobs held by students in such programs had litt'e relationship to 
the vocational courses provided by the school; the jobs were used both as a 
means of income maintenance and as work experience. 
3. Enrollment by handicapping condition generally paralleled the incidence of 

handicapping conditions throughout the nation. 
Most of the students were white^ but a sizable number were black (between 37 
and 48 percent). The high percentage of black students can be partially explained by 
the high percentage of black enrollment in some of the school districts visited. Few Spanish* 
surnamed, Oriental^ American Indian^ and other minorities were enrolled in the program. 
The breakdown by sex was approximately 60 percent male and 40 percent female. 

P olicy an d Planning 

The state level assessment revealed that most state program officers believe that 
policy and planning for vocational education programs for the handicapped are local 
responsibilities. Interviews were conducted with project and local education agency ad- 
ministrators at all 92 sites to determine how policy is set (if it is set) and how planning 
is carried out at the local level . 

Policy can be defined as "a definite course or method of action selected from among 
alternatives and in the light of given conditions to guide and determine present and futc're 
decisions." Planning is the process through which potential target populations are identified 
and priorities (based on available resources) are set; and programr Initiated are evaluated 
to determine their effecfiveness. 
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The Vocational Education Act oF 1963 established a national policy regarding 
vocational education For the handicapped, For it contained a general charge to the states 
that a portion of the grants they receive From the federal government be used to provide 
vocational education opportunities for the handicapped. However/ it wasn't until the 
1968 amendments established the Part B set-aside that such programming actually became 
a reality* Thus in a sense it can be said that the 1968 amendments Imposed on vocational 
educators From the national to the local levels a policy regarding the handicapped. 

The 1968 amendments also required states to prepare and submit "state plans," 
theoretically based on the needs oF local education agencies throughout the various states* 
The extent oF local education agency planning, and the methods used to draft local plans, 
were explored in the project level assessment. 
Policy at the Local Level 

Policy as deFined earlier in this section can emerge From within the local education 
agency or state deportment oF education, or it can be mandated by legislative or judicial 
Fiat. There can be no doubt that with respect to eoucational services For the handicapped, 
policy has been imposed from withouto Administrators in only fourteen of the 92 local 
areas visited in conjunction with the project level assessment said that vocational programming 
existed for the handicapped prior to the 1968 amendments, but even in these areas, the 
pre*-1968 programs were small compared to what they are today. In only a few areas have 
local school boards enunciated policies of their own towarJ the handicapped and in some 
instances, these have been negative (examples of both positive and negative policies will 
be described later in this section). 

There is also evidence that the Part B set-aside and other federal legislation dealing 
with educational services for the handicapped, along with class action suits and universal 
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educatlon legislation, have helped increase public awareness of the problems faced by 
the handicapped in acquiring educational services. All states and all local school districts 
visited during the course of this study were aware of these developments, whether or not 
they had been the subjects of such suits or legislation. Because of their importance to 
the development of policy at the local level, some of the more significant legislation 
recently passed by states, and class action suits brought against educational agencies in 
behalf of the handicapped, are summarized in this section. 
Legislation^ 

Virtually all states have in force some type of mandatory legislation requiring that 
at least a portion of their handicapped children be provided an education. Too frequently, 
however, these mandatory requirements have been ignored, and in almost all states many 
handicapped children in need of special education programs have been unable to obtain 
them. Examination of this situation a few years ago suggested that the presence of man- 
datory legislation had little effect on the expansion of educational opportunities for handi- 
capped children. 

The new laws, however, are different, primarily because many of them contain 
basic policy mandating the education of all handicapped children. For example, the 
North Carolina legislature pas-ed a law containing the following language: "The General 
Assembly of North Caro'ina hereby declares that the policy of the state Is to ensure every 
child a fair and full opportunity to reach his full potential and that no child as defined 
'n this Act shall be excluded from services or education for any reason whatsoever." In 

^Olympus Research Corporation is indebted to Alan Abeson, director of the State-Federal 
Cfearinghouse for Exceptional Children, Council for Exceptional Children, for the 
material appearing In this and the succeeding subsection. 
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another section of the low, the language Is even more specific by requiring that the 
state "shall prevent denial of equal education and service opportunity on the basis of 
national origin, sex, economic status, race, religion, and physical, mental, social, or 
emotional h andicap in the provision of services to an y child" (emphasis added). 

Some states are requiring dates by which compliance must be achieved., In Kansas, 
for example, a recent law requires that "the board of education of every school district 
shall provide special education services for all exceptional children in the school district « . . 
not later than July 1, 196?." A similar but more dramatic sto^jte, passed by the West 
Virginia legislature in March 1974, calls for the education of all exceptional children 
between the ages of five and 23 beginning luly 1, 1974. Presently, of the nineteen states 
with specific statutory dates of compliance, seven become effective in 1974, one In 1975, 
four In 1976, four In 1977, and two In 1979. 

Another Important element of emerging law is the incorporation of many of the 
legal principles that have been established through right-to-education and associated 
litigation. Perhaps the most significant of these elements Is provisions requiring that any 
alteration of a child's educational sftatus must be governed by adequate due process protectionso 

» 

Still another observable trend in recent legislation is emphasis upon the placement 
of handicapped children in educational programs which are as close to the normal situation 
as possible, yet in which they can effectively learn. The Wisconsin school code requires 
that "preference is to be given, whenever appropriate, to education of the child In classes 
along with children who do not have exceptional educational needs." Florida law specifies 
that in providing for the education of exceptional students, the superintendent, principals, 
and teachers shall use the regular school facilities and adapt them to the needs of exceptional 
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whenever this is possible. The Florida law also specifies that no student shall be segregated 

and taught apart From normal students until a careful stud/ of the student's case has been 

made and evidence obtained which indicates that segregation would be For the student's 

benefit, or is necessary because oF difficulties involved in teaching the student in a regular 

class. 

These laws have been accompanied hy increased appropriations for the education 

of the handicapped, A recent survey of nearly half of the states indicated that between 

the 1971-72 and 1973-74 school years, increases in appropriations ranged from 15 percent 

(Maine) to 377 percent (West Virginia). West Virginia's huge percentage increase meant 

a $2,7 million appropriation for 1973-/4, up from $564,268 in 1971 . In the same period, 

Arkansas went from $450,000 to $2 million, a 344 percent increase. The average increase 

3 

was about 60 percent. 

Along with expanded appropriations has come inclusion in state laws of financial 
penalties for failure to implement the states' mandates. In Maine, a law has been adopted 
which provides that if after the compliance date of July 1, 1975, all eligible exceptional 
children have not been provided "the necessary education" by the appropriate administrative 
unit, the state commissioner of education "may withhold all or such portion of the state 
aid" as in his judgment is warranted. Similar laws have been enacted in Missouri and 
Colorado, 

One final area that has recently received state legislature attention in special 
education statutes, and which may signal a trend, is the training of regular education 

"^Education Commission of the States, States wit h Conipr e h ens i ve Legislation and Edu catio nal 
Services For Handicapped Children, T97T. ^ " 

M ■! 1.11 ■!! ^i_.r K -f I ■ I Ml lH «■< nil MIH III H ■! I 

ERIC 
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personnel. As is well recognized, the ultimate success of educational progrqms for the 
handicapped is in large measure dependent upon the attitudes of regular educators, teachers, 
administrators, and policy makers. What negative attitudes they may hold must be altered, 
and they must be made aware of the educational needs of all handicapped children, re- 
gardless of whether these children are in regular-classes or special programs. In Colorado, 
in-service training of regular classroom teachers to provide special education services 
within regular classrooms is included as a "state reimbursable" expenditure, A recent law 
passed by the Gaorgia legislature requires that after July 1976, no certificates may be 
awarded to teachers, principals, or guidance counselors unless each candidate has success- 
fully completed a course of five or more quarter-hours in the education of exceptional 
children, or has participatod in local education agency staff development programs designed 
to assist teachers in '''entifying children with special needs. 
Litig ati on 

The following quotations from decisions of the Supreme Court of North Dakota 
(1974), the New York State Cownlssioner of Education (1973), and the Circuit Court 
for Baltimore County (1974) testify to the continuing success of t^e jc-Jicial effort to achieve 
the right to education for all handicapped children; 

We hold that G. H, is entitled to an equal education opportunity 
under the Constitution of North Dakota, and that depriving her of that 
opportunity would be unconstitutional denial of equal protocMon under 
the federal and state constitutions and of the due process and privileges 
and immunities clauses of the North Dakota Constitution (in the Interest 
of G. H., A Child vs G. H , b. H., F. H., Wllliston School District 
No. 1, etal., 1974). 
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I Find fhaf a class appeal is properly brought in this maffer, in 
that there are admiffedly numerous children residing wifhin the re- 
spondent district whose educational needs are not being adequately 
served, as required by Section 4404 of the Education Law (Reid vs 
Board of Education of the City of New York, 1973). 

The Court declares that it is the established policy of the State 
of Maryland to provide a Free education to all persons between the 
ages of five and twenty years, and this includes children with handi- 
caps, and particularly mentally retarded children, regardless of how 
severely and profoundly retarded they may be (Maryland Association 
for Retarded Children et al., vs State of Maryland, et al. , 1974). 
To date, 36 right-to-education lawsuits have been filed and are pending or have 
been concluded in 25 states. Of the seventeen that have been concluded, sixteen have 
been decided in favor of the plaintiffs (handicapped children or their representatives). 
Local Education Agency Policy 

In the light of all this legislative activity and litigation In behalf of the handicapped, 
local education agencies in all but a few of the 92 areas visited were far more aware of 
their responsibilities toward the provision of education for handicapped children than they 
had been in the past. However, in most areas, local education agencies were reacting 
to what they considered "still another demand" put upon the nation's schools rather than 
In translating these legislative and judicial mandates into a body of local level administrative 
policy. Although this study was concerned solely with vocational education for handicapped 
students at the secondary level, the attempt was nevertheless made to determine whether 
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locai school boards and superintendents oF education issued policy directives dealing 
with the identification of the universe of need and the various kinds of resources ear- 
marked for the handicapped coming into the local school districts. In most areas, one 
looked in vain for policy issuances that directed the various educational divisions (special 
education, vocational education, research units, for example) to work together in creating 
0 comprehensive program for the handicapped. 

A recent Rand Corporation report to the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare recommended that although expanded educational services for the handicapped 
are "greatly needed," other federal services should have priority over education in future 
federal spending. The i>ystem. Rand reported, "defies efficient and effective operations; 
inequities and gaps in service delivery abound, and not enough information is avai lable 
to manage the service system effectively."^ 

One of the problems appears to be the fragmentation of educational agencies into 
special units, each with its own private line to funding sources at the state and federal 
levels. National vocational education administrators talk to stote vocational education 
administrators, who in turn talk to their local counterparts. The same is true with special 
education, research divisions, and other units. It is seldom that all of these competing 
units get together to plan a program for the handicapped. The result is that vocational 
education programs for the handicapped are funded on an ad hoc basis, without policy 
and planning guidelines to aid those charged with initiating the projects. While there 

^Rand Corporation, Improving Services to Handicapped Children , report to the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, Contract No. HEW-OS-72-101 . 
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can be no doubf fhaf fhe resulting projects have been of benefit to the handicapped, most 
local education agencies have no way of knowing how many of their handicapped students 
are being served and the adequacy of the program mix. 
Exception s 

h ten of the 92 school districts visited, it was apparent that local school boards, 
superintendents, and special education and vocational education administrators hod moved 
from ad hoc reaction to outside developments to the establishment of comprehensive programs 
for the handicapped, based on written policy and a coordinated approach to planning. 
On the other hand, at least four school districts (there may have been more; it was Im- 
possible in most areas to obtain the kinds of documentation used in describing the two 
negative examples below), were operating as if there had been no class action suits in 
behalf of the handicapped or no passage of legislation requiring the education of all students, 
handicapped and non-handicapped. 

For example, in one state, three local education agency administrators stated that 
schools have the right to refuse to accept students who exhibit severe emotional handicaps, 
regardless of age. When questioned further, they agreed that state law requires that all 
children have the right to an education but that there could be extenuating circumstances, 
and that these were covered by other state and/or district policies. These policies, the 
respondents stated, allow the district to remove students from schools before they reach 
the age of sixteen if they are incapable of socializing; have severe antisocial attitudes; 
are felt to be dangerous to themselves, other students, or faculty members; or if programs 
do not exist by means of which behavioral and attitudinal problems can be modified. 
Further queries indicated that these students, or ex-students, are lost to the education system 
after their removal from schools. No effort is made to follow up cr reenroll tho "rejects." 
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the embaffled director of special education of a school district located in a 
progressive midwestern state -"- acting on his own, without support From the school board 
or his superintendent sent the Following memo to the principal and assistant principal 
oFthe senior hlijh school, the director oF vocational education, the director oF the guidance 
department, and the dean oF girls (a copy was sent to the superintendent): 

This is to InForm you that considerable dlFFiculty has been encountered 
regarding the enrollment oF suFFicient number oF students in the special needs 
program. As c consequence, it may become necessary to cancel the Funding 
for the special needs program at the state level .... IF such action becomes 
necessary, the [school district] will be in violation oF certain provisions oF 
the state code. I thereFore wish to discuss certain identlFi cation and en- 
rollment problems with you on [date and time]. 

The author of the memo, who was new In his job, was appalled at the indlFFerence 
oF his co-admlnistrators to the needs of the handicapped. The Part B project In this area 
had only one student enrolled. There was no attempt on the part of the guidance depart- 
ment to identify students with special needs, and mentally retarded and socially maladjusted 
children were rejected by the city's one high school. 

On a more positive note — in one of the areas visited, a spncial school district, 
with taxing authority, was created to accommodate all handicapped children who could 
not be served adequately by existing schools; and in another, five school districts combined 
to establish a policy reeducation of the handicapped and to construct a special school to 
help carry out this policy. Although the creation of a special school district and school 
may at first appear to run counter to the generally accepted goal of integrating handicapped 
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studenh wifh fheir "noimal" counferparf, bofh examples are nevertheless obvious manifesfa- 
Hons oFpoMc/ making qt the local level. Moreover, in both of fhe examples described 
below, students attending regular schools are also served (part time), and students enrolled 
in the special school districts and school may be referred to regular schools at some point 
in their training, 

St. Louis County ( Missouri). In December 1957, the voters of St. Louis County, 
after thorough public discussion, created a new school district. The district is different 
from other school districts in that it covers all of the area of St. Louis County and is im- 
posed over the county's other 25 school districts. It is unique in that it is responsible for 
developing programs of special education and vocational and technical education. It is 
the only school district in Missouri having the responsibility for providing a program for 
trainable mentally retarded children. 

During its first year of operation, the district provided services for handicapped 
children by entering into cooperative agreements with other local school districts and 
deferring payments to these districts until the first taxes levied by the special school district 
were collected. The district completed its first building in 1961 and is now operating 
eight buildings. 

The vocational and technical programs are designed to prepare students for initial 
employment in business, trade, and technical occupations while at the same time meeting 
all of the requirements for a high school diploma, thus making it possible for students to 
do further work in a college or university. The district offers 24, full-day training programs 
in eighteen different business, trade, and technical areas. 

ti^Sirll^'iiSSSS^^l^lLi^^ 1967 (the boards of education of) Manitowoc 

County's five school districts passed resolutions requesting the county board of supervisors 
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to construct a central facility to provide educational services for mentally handicapped 
children. Children are enrolled In the school upon the recommendation of a multldlsciplin- 
ary team which has completed a thorough psychoeducatlonal evaluation. An educational 
plan is developed by the team for each youngster before the child is enrolled. This educa- 
tional plan Is continuously evaluated and revised if necessary. 

The statement of policy developed by the five school districts is of special Interest. 
Immediate and long-range goals are listed under a general philosophy of education which 
states in part: "Mentally handicapped individuals, like their more able peers, are an 
Integral part of society and therefore their education should discover and develop those 
abilities which will ensure their worthy contribution and membership in that society." 
Among the specific goals are the following: 

(1) To initiate, improve, and expand instructional programs for handicapped 
students 

(2) To establish or otherwise encourage the. development of career oriented 
instruction 

(3) To develop programs of staff development 

(4) To establish cooperation among public and private agencies concerned with 
the welfare of the handicapped 

(5) To establish work experience projects for the handicapped 

(6) To refer students to regular schools (to the extent possible) for part of their 
skill development 

(7) To provide job placement services for the students 

(8) To evaluate and follow up on students after their exit from the program 
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The on-sife review indicated fhat these goals were being carried out successfully, 
Manitowoc County's experience Is not uncommon in Wisconsin; all eighteen vocational 
educational districts have adopted similar policies. 

There were other examples of policy in action at the local level, but none In which 
the policy statements were as car*".ully articulated as those described above. The Paterson, 
New Jersey, prograni concentrated on servicing the handicapped In regular schools and 
in creating work experience situations for the handicapped. Michigan school districts, 
partially but not solely due to prodding by the state, were especially successful in inte- 
grating the handicapped in regular classes — especially in regional vocational centers. 
Some Florida school districts had carefully articulated programs for the handiciapped, and 
other school districts experimented with diagnostic centers (mobile and stationary). 

These programs, however, were exceptions. In the vast majority of the school 
districts visited, projects were being initiated on an ad hoc basis. Little attention was 
given to the articulation of clear policy statements concerning educational services for 
the handicapped. 

Issues 

Local administrators were asked whether policies existed regarding some of the 
more important issues pertaining to educational services for the handicapped. Among these 
were policies regarding "special" versus "regular" classes, the development of work ex- 
perience components for the handicapped, and the possible effect revenue sharing may 
have on programming for the handicapped at the local level . 

With respect to revenue sharing, half of the administrators interviewed said that 
revenue sharing would have an adverse effect on programs for the handicapped/ seventeen 
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said that it would have no effect; and the remainder (29) said they "didn't know." The 
consensus of those who said revenue sharing would have a negative effect was that entrenched 
special interest groups^ most of which represent nonminority groups (or the "loudest" 
minorities)^ would see to it that funds that would otherwise have gone to the handicapped 
would be siphoned off for other purposes. One administrator in a rural southern school 
district called attention to the "courthouse syndrome." He reported that the county had 
just built a new courthouse^ had added a high fence with a gun tower to the jail (located 
directly across the street from the school), and was paying to maintain the old courthouse 
as a monument — all with revenue-sharing funds. In the meantime, school funds had been 
cut by the county. The administrator said that he tried to point out to the local judge the 
number of students now enrolled in the Part B project who, if they had followed the example 
of their predecessors, would have dropped out and possibly ended up in jail ~ but with 
little success o 

The general consensus of all administrators Interviewed was that work experience 
components should be initiated for the handicapped, and many school districts were sur- 
prisingly successful in promoting work experience situations for their handicapped students. 
The major constraints mentioned which limited work experience components werej (1) the 
reluctance of employers to hire severely handicapped individuals, and (2) the limited abilities 
of some handicapped students. Most of the handicapped students who were enrolled in work 
experience programs, other than those enrolled in sheltered workshops, were individuals 
^'hosft nopearance did not mark them as "different." j 

A|:|.. livimcirrl/ two-thirds of ihe local odminlbfrafors interviewed sdid thot it wus 
the policy of their school districts to inrecjiote the hondi capped ^Aith legulnt studrnts. 
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Twenty reported no policy In this area, and eleven said that they did not know whether 
such a policy existed. However, in most areas where the policy calls for integration, 
implementation was still far from ti reality. One of the major reasons cited by administrators 
for the lack of implementation Is that it is easier to account for funds spent for "special" 
classes than it is for funds spent for "regular" classes. "When auditors or evaluators like 
yourself come around," one administrator said, "it's far easier to explain special programs 
than it is regular programs, and it's far easier to keep track of the funds." Other reasons 
cited for the lack of implementation were the reluctance or inability of regular teachers 
to accept (or teach) handicapped students and the need of some handicapped individuals 
for special services that are not available in regular classrooms. 
P lanning " 

It would be a mistake to say that no planning takes place in the majority of school 
districts v/ithout articulated policies toward the handicapped, but it is accurate to maintain 
that whet planning does take place is of a short-term nature, generally directed at justi- 
fying specific projects. The question raised by the project level assessment was: Whose 

:»j v.. 

responsibility is It to plan educational programs for the handicapped? It would be unfair 
to place the blame for the lack of planning solely on vocational administrators or on the 
administrators of vocational programs. If is the responsibilily of vocational education to 
provide a specific kind of educational service to all who are referred to the vocational 
education ptogram — handicapped and non-handicapped; It is not necessarily the responsi- 
bility of vocational education to identify, assess, and .-ecruit all students coming up through 
the education system who should be referred Into the vooational education system. 

On the other hand, vocational education is responsible for administering the Part B 
set-aside program. Thus vocational education administrators, from the national to the local 
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levels, are at leait partially responsible for planning. Yet If vocatSonol educators were 
to use Part B sat-aslde Funds to discover the universe oF need and assess handicapped stu-* 
dents to determine their Fitness For occupational training, they would not only be duplicating 
activities carried out by other divisions oF educational agencies (special education and 
research units, For example), but they would also be reducing the amount oF Funds available 
to provide direct educational services to the handicapped* 

Thus IF long-*range plans are to be launched to provide comprehensive educational 
programs For the handicapped. Including vocational education, pertinent divisions oF educa- 
tional agencies ~ at both the state and local levels — muit work together* At the very 
least, special education divisions, vocational education divisions, research units, and 
inFormation collecting units should work together In planning programs For the handicapped* 
ideally, outside agencies, such as vocational rehabilitation, should also be brought Into 
the planning process. 

There was very little evidence oF this kind oF cooperation In most oF the areas In 
which the sample projects were located • When asked about the universe oF need or the 
establishment oF priorities, most respondents expressed bewlldermenf • "Planning,** IF It 
can be called ^hat, consisted mainly oF getting together with special educators to determine 
whot kind oF a project should be Funded and what types oF students should be reFerred to 
the project. The objective was to spend the Funds (Part E set-aside) available From the 
states . 

Part oF the problem is due to the aforementioned Fragmentation oF educational res- 
ponsibilities. It is doubtFul that coordinated planning For the handicapped will take place 
until a policy is set calling For coordination in the planning oF all educational programs. 
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Summary 

Prior fo fhe 1968 amendments fo fhe VocaMonal Education Acf of 1963, policy 
regarding educafion for the seriously handicapped was not a primary concern of educational 
policy makers at either the sfafe or local levels. Since fhe amendments, state and local 
educational officials have been forced to divote some attention to the handicapped. There 
is evidence to indicate that the amendments have spurred class action suits against educa- 
tional agencies in behalf of the handicapped and thaf these suits, in turn, have resulted 
in universal education legislation in some states. Because of these developments, overall 
policy toward providing educati j| services, including vocational education, to the handi- 
capped appears to be emerging. However, clearly articulated policies and coordinated 
planning have not yet occurred in most areas, although some areas are far more advanced 
than others. Nevertheless, It Is certain that since the passage of the 1968 amendments, 
P'^ojec^s have been funded for the handicapped in all states — projects that did not exist 
prior to 1968. 

Project Admin i st ra tion 

The amount of Part B set-aside funds that were allocated to individual projects 
constituted a miniscule proportion of all funds administered by local education agencies 
and schools. Perhaps for this reason it was relatively easy for local education agencies 
and schools to absorb I he administrative costs of the Part B program. Certainly as Tables 
11.8 and 11.9 indicate, the vast majority of Part B set-aside funds, expended betv/een 
school years 1972-73 and 1973-74, were spent for direct services to the handicapped. 
This was one of the most positive findings of the project level assessment. 

This section contains an analysis of the allocation of Part B set-aside furids, by 
cost category, and an exploration of the administrative techniques employed by local 
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educatlon agencies and schools in conducting th- set-aside program. It shoi,ld be kept 
in mind that the two preceding sections discussed problems associated with management 
Information systems and planning, both of which are administrative functions. They were 
treated separately because the issues they raise appeared to warrant special attention. 
Allocation of Funds 

Data regarding the allocation of funds, by cost category, were collected for both 
school year 1972-73 (the base year) and school year 1973-74. Data regarding school year 
1972-73 were presumably complete, whereas cost figures for school year 1973-74 (which 
was still in progress at the time of the study) were "o.iticipated" cost figures. Nevertheless, 
comparisons between the complete 1972-73 fund allocations and anticipated 1973-74 
allocations resulted ir highly significant findings. 

Table ll.;8 shows the allocation of funds, by cost category, for the base year 1972-73; 
the corresponding figures for school year 1973-74 are shown in Table 11.9 (all cost alloca- 
tion figures are for the 61 "traditional" projects Included in the representative sample). 
The term "contact staff" means personnel who work directly with handicapped students; 
e.g., instructors, counselors, therapists, and so forth. "Noncontact" staff are personnel 
whose regular work does not bring them Into contact v/ith the students; e.g., administrative 
staff, clerical workers, maintenance personnel, and the like. The term "combined costs" 
means the total of federal, state, and local funds allocated for the program. 

The information contained In the two tobies Is far from complete^ In 1972-73, 
combined costs were not available for nine projects, or 15 percent of the sample, and 
federal costs were not available for ten projects, or 17 percent of the sample. In 1973-74, 
combined and federal costs were not available for nine projects. Of the cost figures 
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Tabie 11.8 

Allocation of Funds by Cost Category — Reprusentafive Sample 
of VocaHonal Education Project s for 
the Handicapped in Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projecrs; 19/2-73) 
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Table 11.9 

Allocations of Funds by Cost Category — Representative SampI 
of Vocational Education Projects for 
fSe Handicapped in Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects; 1973-74) 
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obtained, breakouts b;. cost category were not available for 10 percent of the known 
federal expenditures lii 1972-73 and 11 percent of both the known combined and federal 
expenditures In 1973-74. 

Table 11.8 reveals that of the known 1972-73 expenditures, 83 percent were spent 
for contact staff, equipment, materials, and supplies; only 6 percent were allocated for 
noncontact staff and facilities. Most of the funds In the "other" category were spent for 
the transportation of students to schools and to work sites. Thus it can be concluded that 
approximately 93 percent of all known funds allocated for the program in 1972-73 were 
used to provide direct services to handicapped students. Of all federal funds, 92 percent 
were used for direct services. The figures for the 1973-74 school year were approximately 
the same. 

A highly significant finding emerges irom a comparison of fund allocations between 
school years 1972-73 and 1973-74: In 1972-73, fe deral funds a ccounted for 74 percent 
of the total expendit ures; the corresponding fi gure for ^973- 74 was only 58 percent. A 
check was mode to see if this trend held for all 92 projects included in the project level 
sample, both representative and nonrepresentative. Of all known funds allocated in 1972-73 
for the 92 projects, 67 percent were federal; the corresponding figure for school year 1973-74 
was only 56 percent. This was true even though federal allocations for 1973-74 were 23 
percent higher than for 1972-73. This means that the Part B set-aside program had an 
accelerating effect on state and local contributions to vocational education programs for 
the handicapped -- a highly significant fact. 

Other findings emerging from the comparison between the two years were: 

1 . The percentages of both combined and federal allocations for contact staff 

dropped a few points between the two years, and the percentages for noncontact 
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staFF increased a Few points* This probably reFlected increased administrative 

costs due to program expansion « 
2. Allocations For equipment increased significantly in 1973-74; the percen^ge 

of federal allocations for equipment rose eight percentage points between 

1972-73 and 1973-74. . 

The most important findings of this anal/sis, however, are that the majority .ofJederal, 
state^ and local funds all?^ated for the Part B set-aside program were expended for direct 
services to the handicapped, and that the program served to increase state and local contri- 
butions to vocational education programs for the handicapped. 
Organizational Structure 

Part B set-aside programs were for the most part absorbed into the already existing 
organizational structures of the schools in which they took place: vocational high schools, 
regional vocational education centers, comprehensive high schools, and institutions for 
the handicapped, among others. This is why, as Tables 11.8 and IL9 show, the costs of 
administering set-aside programs were relatively low. ^ Most of the staff hired with set- 
aside funds were "contact" staff; that is, personnel who work directly with handicapped 
students. On the other hand, the absorption of set-aside programs into traditional adminis- 
trative structures tended to diffuse their special missions. The handicapped program was 
just another "special" program the schools had to administer. 

The amount of funds received by a single school to carry out a "project" constituted 
such a snail percentage of all funds administered by the school (and were subject to year- 
to-year federal appropriations) that priority given to the handicapped program was generally 
no higher (and often iower) than priorities given to other programs administered by the 
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school. This deficiency was often balanced by the enthusiasm and aggressiveness of 
personnel hired to conduct projects. Such personnel usually chose to work in the project 
and were highly committed to special education. They made it their business to avoid 
as much red tape as possible and to force administrative decisions on issues important to 
the program. Yet in the absence of such enthusiastic and dedicated personnel, the projects 
were apt to be lost in the organizational wilderness of most schools, especially large 
comprehensive and vocational high schools. 

Table 11.10 shows the distribution of projects by type of school for all 92 projects 
included in t!.;; project level assessments About 60 percent o\ all projects included in 
the sample took place in either comprehensive or vocational high schools. Approximately 
40 percent were in institutions exclusively for the handicapped, which included nine 
sheltered workshops. 

Table 11.10 

Breakdown of 92 Vocational Education Projects for the Handi- 
capped in 24 States by Type of Institution 
(1973-74) 



Type of Institution Number of Projects Percent 



Total 92 100% 

Ex, for the handicapped ZC 3® 

Sp'*onHfirv conprehe"^*!*':^ 42 't^ 

Secondaiy vocational 12 lo 

Other 2 02 



;/iust pio|ccrs were oiyanizea with a project director reporting directly to a principal 
assistant superintendent (for specici education), or superintendent of schools. Under the 
project director was the project staff. In instances where there were a number of schools 



Included as part of a single project or where local education agencies were funded rather 
than projects, the project organization was generally determined by the size of the school 
district. In large school districts, the person at the local education agency level In chaise 
of special needs (generally an assistant superintendent) coordinated the project. In small 
school districts (and in projects that took place in a single school), school prir.sipals were 
responsible for the implementation and day-to-day operation of the project. 
Staffing 

Personnel whose salaries were paid by set-aside funds were primorily instructors — 
either vocational education instructors for skills training or special education personnel 
for prevocatlonal training. Funds were also expended for "evaluators" in diagnostic centers 
and for paraprofessionals and teacher aides. 

Almost all instructors employed by the program met state standards for certification 
in either special education or vocational education. Those who had not met state certifica- 
tion requirements were in the process of acquiring their credentials. 

On the whole, project personnel were selected from inside the school system, either 
from vocational education or special education. Those from vocational education who 
were teaching special classes usually volunteered for the positions. In Oklahoma the four 
projects included in the sample (two of which were statewide) were administered by the 
department of public welfare. The two statewide projects were under the auspices of 
vocational rehabilitation which, in Oklahoma, is under the public welfare umbrella. 
Use of N onproject Staff a n d Support 

Most projects were self-contained; i.e., whatever services were provided to the 
students were provided by the projects themselves without help from outside organizations. 
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Occasionally there were ties established vvlth vocational rehabilitation, but these were 
rare, the school district was responsible for providing academic instruction; but in many 
instances, enrollment in the project was the sum and substance of the handicapped students' 
school activities. In Ohio's larger cities, "coordinators of special needs" were funded 
(50 percent by the state and 50 percent by the local education agency). One of their 
responsibilities was to promote services from both within and without the educational, es- 
tablishment for handicapped students. However, in most instances, the nonproject staff 
and support, if it exibted in more than a few projects, was not readily definable. 
Staff Tr aining 

In all projects included in the sample, staff training was accomplished Informally. 
Rarely was a class established to train staff for a specific project. All of the state schools, 
and approximately 10 percent of the local schools, provided a semi formal orientation 
program for new teachers and other personnel, but this was about the extent of the "staff 
training" provided at the project level. However, most school districts encouraged staff 
to attend university courses, state seminars, AMIDS programs, and other training opportunit 
and provided released time for such training. 
Project Involvem ents 

Parents 

The project administrators and staff generally agreed that parental involvement In 
most of the projects was extremely limited „ Parents did not seek out project staff for con- 
ferences. Nor did project staff encourage parents to become involved In the operation 
of the project. Of course, parents received whatever report cards the school issued and 
were sometimes called to the schools for conferences, but such procedures were normal for 
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ail students, handicapped and non-handicapped. Data emerging From the parent Inter- 
views (Part III) indicate that the schools made genuine efforts to notify parents that their 
children had been placed in special programs. There was, however, some indication that 
occasionally parents learned about the program after the fact, and without benefit of 
personal contact from school or program administrators. 

The involvement of parents appeared to be most active in small projects and/or 
In projects located In Institutions not exclusively for the handicapped. The lack of parental 
involvement In state schools (exclusively for the handicapped) was due primarily to dis- 
tances between the schools (where the students resided) and their homes. 

Advisory Comm ittees 

Although vocational education advisory committees existed in most local education 
agencies, their impact on the Part B set-aside program was at best indirect and at worst 
nonexistent. Most project personnel knew that advisory committees existed, but few had 
any contact with them or knew who the members of the committees were or what Interests 
they represented. Where committees were active, they had an indirect effect on program- 
ming for the handicapped by recommending or approving occupational training (for the 
whole school or the local education agency — not specifically for the handicapped program), 
but they did not concern themselves with educational programs for the handicapped In 
particular. 

Relationshi ps between Vocationa l Edu cat ion arid Spec la I Educat ion 
One of the most significant findings of the administrative assessment Is that the 
relationship between vocational education and special education at the local level was 
so close that It was often difficult to distinguish between ihem. Considering that the two 
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agencies offen appeared fo be separate "BalHc sfafes" at fhe sfafe level, fhis came 
somewhaf as a surprise. In hindsighf, however, if is easy fo see how fhe fwo grew so 
close fogefher. Firsf, fhe organizafional relationship between the two agencies was 
quite different at the local level; both reported directly to the same superior — the 
superintendent of schools — and both were concerned with the Implementation of actual 
programs. State and national administrators were once and twice removed from the "firlhg 
line," thus bureaucratic conrerns were more apt to take precedence over program concerns. 
Party lines were more clearly drawn and adhered to, and both sought support for their 
respective positions within their respective organizational channels. 

At the local level, both agencies found themselves mutuolly dependent on each other. 
When vocational education administrators, who in the past have had very little experience 
in serving the handicapped, were asked to implement vocational programs for the handi- 
capped, it was only natural that they turned to special education. By the same token, 
when funds were made available for handicapped programming through vocational education, 
special education administrators, anxious to provide vocational components for their con- 
stituents, sought out vocational education administrators. The result was that old differences 
began to disappeo** as both sought to provide services For handicapped students. 

Thus in most areas, the two agencies were working very closely together. In some 
cases, special education personnel served as project directors under principals of vocational 
schools or school directors of vocational education; in others, vocational education in- 
structors worked under special education personnel, and in some cases, special education 
teachers were responsible for prevocational training, while vocational Instructors were 
responsible for skills training. In all but a few cases, cooperation between the two types 

of educators was close. 
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OF course, disagreements did arise* For example, the vocational instructor oF 
one y^roject explained that one oF the problems he had to Face was the tendency oF mentally 
retarded students to be overly physical in expressing their appreciation to Instructors. 
"At First/* he said, "they are all over the teachers, hugging them, trying to climb on 
their laps and hold their hands." He went on to explain how necessary it was to break 
them oF this tendency, "to establish some distance From the teachers, and to teach them 
to look For satisFaction In the task itselF, rather than In teacher approval." The special 
education teacher, on the other hand, said that one oF his major problems was that the 
vocational Instructors did not understand the need oF mentally retarded students For "con- 
crete and positive relnForcement." He said that many mentally retarded students did not 
progress because oF this lack oF understanding on the part oF vocational Instructors « 

This is a classic example oF the kind oF disagreement that arose between special 
education and vocational education personnel. Vocational Instructors were "job oriented"; 
special education teachers were "student oriented." Yet by working together in actual 
training situations, the Instructors were able to reach compromises* In the Final analysis, 
this give and take between special and vocational education personnel probably had a 
beneFlclal eFFect on the handicapped students they were serving. 
Re porting Rec[ u j re me n t s 

Considering the lack oF program InFormatlon available at the local level (described 
in the First section oF this part). It not surprising that reporting requirements Imposed on 
project administrators by principals, local education agencies, and state administrators 
were minimal. Usually the only ones required were Fiscal reports (to the states). Seldom 
were outcomes and Follow-up reports required at any level (Michigan was a notable excepti 
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Thus whatever outcomes and Follow-up records were kept depended solely upon the 

initiative oF project administrators. 

Summary 

Most oF the administrative costs oF the Part B set-aside program were absorbed by 
the sponsoring schools and institutions. More than 90 percent oF the Federal Funds expended 
For a representative sample oF projects For the handicapped in nineteen states were spent 
For direct educational services. The percentage oF Federal Funds to support the program 
dropped between eleven and sixteen percentage points between school years 1972-73 and 
1973-74, thus Indicating that the Part B set-aside program had an accelerating eFFect on 
state and local contributions to vocational programming For the handicapped. 

One oF the reasons For the low administrative cost oF the program was that projects 
were absorbed Into the existing organizational and administrative structures oF the sponsoring 
schools or Institutions. 

The projects were In most cases selF-contained, using Few resources From agencies 
outside the education system. Parental involvement in most projects was minimal, and 
very little use was made oF advisory committees. 

The relationship between vocational education and special education at the local 
level wus much closer than similar relationships at the state and Federal levels. Although 
disagreements arose between the two agencies, compromises were reached, and cooperation, 
based on mutual dependence, was close. 

The Instru ctional Program ^ 

The Interviews (summarized in Part III) indicated that both students and parents 
expressed extremely Favorable attitudes toward the projects in which they or their children 
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were enrolled. If one can judge solely from expressed afMfudes, fhe Part B set-aside 
program appeared fo be a success. Six ouf of fen projecf completers (who were no longer 
In school) held jobs af fhe Hme fhe Interviews fook place. Because of fhe absence of o 
control group, U was Impossible to determine whether project participants were more 
successful in finding jobs than their handicapped counterparts who did no! participate in 
the program. Nevertheless, considering that most of the students interviewed were classi- 
fied as "mentally retarded," the program's placement rate appeared to be good. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that student and parent attitudes may have 
been biased by two factors: (1) many, if not most, of the students were in programs designed 
to serve their specific needs for the Rrst time in their school careers, and (2) mentally 
retarded students (who constituted a majority of the students interviewed) are more likely 
to be positive about school than their non-handicapped counterparts. Moreover, the extent 
to which the t raining was responsible for placements was impossible to determine. 

The above comments are not meant to downgrade the findings of Part III, but to 
put them into perspective. If one can judge from the 92 project? included in the project 
sample, there are wide variations in both the type and quality of projects funded throughout 
the country under the Part B set-aside. The goals of programs include at least the following: 
diagnosis and assessment, prevocational training, the provision of counseling services, the 
acquisition of special equipment, and of course, skills training. The clientele ranges from 
the severely mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed to high level (or borderline) 
educable mentally retarded individuals. The teaching techniques vary from rudimentary 
to highly sophisticated, and the training that teachers receive in serving the hr-^)capped 
ranges from nonexistent to graduate degrees in special education. Projects are regular, 
special, and a combination of the two, and they are operating In depressed rural areas 
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and in suburban and urban areas wlfh varying unemploymenf rates and Industrial mixes. 
The Insfrucflonal confenf, for example, runs fhe gamuf of a program in New York City 
to teach trainable mentally retarded students how to travel on the subway to a highly 
sophisticated skills training program In the suburbs of Detroit for students with several 
different types of handicaps. 

Indeed the variations encountered In the field were so great that It was impossible 
to synthesize the 92 projects Into categories of vocational programming for the handicapped; 
and in some ways, the overall program defied analysis — statistical or otherwise. Most 
Important of all, without understanding the difficulties encountered dally by project ad- 
ministrators and Instructors — who In many cases must settle for "small victories" — an 
analyticui presentation would lack meaning. 

The project descriptions presented below, taken directly from notes made by researchers 
on site, are meant to communicate the complexity of the overall program, the effect of 
various environments and clienteles on project content, and the day-to-day unfolding of 
programs as seen from the point of view of instructors and administrators. The descriptions 
are followed by discussions of: (1) selection and referral, (2) curriculum and teaching 
methods, (3) guidance and counseling, (4) equipment and materials, and (5) outcomes 
Information. 
P roject Descriptions 

The projects described below Illustrate not only the diversity of programming through- 
out the nation but also the thorny problems faced by administrators and instructors in Imple- 
menting the Part B set-aside progrcim. In some cases, they provide a "feel" for what goes 
on day to day in the classroom and raise serious questions regarding expected outcomes. 
They also point up the difficulties In attempting to assess, ("evaluate") such a diverse program. 
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The researchers* notes, upon which the descriptions are based, were edited to 
eliminate subjective opinion, but otherwise were left intact# However, the names of 
teachers and students (where the/ were mentioned) were changed For reasons of privacy. 

A Small Town in the Southwest 

(Observation of a team of three instructors teaching "related" sub|ects to horticulture, 
food service, and laundry service students.) About fourteen students were scattered around 
three tables coloring a dittoed picture of an Iron and the letter]^, following step-by-step 
instructions given by William, the horticulture teacher, and Mary, the food service teacher* 
William Is easygoing and warm. When he talks to students or passes them, he puts his 
hand on the'^r shoulders. He rarely speaks without a grin, and the students seem eager 
to please him. Mary, on the other hand, speaks formally, like a teacher. "To whom do 
we say please?" she asks. "I didn't see a hand raised, William." 

Marjorle, a black student, legally blind, and brighter and more forward than most, 
would banter humorously with William, then cringe away when Mary spoke to her. 

The third teacher had a "youVe not going to get away with anything" game going 
with one student. The student would hold his picture up to show Hfffl She'd say, "that 
cord isn't finished, Jim." Jim was only Interested In the game he was playing with her, 
though he was getting his work done. 

All of the students but two seemed either severely retarded or disturbed. Several 
had serious physical problems. Only one seemed capable of reading. They were heavily 
dependent on attention from the teacher. A few would lapse into complete inactivity when 
direct attention was not being paid to them. Most would respond strongly to personal attention 

They were being taught to follow instructions carefully: "When you finish coloring 
the cord on the iron, stop. Wait for us"; or: "Remember to outline the handle before you 
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color ifi" Mofor confrol • • • Bill's hands Flapped sloppily, but somehow he managed 
to keep mosf of fhe colors inside fhe lines. Colors # . • Marjorie, almosf fofally blind, 
wrifes her name in perFecf script, each leffer n difterenf color. Manners • . • cios^room 
behavior* 

"Af ofher fimes", William says, "fhey fie their shoes, brush their teeth, comb their 
hair" — all the minute details oF existence, and simple day-to-day tasks are slowly and 
careFully presented. Most oF the students try hord to loarn, mciinly to please the teachers. 
Mary says that this "doing For the teacher" is what gives her so much satisfactioM more 
than she would get in the "disrespectFul" atmosphere oFa regular classroom* 

A Large Northeastern City 

The Part B programs consist oF two woodworking classes in the basement oF a junior 
high school. All the students ore classiFied as educable mentally retarded, most black 
or Puerto Rican. The First class is taught by a retired cabinetmaker, mild mannered, soFt 
spoken, and patient; the second by a six-Foot seven-inch giant in his mid-twenties. Both 
ore white. The atmosphftre in the retired cabinetmaker's class is calm but busyt All oF 
the students are working on "projects"; the instructor goes From table to table oFFering help 
and advice. Although he keeps his distance, he seldom touches the students; they seem 
to like himu He says; "These kids are slower than most, but I don't think it's because 
they are mentally retarded. They just Fell behind in school From the First grade up, and 
now they're in trouble* The problem is that most oF them will never become carpenters; 
some oF them hove no talent For it at alL I don't know what courses they should be taking, 
but it's obvious that most oF them should be receiving some other kind oF training." 

The afmospHere in fhe second class is hostile, and fhe huge instructor is a Frank, 
blunt man. He says that he's in the wrong job. "I wasn't meant to be a baby sitter." 
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Like the first teacher, he says that his students are not mentally retarded. "They're 
discipline problems, and the reason they hired me is because I'm a big white man among 
small black students. I was hired to scare them." He complains about the educational 
approach: "All they're interested in here is having the kids do 'projects' so that they can 
display them out in the hall." He complains about the materials: "Look at that lumber. 
It's so green and warped that it's impossible to do anything with it." 

The new principal said later that the second teacher's application for a transfer is 
now being processed. 

A Midweste rn Suburb 

More than a hundred handicapped students from five different school districts are 
referred to a regional vocational center for skills training. The students spend one-half 
day in their regular schools and one-half day at the vocational center. At the center, 
the students are placed in fifteen different skills training classes with regular (non-handicapped) 
students, and two classes which combine the handicapped with the disadvantaged. The 
latter two classes are "janitorial services" and "health services" (mainly nurse's aide). 
The school is new and modern, and the equipment is excellent. The special education 
teacher who administers the project (under the direction of the principal) keeps meticulous 
records, sees to it that the placement and counseling services of the schopi are made avail- 
able to "her students," and conducts follow-up studies. 

When students are referred to regular classes, the instructors are not told that the 
students are handicapped. This leads to endless speculation among the instructors. "I 
suspect," ',ays the distributive education teacher, "that those two are yours." The special 
education teacher Immediately changes the subject. Similar remarks were heard in other 
classes. 
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In anofher sifuaflon, Rve whites who ar^ severely mental I y retarded are enrolled 
in the {anitortal class with Four disadvantaged blacks. "What are the eleven steps For 
stripping and Finishing this Floor?" the Instructor asks. Immediately, Five white hands 
go up In the air. "How about you, Tony?" he asks one oF the black students. Tony smiles 
and starts to answer, but he only gets to the third step. 

Finally Tony says: "Look, I know how to clean this Floor. I don't need those eleven 
steps . " 

The white hands are persistent. The teacher calls on a boy with a severe speech 
deFect. He laboriously describes the eleven steps and smiles delightedly when the teacher 
compliments him. 

Later, out in the hall, the special education teacher says that it's "not good practice" 
to mix the handicapped with the disadvantaged unless normal students are also enrolled. 
"But, what can we do? Those mentally retarded boys you just saw can be trained to be 
janitors and can be placed In jobs. The disadvantaged kids can't make it in more skilled 
classes because they're way behind educationally. Yet they can be placed as janitors 
and there's good money in janitorial jobs. So we put them in together. OF course, it's 
impossible to get non-hondicapped, non-dlsadvantaged kids to enroll in the janitorial 
program . " 

In other, regular classes, the special education teacher talks in sign language with 
her deaF students. "How do you communicate with the deaf?" the instructor of a printing 
clasi is asked. 

"Oh, it's not much of a problem. Usually, I can get across a point by gestures, but 
sometimes we have to communicate through notes," he answers. 
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The project is fighfly adminisfered, the Insfrucfional program appears fo be excellent, 
and the placement record ts good. 
In stitutional Program 

The school ts located tn an old building tn a rundown area of a large northeastern 
city; but inside, the building is impeccably maintained, attractive and excellently equipped. 
The school provides vocational training For seriously crippled children, including epileptics/ 
diabetics, and victims of cerebral palsy end muscular dystrophy, among others. Part B 
set-aside Funds are used to partially Finance a graphic arts course For students already 
enrolled in the school. The program Is designed For eighth and ninth grade students as 
well as high school students. During its two years oF existence, the graphic arts program 
has placed more than 70 percent oF Its graduates. 

The principal explains that one oF the purposes oF the school is to insti'l conFidence 
in the students. "We make them perForm as much as possible. We give music lessons, 
speech lessons, and drama lessons, as well as provide vocational education." AFter lunch, 
the students present scenes From "Hamlet." l>e boy who plays Hamlet has severe cerebral 
palsy, and the girl who plays his mother perForms From a wheel chair. Their fellow students 
cheer the players enthusiastically. The principal explains that the boy who played Hamlet 
was aFraid to do anything For himselF when he First came to the school. "His parents put 
him in a corner and did everything For him. Can you imagine what that applause means 
to him?" 

Sheltered Workshop 

Five towns and a state school For the educab'le mentolly retarded in a New England 
state joined together to administer a sheltered workshop. About 50 percent of the students 
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are from the state school and 50 percent from the five towns. The program is divided 
Into two phases: prevocatlonal and full-time work. The prevocatlonal phase Is run on 
a regular school schedule; the students spend one-half day In their regular schools and 
one-half day In the prevocatlonal program. The work phase Is full time, for twelve months 
a year, Including two weeks' vacation. 

One of the goals of the program is to place students in advanced training and/or 
In outside jobs. However, the program has not been in operation long enough to determine 
whether this goal Is realistic. 

Work Experience Program 

The program is operating in a rural area of a Middle Atlantic state. Part B funds 
are used to fund three work experience coordinators, none of whom work exclusively with 
the handicapped. They work in the eleven schools of what is called an "intermediate unit. 
Both special education and vocational education are heavily involved in the intermediate 
units, but cooperation between the two Is not yet "total." The coordinators administer 
an "employmenl f r'entation" program, and H^velop on-the-job training work stations. 

One of the biggest problems they have is finding adequate transportation (in a rural 
area) for handicapped students. They also complain that they have been unsuccessful in 
gaining the cooperation of "the old Industrial arts department." The coordinators would 
like to use the industrial arts facilities for their employment orientation program, but 
the industrial arts director does not want to be associated with anything that "smacks of 
•orientation' or 'prevocatlonal' training." 

The intermediate unit has developed a "handbook" for work experience coordinators. 
It includes a list of several thousand jobs that coordinators should keep in mind when lookir 
for work experience stations. 
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Diognostic Unit 

This project, operating in a large southern city, consists of a mobile Singer-Graflex 
vocational evaluation trailer, including ten testing units, which moves From one high school 
to another throughout the year. Approximately 308 students (not all handicapped) were 
evaluated during school year 1973-74 — 162 blacks and seventeen whites; 145 boys and 
34 girls. Separate evaluation sheets are prepared For the students, indicating how well 
they perFormed at each testing station. Copies go to the students' teachers and guidance 
counselors, but there is no Follow up. The evaluation unit director doubted that student 
programs are modlFied as a result oF the evaluations. Students spend one 2-1/2 hour period 
per week (For one to ten weeks, depending on how many units they wish to attempt) in the 
diagnostic lab. 

The director oF this particular testing unit claimed that he had no problem applying 
the norms that Singer has established to handicapped students, a common criticism of 
Singer raised by the directors oF other such units. However, the director also admitted 
that he has had no training In the use oF the Singer-GraFlex unit, 

^ummary 

OF the seven projects described above, three could be rated as average, two above 
average, and two slightly below average. Taken together, however, they Illustrate many 
oF the problems associated with the Implementation oF vocational education programs For 
the handicapped. For example, what kinds oF outcomes are expected for programs that 
deal with trainable retarded students — students who do not even know how to tie their 
shoelaces or whose attention span is extremely limited? Some states, Michigan Is an 
example, have decided that vocational education Is not the proper answer For "tralnables" 
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and have therefore limited their progrars to "educables** and other handicapped Individuals. 
Yet a horticulture program For tralnables In Texas claims an 80 percent placement rate 
For Us completers* 

The. two woodworking Instructors doubted that their students were actually mentally 
retarded, as they were classiFied. One oF the Instructors complained that most oF his 
students were in the wrong course; the other was obviously not suited to teaching! the handi- 
capped. The Singer-GraFlex program seemed to operate in a vacuum — only marginally 
connected with the students' regular school program — and the director of the program 
was untrained in the equipment he was operating, ConFusion between '^handicapped*' 
and "disadvantaged" individuals was rampant throughout the program; and in some cases, 
so-called disadvantaged students "lost Face" by being placed in classes with the mentally 
retarded. ConFlicts between vocctional and special education appeared in the work ex- 
perience program, and sheltered workshops even though the) ore considered anachronistic 
by many modem educators — were still being established. 

Nevertheless, the projects were serving the handicapped, and most students and 
their porents were grateFul For them. The negative aspects oF the programs were emphasized 
only to illustrate the complexity oF the problems associated with Initiating a vocational 
education program For the handicapped. Thus the project descriptions should serve as 
a base For the discussions which Follow. 

Select ion and ReFerral 

Two types oF evaluations were made oF students placed in vocational education 
programs For the handicapped: (1) evaluation and classiFicatlon oF handicapping cor.':lltlon, 
and (2) evaluation oF student aptitudes. The First was £ot a responsibility oF vocational 
education; the second was sometimes, but not always, a vocational education responsibility. 
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Sources of Referrals 

The most common sources of referrals for projects in comprehensive and vocational 
high schools were special education classes either in the high schools or in the elementary 
schools of the districts. Students enrolled in "regular" classes were sometimes referred 
to the projects by instructors and/or guidance counselor, but they constituted a minority 
of the enrollment in the overall program. 

In institutions for the handicapped, students already enrolled were placed in the 
Part B set-aside projects. Sheltered worl<shops enrolled students from institutions, special 
education classes, and in a few cases, youngsters who were not enrolled in schools or 
students who had completed sl<ills training programs but were not yet ready for outside 
employment. 

Almost all trainable and low-level educable mentally retarded students were referred 
to the Part B set-aside program by special education teachers. On the other hand, high- 
level educable mentally retarded students, well as students classified as "learning dis- 
abled" or "emotionally disturbed," were often referred from regular classes. Most of the 
physically handicapped were in institutions, but a few were referred from regular and 
special education classes. 

Screening, Diagnosis, and Evaluation 

Virtually all of the student evaluations observed during the couse of the project 
level assessment were of the "student aptitude" type — orientation and prevocational 
programs (which included assessment components), and mobile and stationary assosment 
and diagnostic units. These assessments, however, were not used to screen individuals in 
or out of the program but to determine in which general area of vocational education they 
should be placed. 
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The evaluafion and classiFicafion oF sfudenfs by handicapping condiflon generally 
occurred long beFore fhe sfudenfs were reFerred fo fhe vocational program. In all buf a 
Few oF fhe 25 sample sfafes, Formal evaluations oF sfudenfs by mulfidisciplinary feams 
were mandated by state law. In a Few states, however, evaluation and classiFi cation 
was leFt up to teachers and/or guidance counselors. It should be emphasized that rarely 
IF ever did vocational education or project personnel diagnose and classi Fy student handi- 
caps; however, diagnosis and classlFlcatlon have never been considered a responsibility 
oF vocational education. 

Nevertheless, the question oF screening and evaluation raised several issues. One 
was the use oF IQ tests alone to classi Fy students as mentally retarded. There was a variety 
oF attempts being made to establish broader, less "culture-bound" methods oF classiFi cation. 
Another was the lack oF periodic reevaluations oF students classiFied as handicapped. The 
concern was that once a student is clossiFied as handicapped, he is so labeled For the re- 
mainder oF his school career, or For liFe. Several itates (Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
For example) possed lows requiring periodic reevaluation oF students classiFied as mentally 
retarded, seriously emotionally disturbed, or learning disabled,^ 

In areas where minority populations were large, one oFthe most sensitive and emotion- 
packed issues was the classiFi cation oF minority students in one oF the mentally handicapped 
categories. One southern administrator said that when a program is "black-heavy," due 
to the "misclassiFI cation" oF black students, the result is that white students who are 
"legitimately" retarded are not served. In many large cities, teachers and administrators 

.^^^^^^^ — ^ 

^HR69, which permits parents access to school records, will probably make the labeling 
oF students an unlikely occurrence. 
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were openly cynical about a classification system that produceJ handicapped classes that 
were made up almost solely of minorities. "Look around you/' said one teacher, "notice 
the color of my students. Isn't it interesting that all of them are black?" 
CrUeria for Hand icapping Condition 

For students enrolled in the set-aside program, there were no problems in classifying 
physically handicapped or trainable mentally retarded students^ The vast majority of the 
more severely handicapped students was already in institutions and obviously in need of 
special attention. One issue that arose, however, was whether "trainables" should be 
referred into vocational education programs. A large majority of the administrators and 
instructors interviewed believed that the set-aside program should be reserved for those 
handicopped individuals who had the potential for competing on an equal basis in the 
labor market. TrainobleS; they contended, did not hove this potential. 

As for the classification of students as educable mentally retarded — there were 
two problems, one relating to the aforementioned IQ scores, and one to the difference 
between mentally retarded and "disadvantaged" students. An IG of 75 was the standard 
cutoff for educables in most areas oF the country, but in some If ranged up to 85. Most 
school districts held welhto-estabi ished cutoFFs, buf the IG test, as a measure of mental 
retardation, was being challenged in mnnv a«eab of the country especially in large 
metropolitan areas. 

In smaller schools, no attempt was mode to separate educables from the disadvantaged^ 
"The disadvantaged are handicapped," said one administrator. "Ten out of ten handicapped 
are disadvantaged and ten out of ten disadvantaged are handicapped," said another. While 
projects where this attitude prevailed we»e a minority, thcjy did exist, and in some cases 
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they existed out of what administrators believed was necessity. "IF we didn't lum;. our 
handicapped and disadvantaged together," said a project director in a smal! rriidwestern 
town, "we might not have enough kids In either category to qualify For state grants." 

The most nebulous oF all caf'egorles was "emotionally disturbed" and "learning dis- 
ability." Both were based primarily on behavioral deFlnitions. Thus IF a student was having 
or causing trouble, he might very well be labeled as emotionally disturbed or learning 
disabled. IF such a policy were carried to the extreme, all students who did not conForm 
to a prescribed "norm" could be classlFled as "handicapped." In a Few states, Instead 
oF classiFying students in existing categories, they created new ones ("socially maladjusted," 
for example, or ^'educationally handicapped"). 

It should be emphasized that most of the personnel interviewed in connection with 
the project level assessment were "project" or vocational education administrators and 
instructors. Their knowledge of the evaluation and diagnosi:^ process was qt best super*- 
FIcIaL "We accept whomever they send us," one project director said. "Classification 
by handicap is not our can of worms." It was not possible, therefore, to assess the evalua- 
tion and diagnosis process in depth. Nevertheless, there were many indications that the 
classification of students in mentally handicapped categories (except trainable mentally 
retarded) was a. source of tension to educators, students, and the general public. 

Educational Plans 

One of the purposes of multldisclpline evaluation teams and aptitude and assessment 
programs was to work out an educational plan for each Individual student. Such plans Included 
the kinds of academic or remedial basic education the student should receive and the 
vocational area in which he should be placed. These plans served the function of steering 
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students info specific programs, but once fhey were placed in programs, the plans were 
generally forgoflen. In some of fhe smaller projects, records were kepf in an informal 
and personal manner, yet they often included fhe kind oF detail fhaf was conducive to 
She development of Individual program goals. In a New York Cify projecf, for example, 
daily records were kepf of sfudenf acfivifies and progress, and plans for each succeeding 
day were worked ouf in advance. One Michigan project used a computer fo prepare on 
C! ».vr?AHy basis a unique set of octivlfies for each sfudenf, based on fhe sfudenf 's abilifles, 
accomptishmenfs fo dafe, and go^'iis. 

Such projecfs, however, were excepflons. The general rule in mosf projecfs was 
fhaf sfudenfs would work fogefher on fhe same fopics for fhe same lengfh of fime — foward 
predetermined course goals fhaf exisfed before fhe sfudenfs were placed in fhe classes. 
This general focus would narrow fo fhe individual only when sfudenfs were placed In work 
experience sifuafions. Even fhen, sfudenf in-school acfivifies would nof be geared fo 
individual needs. 
Curriculum a nd Tea ching Mef hods 

In fhe early days of fhe Parf B sef-aside program, a subsfanflal porfion of fhe funds 
were spenf on curriculum developmenf . Researchers refumed from fhe field wifh reams 
of fhis kind of maferial from virfually every sfafe. If covered every vocafional area and 
broke courses down info modules geared fo individualized insfrucfion fechniques. In some 
of fhe newer regional schools and/or insfifufions fhls maferial, as well as more sophisflcafed 
curricula developed by universlfies, was being used. In fhe majorify of fhe projecfs, 
however, curricula and feaching fechniques were far more fradiflonal. 

New York Is one of fhe sfafes fhaf has developed some excel lenf curriculum maferials. 
Yef when a small mofor repair feacher in upsfafe New York was asked abouf his curriculum. 



he replied: "When they can fix all of fhe fhings I can fhink of to mess up fhis engine 
mfh, fhen they've learned whaf I have fo feach fhem." Individualized insfrucfion in 
a small Texas project consisted of a young, weafher-foughened lawn maintenance instructor, 
wearing faded jeans and cowboy boots, hunkered down over an electric lawnmower, ex- 
ploring with two boys the reasons why the mower stopped running. 

Nearly all of the in^'tructors interviewed expressed a theoretical commitment to 
individualized instruction, but as with "moinstreaming/' that commitment had not yet 
been translated into action ~ except to the extent that "hands-on" vocational training 
(which by its very nature is individualized) is practiced. 

The reasons for this discrepancy were that most classroom teachers did not have the 
time to develop their own curricula, nor did they have access to materials that had already 
been developed. Why the latter is true was unclear/ but it is seldom that state developed 
curriculum materials were found at the project level. 

It was outside the scope of this study to assess the relationship between "innovative" 
or traditional classroom techniques and the overall quality of programming. However, 
the general imprassion that emerged was that the newer materials worked best in large 
institutions for the handicapped, or in regional vocational centers which were equipped 
with the latest teaching aideS/ and sometimes in computerized systems for developing 
individucilized educational plans. The lack of such equipment in smaller schools appeared 
to render advanced curriculum techniques impractical. However; it should be emphasized 
that in the smaller projects^ the personal attention received by students was for greater 
than it was in the larger, more "advanced" Institutions. Most instructors throughout the 
country, even those in modern schools and institutions/ believed that £ersona|/ noncom- 
puterized/ nonmachlne attention was extremely important in serving the handicapped ~ 
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especlally during fhe early phases oF fhelr fraining. The ideal would be a combination of 
fhe fwo; but in man/ areas, especially rural and urban areas, the resources to achieve 
this ideal were not available. In Dade County, Florida, this special attention was provided 
to handicapped students in regular classrooms by aidcfs, Funded From Part 6 Funds set aside 
For that purpose. 

Occupational OFFerings and Range oF Class Hours 

The deFInition oF vocational education contained in the 1968 amendments is. In 
part, CIS Follows: 

• • • vocational or technical training or retraining which is given in schools 
or classes (including Field or laboratory work and remedial or related aca- 
demic and technical instruction incident thereto) under public supervision 
and control or under contract with a sta! '} board or local education agency 
and is conducted as part oF a proqrom designed to prepare individuals For 
gg'Of'^L.^^^Plpy'^®"*' or semiskilled or skilled workers or techn icia ns or 
sub proFessionals in recognized occupat ions . . . (emphasis added). 
This language indicates that vocational education For the handicapped means "skills 
training/* or training For "gainFul employment" in skilled, semiskilled or technical positions. 
However, data taken From class enrollment Figures For 71 oF the 92 sample projects (Table 
IL1 1) shows that 65 percent oF the handicapped students enrolled in the 71 projects were 
in non-skill training courses. OF these, 55 percent were enrolled in prevocational courses. 

This raises the question oF whether set-aside Funds were In most Instances being used 
to FulFill the intent oF the Act. For example, should non-skill training courses be Financed 
with vocational education Funds or with other Funds appropriated For the handicapped? 
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Table 11.11 

Enrollment by Type of Training 
(71 Projects)* 



Type of Training 


Enrollment 


Percent of 


Total 


9,350 


100% 


Skills fraining 


3,232 


35 


Non-skills fraining 


6,118 


65 


Skill fraining 


3,232 


100 


Trade and indusfrial 


2,065 


64 


Healfh occupafions 


277 


09 


General business 


231 


07 


Agriculfure 


230 


07 


Gainful heme economics 


183 


06 


Disfribufive educafion 


66 


02 


Graphic arfs 


35 


01 


Piano funing 


4 




Ofher nonspecified 


141 


04 


Non-skills fraining 


6,118 


100 


Prevocafional 


3,371 


55 


Nongainful home economics** 


829 


14 


Tuforing 


796 


13 


Evaluafion 


416 


07 


Travel fraining 


237 


04 


Shelfered workshops 


214 


03 


Mini skills 


140 


02 


Indusfrial arts 


94 


02 


Other 


21 





*The fourteen **unique" projects were eliminated from the table; occupational informa* 
fion was not available for an additional seven projects. 

**These projects were judged by research teams as "nongainful" home economics; they 
were considered by project personnel/ however^ as ''gainful. 



The answer to this question depends to a great extent upon the types of handicapped indi- 
viduals who are referred into the program. If trainable mentally retarded individuals are 
referred to the vocational education program — and 12 percent of the total enrollment is 
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classified as "trainable" — skills training may not always be possible* The same is true 
For seriously but educable mentally retarded students, who v/ere often enrolled in sheltered 
workshops, and to many students who were classified as seriously emotionally disturbed 
and learning disabled. 

These issues related once again to the absence of planning at any level for overall 
educational services For the handicapped. It would seem that the first priority of the set- 
aside program should be to provide skills training For handicapped individuals who, although 
they may need special educational services to succeed in vocational education programs, 
were judged capable oF competing on the open labor market with non-handicapped indi- 
viduals« IF vocational e'^ucation were to serve this target group, other Funds (special 
education Funds, For example) could be used to provide non-skills training For those who 
are not and never will be capable oF competing on the open labor market « However, iF 
this were to happen. It would necessitate coordination oF planning. From the local to the 
national level, involving such agencies as special education, vocational education, re- 
search and statistics units, vocational rehabilitation, and perhaps other agencies. Such 
;'>lanning was not taking place in most oF the areas visited in conjunction with the project 
level assessment « 

The courses in the 92 projects ranged over the entire spectrum oF vocational education 
oFFerings, but the largest number were in the trade and industrial category (primarily male), 
home economics (primarily Female), and prevocational (primarily younger students)* As 
in other programs, the range oF training was considerably wider For men than for women « 
Most Female students were enrolled in home economics, health occupations, and prevoca- 
tional training • The remainder were scattered throughout distributive education and office 
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cnd clerical classes* Of course^ the number of occupafional offerings inciuaW in the 
trade and Industrial category Is much larger than the number of occupations In the home 
t'^onomlcs and health occupations categories. This factor^ more than any other^ accounted 
for the wider range of occupational training for men. 

However^ It should be noted that In the judgment of ORC researchers, most of the 
home economics courses were not "gainful/' even though they were so billed by project 
staff. If this judgment Is correct, the amount of skills training available to women In the 
71 projects was very slight Indeed. 

One significant finding of the assessment Is that there were few differences between 
the types of skills training In which the mentally handicapped were enrolled and those In 
which the physically handicapped and those with sensory handicaps were enrolled. 

Table 11.12 shows the ranges of hours that students were enrolled in the representative 
sample of 61 traditional projects. Nearly 60 percent of the students spent between eleven 
and twenty hours per week In the set-aside projects, and 34 percent spent more than twenty 
hours In set-aside classes. Virtually all enrolled students had other school attachments 
while enrolled In the projects. 

Guidance and CounseUng 

Only a few of the larger projects paid for guidance and counseling personnel from 
project funds. Most students enrolled in set-aside projects had other school attachments 
and, theoretically at least, had access to the regular school guidance and counseling staffs 
Within the projects, project directors and work experience coordinators were most likely 
to serve as surrogate counselors. The Instructors of special classes and prevocational courses 
were more likely to deal with the individual problems of their students than did instructors 
of regular classes. 
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lable 11.12 

Range of Student Hours — Representative Sample of Vocational 
Education Projects for the Handicapped in Nineteen States 
(61 traditional projects) 





Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 




of 


of 


of 


of 


Student Hours 


Projects 


Projects 


Enrol lees 


tnrollees 


Total 


61 


100 


7,071 


100 


Information not 








available 


11 


18 


947 


13 


Known information 


50 


100 


6,124 


100 


1 to 5 


10 


20 


1,635 


27 


6 to 10 


9 


18 


910 


15 


11 to 15 


14 


28 


1,083 


18 


16 to 20 


7 


14 


407 


07 


20 or more 


10 


20 


2,089 


34 



There was considerable involvement of regular guidance counselors in the selection, 
testing, and referral process that brought students into the projects. However, although 
there were widespread assurances that school counselors were always available to students 
enrolled in the set-aside program, there was little evidence of actual involvement on a 
day-to-day basis. As noted previously, the projects tended to become self-contained. 
Most student services, including guidance and counseling, were provided by project staff. 

In the larger schools, nonproject staff were more involved in job placement and 
orientation activities. In many instances, vocational rehabilitation staff provided place- 
ment services; In others, regular vocational education work experience coordinators, in- 
structors, and job development personnel worked with students in the set-aside component. 
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Equipmenf and NAa ferials^ 

The qualify of equipment and maferiols did nof appear fo be a major concern to 
mosf project personnel. Most rated available equipment as ''adequate" or better. This 
may be due to the fact that the majority oF the students were in the educable mentally 
retarded category and used the same equipment provided For regular classes* Most physically 
handicapped students and those with sensory handicaps were enrolled in institutions that 
in most cases were excellently equipped to deal with speciFic handicaps. 

Yet it was apparent that the quality oF equipment varied considerably throughout 
the country. In the newer institutions and vocational centers, the equipment and materials 
were up-to-date and oF high quality. In ^he older institutions and many oF the older voca- 
tioncil and comprehensive high schools, the equipment was more apt to be outdated and 
in constant need. oF repair. The overall impression that emerged, however, was that project 
personnel considered equipment and materials a low-priority item. There was little evidence 
that they were acquainted with some oF the more sophisticated equipment that has been 
developed especially For the handicapped in recent years. The Fact that only 5 percent 
oF Part B set-aside Funds were used For the purchase oF equipment ond materials supports 
this contention. On the other hand, one reason that administrators were reluctant to use 
set-aside Funds For the purchase oF equipment and materials was that they wanted to avoid 
the charge oF using Funds For the handicapped to purchase equipment and materials which 
could be used by oH students — handicapped and non-handicapped. 

Program Costs and Outc omes 

The lack oF cost and outcomes inFormation was documented in the First section oF 
the project level assessment. The cost inFormation presented in this section pertains to 
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25 of the 64 traditional projects included in the representative sample -** the only projects 
for which cost Intormatlon was complete. The outcomes infotinatlon pertains to only 18 
projects for which such information was complete. 
Project Costs 

Because of the lack of placement and follow-up information, It was not possible to 
calculate costs per placement. However, for the 25 projects mentioned above, which 
accounted for 36 percent of the enrollment in the 64 traditional projects, it was possible 
to calculate per enrollee and per completer costs for school year 1972-73. The breakdown 
was as fol lows: 

Category Number Cost 

Total enrollment (25 projects) 2,749 

Total completers 1,456 

Total combined (federal, state, 
and local costs) $3,491,011 

Total federal costs 1,268,490 

Combined costs per enrollee 1,270 

Federal costs per enrollee 462 

Combined costs per completer 2,398 

Federal costs per completer 871 

It should be noted that federal costs accounted for only 36 percent of the total costs 
of the 25 subsample projects, whereas for the sample as a whole (in school year 1972-73), 
federal costs accounted for 74 percent of all costs. This may indicate that where state 
and local funds were the major source of project financing, better fiscal records were kept. 
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It should also be noted that the cost i n Forma. i.^n outlined above pertained solely to 
project costs; it did not include the ordinary costs oF providing handicapped students 
with an education. 

Outcomes In Format ion 

Complete outcomes inFormation was available For only twenty oF the traditional 
projects included in the representative sample. OF these, FiFteen were classroom- laboratory 
and Five were work experience projects. Twelve were special projects (For handicapped 
students only), and eight were either regular or combination. Enrollment in the twenty 
projects equaled about 30 percent oF the total enrollment in the 64 traditional projects. 
Obviously, on the basis oF the inFormation available, it was not possible to reach any Firm 
conclusions regarding the relationship between post-program perFormance and the experience 
students receive in various vocational education programs. However, the twenty projects 
occurred in Fourteen oF the 24 states in which the project level assessment took place and 
encompassed all important variables. Thus their totals may give some indication oF how 
well the program was working during school year 1972-73. 

Table 11.13 shows that oF the 2,009 enrolled in the twenty projects, only 6 percent 
dropped out, 57 percent completed, and oF those who completed, 48 percent were placed 
in jobs, 58 percent oF which were training related. Approximately 33 percent oF the 
completers reenrolled in regular vocational education programs or in other training « 
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Table 11.13 

Outcomes Information for Twenty out of 64 Traditional Vocational 
Education Programs for the Handicapped Included In a Repre- " 
sentative Sample of 74 Projects In Nineteen States 

(1972-73) 



Enrollment 



Total enrollment 
Dropouts 
Completers 
Reen rolled 

Total completers 

Placed In jobs 
Training relati^d 
Nontralning related 
Reenroiied in school 
Unemployed 
Unknown 



Information from the follow-up interviews, summarized in Part III, indicates the 
following: 

1 . F<wr out of ten compUt«rs who were still enrolled in school were employed* 

2. Six out of ten completers who were no longer in school were employed. 

3. The average wage received by completers out of school was $2. 17 an hour; the 
corresponding figure for completers in school was $2.07 an hour. 

4. Seventy percent of the employed completers were In the following kinds of jobs: 
service (41 percent), miscellaneous (18 percent), and clerical and sales (11 
percent) . 

5„ Eighty-four percent of the completers were employed In the following Industries: 
miscellaneous service (36 percent), trade (20 percent), government (14 percent), 
and manufacturing (14 percent). 



Number Percent 



2,009 100% 

127 06 

1,155 57 
727 37 

•1,155 ]00 

557 L- 48 

322 58 

235 42 

380 33 
169 15 
49 4 
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6« Work experience enrol lees earn more fhan non-work experience enrol lees « 

7. Eighfy-one percent oF fhe employers who hired handicapped completers rafe 
fheir general afflfude as "good." 

8. Twenfy-five percent of the employers inferviev/ed who did nof participate in 
the program believed that if they hired handicapped persons, they would have 
to make changes in the work environment; only 7 percent of the employers who 
were participating in the program said such changes were necessary. 

Summary 

Although outcomes information for school year 1972-73 was sparse and inconclusive, 
the data that were available indicated that the program was working well. Costs per 
enrollee and completer were not excessive, and placement rates of between 48 and 60 
percent (for completers) were good, especially in view of the fact that about 33 percent 
of all completers reenrolled in school. The unemployment rate for completers was only 
15 percent, and the dropout rate was a very low 6 percent. 

Because of the sparsity of outcomes information, it was not possible to com^OT^ com-* 
pleter or placement rates by type of training received, nor was it possible to compare the 
costs of various types of programs. However, the follow-up interviews indicated that work 
experience completers earned more in the jobs they obtained than those who were not In 
work experience programs. Results of the employer interviews indicate that one of the 
major constraints limiting the expansion of work experience programs is that many employers 
believe that if they hire the handicapped, they would have to make major changes in their 
work environments (see Part III)* 




PART III 
CASE STUDY INTERVIEWS 
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CASE STUDY INTERVIEWS 

As part oF the overall assessment oF vocational education programs For the handicapped, 
24 programs in Five states were selected For in-depth study of both participants (students) 
and their parents. The overriding purpose oF this portion oF the research eFFort was to talk 
to those involved in the programs to assess perceptions, attitudes, and experiences of those 
most directly concerned with training oF the handicapped the participants. In addition 
to interviewing participants and parents, a number oF employers were also interviewed at 
each program site. 

This study was basically descriptive in nature; thereFore no hypotheses were started 
beFore data were actually collected. No external comparison groups were selected. Com- 
parisons will be made between program completers and current enrollees, various demo- 
graphic subgroups and respondents categorized by other relevant program Factors, While 
not wholly satisfactory For assessing the similarities and diFFerences between handicapped 
students enrolled and not enrolled in vocational trainfnp programs, the study does provide 
an estimate oF the direction and magni* ^e oF impact oF these programs on the lives oF 
handicapped students. 
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Study Objective s 

Four areas of inquiry were covered in this study. First, and perhaps most important, 
was the assessment of program effectiveness as viewed by students, parents, and employers* 
Specific Issues addressed in this portion of the study include: (1) how the students got 
into their program, (2) what they were taught, (3) what they liked and disliked about their 
program, and (4) how they evaluated specific program components, such as teachers, 
equipment, and work environment* 

A second facet of the study was an assessment of the job experience of each student 
interviewed* Jobs held both in and out of school were discussed in some detail with the 
interviewers. Current jobs were the subject of particular interest especially for those nov/ 
out of school who had completed a training program. Completers and current enroltees 
were also questioned on whether they would like to continue in the line of work introduced 
as part of their program. 

The third area of Inquiry focused on the characteristics of participants and their 
families and the attitudes of parents about the program. The principal question of interest 
in this area — Who are the participants? — is discussed in the next section. 

Last, viewpoints of employers were examined in detail. Employers who had hired 
program participants were contrasted with those with similar characteristics who had not 
taken the opportunity to hire students from the programs under study. 
Research^esign^ 

As previously stated, the overall desigr* of this study called for in-depth interviews 
with participants (students enrolled in selected programs), parents or guardians of partici- 
pants, and employers, both participating and nonparticipating . Initially equal numbers 
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of completers and current enrol lees of various programs were to have been interviewed — 
Five hundred in each group. Interviews with a total of a hundred participating and 75 
nonparticipating employers were called for in the original design. 
Sample Selection 

The approach to sample selection was part purposive and part random. Five states ->*- 
Illinois, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, and Texas — were selected on a purposive 
basis. Selection criteria included: 

(1) Support of state administrators for the personal interviewing of students and 
parents 

(2) Geographic location of the state 

(3) Operating programs of sufficient size to allow random selection of a participant 
sample of two hundred without visiting more than five program sites 

(4) Programs in operation continuously for two or more years 

(5) Programs providing an urban-rural mix for study 

Programs within each state were selected randomly with a probability proporfionaie 
to their size of enrollment. A total of 24 programs was selected. Specific respondents 
at each program site were also selected on a random basis. Lists of current and previous 
year enrol lees were compiled by site visitation teams consisting of ORG and DMI pro- 
fessional staff. From these lists of students, a random sample of 1,126 was originally 
chosen to be Interviewed. 

Table III.1 gives the participant sample recovery rates for each of the 24 programs 
studied. Recovery ranged from a high of 100 percent in six sites, to a low of 69 percent 
in Mt. Vernon, Illinois. Overall recovery was 89 percent. 



Table III.1 



Vocational Education for the Handicapped Study Program Sample Recovery 





Student- Parent Sample 


Employer Somple 


Origlnol 
Sample 


Completed 
Interviews 


Percent of 
Overall Recovery 


Origlnol 
Sample 


Completed 
Interviews 


IlllnoU: 












JolUt 


74 


58 


78% 


10 


10 


Alton 


26 


24 


92 


4 


4 


Dtcotur 


12 


12 


100 


2 




CormI 




on 


94 


5 


5 


Chtcofio Hetghti 


iA 




92 


10 


0* 


Mt. Vernon 


79 


20 


69 


4 


4 


New MTfyi 












Jeney Clt^ 


102 


97 


95 


14 


14 


Portnon 


fit 

91 


87 


96 


17 


17 


North Hunterdon High (Callfon) 


10 


10 


100 


2 


2 


Edlion 


6 


6 


100 


2 


2 


NoHIi Carolina: 












NaihvlHe 


SO 


44 


88 


8 


8 


Fay^etteville 


70 


64 


91 


1 1 


1 1 


Yance/v!lle 


40 


40 


100 


7 


7 


Windsor 


36 


36 


100 


6 


6 


Swanquorter 


22 


16 


73 


3 


3 


Ohlo{ 












Warren 


10 


10 


100 


2 


2 


Columbus 


10 


10 


100 


2 


2 


CIncInnot! 


143 


106 


74 


19 


19 


Clevelond 


84 


74 


88 


12 


12 


Texos: 












Denton 


47 


45 


96 


8 


8 


Mexta 


59 


52 


88 


9 


9 


Abilene 


21 


18 


86 


3 


3 


Horlondale l,S,D, (Son Antonio) 


14 


70 


95 


12 


12 


Comey-Knox LS.D. (Knox City) 


17 


16 


94 


3 


3 


Totol 


1,126 


1,001 


89 


175 


165 


^Refused. 













ERIC 
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The sample of employers was selected on a purposive basis. Participating employers 
at each program site were Identified by program administrators. The number of employers 
to be Interviewed at each site was allocated on a proportional basis. Nonpartlclpating 
employers were selected by matching size and type of Industry to the participating employer 
sample at each site. Again the number of nonpartlclpating employers was determined by 
the proportion of participating students served at that site. 

P roblem Areas 

Several problems were encountered during the implementation of the study design. 
The programs selected randomly for study In each of the five states did not have sufficient 
numbers of completers to allow a fifty-fifty split between completers and current enrollees. 
Therefore only 321 completers were interviewed, compared to 680 still enrolled in their 
programs. 

A second problem encountered during the interviewing in some areas was the fact 
that some parents refused to allow interviews with their children, or the children were 
unavailable for a variety of reasons (travel, hospitalization, and so on). Thus 39 inter- 
views were completed with parents only. The opposite was also true. Twelve students 
were interviewed but their parents or guardians were not present. This latter problem was 
the result of the students' living outside the nuclear family. At three sites In Texas, inter- 
views with counselors In state institutions were substituted for parents' interviews. In these 
cases It was Impossible to contact the parents individually since they lived anywhere from 
three hundred to four hundred miles away from the institution where their child was residing, 
and in many instances the students were wards of the state. 

The last problem hinged on cooperation. In virtually every site Interviews with 
students <and parents were welcomed by program administrators. At one site, however. 
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school officials refused to allow interviews with employers in fheir area. This reduced 
the total number of employer interviews by fen. 
Methodological Insights 

At the outset of this study^ if was feared that interviewing handicapped studenfs^ 
especially the mentally retarded, would pose a significant problem to data collection. 
This fear was la^er proved to be groundless. In fact, field staff reported few problems 
with parent or student cooperation, A majority of participants (56 percent) responded to 
interviewers with an eager and friendly attitude — a somewhat larger proportion than 
typically found among a "normal" sample. For roughly three out of four respondents com- 
prehension was not a problem, even though 90 percei.i of the sample was classified as 
mentally retarded. A majority of those interviewed answered w. h confidence and command 
of the language. Comments from interviewers in the field suggest that nearly all would 
welcome a similar assignment again. 
Summary 

The data collected in this portion oF the overall assessment of one hundred programs 
for the handicapped provide a first look ot the vocational education experiences of these 
students. It must be remembered that the opinions reflected in this portion of the larger 
study stem from approximately one thousand interviews In five states. This sample is not 
projectable to the universe of handicapped students across the country. Nevertheless, 
the results contained In the following pages provide a benchmark for further study of the 
impact of vocational training among handicapped students. 

Part icipants an d Pare n t^ h a ra c teri sties 

Nine out of ten participants interviewed In this study were identified on program 
records as mentally retarded. While no specific mental ability measures were incorporated 
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into the personal interview with participants^ subjective appraisal by trained professional 
interviewers suggested that against the criteria of verbal comprehension and language 
Facility, a large majority of those interviewed performed at acceptabre levels. 
Pers onal Charact eri stics 

A summary of personal characteristics of participants is given in Table III .2. A 
sizable majority of participants in all states was males. Blacks outnumbered whites in 
North Carolina (88 percent), New Jersey (59 percent), and Ohio (51 percent). The 
median age in four of the five states was approximately 17.5 to 18 years. Those inter- 
viewed in New Jersey were much younger overall, with a median age of 15.5 years. 



The perso^ most frequently interviewed for the parent-guardian portion of the inter- 
view were the participants^ mothers. Thus the occupation of nearly half the adults inter- 
viewed was that of housewife. The household size for most participants was large — the 
median number in a participant's family was six. One out of four participant households 
received public welfare assistance. 
Student Status 

Participants were classified as completers if they had finished a vocational program 
in the school year 1972-73. One out of three participants (32 percent) were program com- 
pleters. This number was much smaller than anticipated because of programs designed for 
two- or three-year duration. The percentage of participant completers by state was: 
Illinois, 35; New Jersey, 36; North Carolina, 11; Ohio, 48; and Texas, 32. 

The number of completers may be further divided into those still in and those out of 
school. Of the completer group, 40 percent were still in school at the time of the inter- 
view* The emalnder — six out of ten — were not attending school on a regular basis. 
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Program CharacterlsHcs 

Programs studied in five states provided a look at the vocational training experience 
in a variety of program settings. The four major classroom environments included: 

(1) Regular classroom; Handicapped students integrated with regular students, 
most frequently iield in a campus vocational laboratory 

(2) S pecia l classroom; Handicapped students separated from regular students, 
most frequently held in a campus vocational laboratory 

(3) Sheltered workshops: Handicapped students, separated from regular students, 
meeting in an off-campus classroom setting 

(4) Job; Handicapped students meeting individually or in small groups off campus 
in a supervised work environment — 

« 

Participants were most likely to have received their training in special classroom 
settings (48 percent). Students integrated into regular classes totaled 25 percent of the 
sample. Ond' out of five was trained in a sheltered workshop setting. Only 7 percent 
received their vocational training in job settings. 

All participants in North Carolina were in special classes. Texas ranked second !n 
the number of participants in special classes with 78 percent. This was doubtless due to 
the fact that two sites chosen randomly for participant-parent interviews were state-run 
resident schools. Conversely, in Illinois eight out of ten (77 percent) were in regular 
classrooms. Participants in sheltered workshop settings were most numerous in New Jersey 
(49 percent). 

Classroom enrollment differed not only by state but also by characteristic ot partici- 
pant. (See Table A-3 in the Appendix.) For example; 
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1 . Regular classroom and job settings attracted older partklpcnts (median age, 
nineteen years). 

2. The majority oF regular classroom parlicipants was white, while the majority 
in special classes was black. 

3. The largest proportion oF participants From welfare households was Found in 
sheltered workshops. 

4. Sheltered workshops contained the largest number oF participants who had a 
work experience component as part oF their training. 

A work experience program may be deFined as "programs oF vocational education 
For persons who receive instruction through cooperative, jointly planned and supervised 
arrangements between schools and employers alternating classroom instruction with on- 
the-job experience. " OF the total sample, 25 percent were in programs that had work 
experience components. Work experience was concentrated in three states; New Jersey 
(56 percent), Texas (43 percent), and Illinois (28 percent). 
Summary 

Participants in this study came From a variety oF program settings and displayed a 
wide spectrum oF personal attributes and characteristics. The experiences oF younger and 
older students, black and white, male and Female participants may be traced witn precision 
in the Following sections. In addition, the program impact oF diFFerent classroom types 
and the presence or absence oF work experience may be assessed From the data. When the 
numbers oF participants contained in any subgroup approaches a level not suitable For 
analysis, the data are Flagged with an asterisk (*). 
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^rog ram As sessment; The View oF 
Participants and Parentr " 

The purpose oF this section is to explore vocational education programs as experienced 
and evaluated by participants and their parents or guardians. Discussed below are the 
perceptions oF both groups oF how they First were introduced to the program, why they 
enrolled, and what type oF classes they took. In addition to these experiences, the attitu- 
dinal domains oF both groups were tested. General likes and dislikes were volunteered 
by pai-ticipants and parents or guardians. SpeciFic program attributes such as the nature 
of the work were evaluated. Finally, possible problem areas For training handicapped 
students (i.e.. Inability oF teachers to make themselves understood) were tested. 
Pa>-ticipants * Introduc tion to the Program 

Throughout, participants identiFled a variety oF communication channels by which 
they were made aware oF their vocationcil education program (see Appendix Table A-4). 
One-fiFth (21 percent) oF the students said the school they were attending gave them their 
firit Introduction to the program. Another FiFth (20 percent) mentioned a speciFic person 
aFflliatGd with their school — the principal, a counselor, or the vocational education 
coordinator — as the one who Introduced them to the program. Still another FIFth of the 
students (22 percent) credited their classroom teachers as the first source of program informa- 
tion. Approximately two-thirds of those interviewed (63 percent) learned about It first 
through the school system. 

Generally speaking, responses suggested a perception on the part of participants 
that those Introducing the program had made some sjjecial effort: 

". . .A letter was sent (by the school) asking if | wanted to go . . . " 
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"The program supervisor come to school and talked." 
"Mr. Gonzales, the principal , came to our school and talked to my class." 
"A lady From the school came to my home and wanted me to come here." 
"The teacher came to my house and told me." 

Transfers From other programs accounted For the first exposure oF one out of ten 
(11 percent) participants. Of the remaining students some 9 percent said they first learned 
of the program From relatives or peers. A siViall group (2 percent) were proud that they 
had selected the program on their own. One student said, "I told them I would Itke to 
go down to that program," and another made out his own schedule to include the program* 
While this does not reveal how they first heard about a program, it does show their initial 
encounter was likely to have been positive. 

Specific participant subgroups varied somewhat in the source of their first program 
encounter: 

1 . Special classroom and sheltered workshop students were more likely to have 
been transferred into the program than those in either regular or on-the-job 
classroom settings by about five to one. 

2. Regular classroom students tended more to hove learned of the program from 
relatives and friends than other-type classroom students. 

3. The mentally handicapped student had a greater chance of being tro'isferred 

into the program than the physically handicapped or those with sensory handicaps. 

4. The younger the participant/ the more likely he or she was to have been trans- 
ferred into the program or io have learned of it directly from the school. Older 
students tended to understand and respond to the program because of friends 
and relatives more than the other students. 
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Parents* and Guardi ans^ Infrodu c tion fo the Program 

The two major sources From which parents or guardians First learned oF the vocational 
education program were the school system and its personnel and/or their child. Nearly 
halF (49 percent) heard oF the program through the school, while another 19 percent heard 
oF it directly From participating students. (See Appendix Table A-5.) 

Responses suggest For the most part a genuine eFFort on the part oF school personnel 

to deal directly and courteously with parents. There was, however, some indication that 

« 

occasionally parents learned about the program and their child's participation aFter the 
fact, and without benefit of personal contact from school or program administrators. One 
parent said she was unaware that such a program existed until "my son brought some papers 
home for me to sign." Another expressed surprise when "my son brought home things he 
had made." Nevertheless, only one parent in twenty (5 percent) indicated that the program 
and their child's participation in it were not made known to them for their consent. 
S ummery 

Both students and parents heard of the vocational education program first through the 
school systems involved, ResfJonses generally indicated a high degree of personal contact 
between school and program personnel and the participants' families. Only a very small 
number gave some indication that the initial contact with the program was not a satisfactory 
experience. 
Reasons fo r Enroljment 

A summary of the most frequently mentioned reasons for program participation Is 
presented in Table lll.3„ Nearly one in four parents or guardians (23 percent) stated that 
their child was enrolled in the vocational education program because he or she was a slow 
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learner. A close examination oF parent subgroups revealed that parents in New Jersey 
were most likely to give this response (61 percent). It is important to note that the age 
distribution oF New Jersey participants was signiFicantly younger than For other states. 

Table III. 3 

Summary oF Reasons Given For Enrollment by 
Parents or Guardians in a Vocational 
Education Program 



Reason Given Percent 



Child a slow learner 23% 

Prepare child For a job (general) 16 

For speciFic job training 11 
ConForm tc child's desire 9 
No choice or alternative available 7 
Give child individual attention 6 

Recommendation oF others 55 
Improve child's behavior 4 
Keep child in school 3 
Help child overcome physical handicap 2 



Training (11 percent) and job preparation (16 percent) were the next most Frequently 
mentioned reasons. Illinois and Ohio residents cited both more Frequently than did parents 
in other states. 

In North Carolina a larger than average percentage oF parents placed their children 
in the program For the individual attention they would get (13) or because the children 
wanted to enroll (13). In Illinois 18 percent were In the program because oF their expressed 
desire to enroll. 

Other subgroups varied in reasons For enrollment, particularly concerning the children 
being slow learners: 34 percent oF the work experience component students, 34 percent 
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oF the sheltered workshop students, 31 percent of the studenrs whose family income was 
connected to public welfare, 27 percent of the blacks, and 28 percent of the Spanish- 
sumamed students were enrolled because the/ were slow learners. Many of these subgroups 
wero concerjtrcted i.i New Jersey, However, the major reasons given for enrolling students 
in the program were to deal with slow learning abiliries and to train and prepare hondi- 
capped sfudenfs For jobs. 
Program Subj ecf Maffer 

Table III .4 idenfifies fhe mix oF program confenf described by parficiponfs. Many 
students took woodshop and woodworking classes (19 percent). The next most Frequently 
mentioned classwork was orientation to the world oF work (14 percent). Other class content 
included general shop, 7 percent; construction skills, 7 percent; home economics and 
homemaking, 7 percent; sewing, 7 percent; industrial arts, 6 percent; cooking 6 percent; 
typing, 6 percent; and general piecework, 5 percent. 

Table IIL4 
Ten Most Frequent Program Content Areas 



Type oF Classwork Percent 



Woodshop or woodwork 19% 

Orientation to the world oF work 14 
General shop 7 
Construction skills 7 
Home economics or homemaking 7 
Sewing 7 
Industrial arts 6 
Cooking 6 
Typing 6 
General piecework 5 
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Subject matter studied varied by participant subgroup. Special classroom and 
sheltered workshop students took more woodshop and woodworking classes than students 
in regular classrooms. General shop was mentioned most oFten hy regular classroom students. 
General piecework was done almost exclusively in sheltered workshops. 

The diFFerences between male and Female class content were significant. Male 
students took rr.ore woodshop and woodworking, general shop, construction skills, and 
general piecework. Female students clustered in classes oF home economics and home*^ 

♦ 

making, cooking, sewing, and typing. 

Younger students took more woodwork and woodshop than older students, where 
the emphasis was more on construction skills. 
Participant s' Aj'titudjnal Evaluation 

This section begins by assessing general likes and dislikes related to the program 
volunteered by participants during the interview. Proceeding From general to speciFic 
ottitudinal topics, participant attitudes toward their program's helpFulness and level oF 
diFFiculty will be assessed. Several components oF the program environment -- the Facility, 
the tools, and the like will be measured. Finally, possible problem areas oF communica- 
tion, teacher rapport, and so Forth, will be examined. 

Participant Likes and Dislikes 

Table III. 5 identifies the Five most Frequently mentioned likes and dislikes volunteered 
by participants. It must be noted that only 5 percent of those interviewed could not identify 
something favorable about the program, while nearly one out of two (44 percent) could 
find only goodjjii^ngs to say, even when asked what they liked least. 

Training received in the vocational education program created the greatest favorable 
impact on the students; 54 percent mentioned training as the element they liked most about 
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Table 111.5 
Summary of Program Ukes and Dislikes 



Attitude Percent 



Like the most; 

Training 54% 

General positive comments 10 

Job preparation 5 

The people 5 

Making money 5 

Like the least: 

General negative comments 17 

Working conditions 14 

The teacSer 5 

Program-related conditions 4 

Other students 3 



the program. This kind of response was given at least five times more frequently than 
any other single favorable response. Those most likely to mention training were the young^ 
the blacky the Spanish-surnamed, and students in North Carolina^ Texas^ and New Jersey, 
Conceivably, those who mentioned job preparation could be combined with the favorable 
training responses increasing this favorable program attribute to nearly 60 percent. 

Nearly one in ten participants said what they liked most about the program was 
either the teachers (4 percent) or the people they worked with (5 percent). Students in 
regular classrooms, the physically handicapped, those over nineteen years of age, and 
those in Illinois and Ohio were most pleased with the relations they had with their teachers 
or other people in the program. 
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Those who received their classroom training on the job indicated that making money 
was a major satisfaction arising From their vocational education progrom« One in four 
(25 percent) of those students mentioned that the money they earned was the thing they 
liked most about the program. 

Only 5 percent of the students could find nothing good to say about the program. 
This included 10 percent of those in sheltered workshops, 9 percent of those over 21 and 
10 percent of those in Ohio« 

The largest category of specific negative reaction to the program was disapproval 
over the working conditions (14 percent) • Many (17 percent) gave general negative 
comments that could not be categorized. Of those remaining, 5 percent gave responses 
indicating a dislike of some teacher-related incident, 3 percent voiced a dislike for other 
students, and 4 percent said that the conditions under which the program operated were 
not to their liking. Nearly half of the students (44 percent) could find nothing negative 
to say about the program. 

By subgroups, classroom type appeared as an important variable « Special classroom 
and sheltered workshop students expressed above-*average dislike for their program working 
conditions. Those in the sheltered workshops were most likely to be displeased overall. 
Two out of three in sheltered workshops voiced negative feelings, compared to only one 
out of two overall • 

The mentally handicapped were more displeased with working conditions than the 
physically handicapped or those with sensory handicaps. Female students showed a greater 
dislike for working conditions than male students* 

Of the various ethnic groups, Spanlsh-surnamed students revealed the greatest 
overall negative feelings centered mostly on working conditions; 30 percent expressed 
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a dislike for this component of the program. White students had more negative teacher- 
related incidents than other students and were rnore negative overall than the overage* 
More than half (53 percent) of the black students made no negative comments. 

Dislikes varied with age, but not In any linear fashion. The oldest students^ those 
over 21 years of age, were the most critical, especially in the area of working conditions. 
Those fourteen and under were the least critical. However, the second most critical age 
- group was the fifteen- and sixteen-year-olds. They expressed high dislike with working 
conditions and the highest dislike for teachers. 

The students in Texas were the most critical of the vocational education programs. 
Only 29 percent had no dislikes, and nearly as many (27 percent) were unhappy with the 
working conditions. This situation was probably linked to the dislike many of the students 
had for the state schools In which they resided and not directly attributable to the com- 
ponents of the program. 

Evaluation of Specific Program Components 

Table III. 6 summarizes attltudinal responses to specific program components. The 
most outstanding finding demonstrated In this table Is that nearly eight out of ten partici- 
pants rated each component favorably. 

Such overwhelming positive response leaves little In the way of variability to be 
accounted for by participant subgroups. Nevertheless, some noteworthy differences between 
subgroups did emerge from the data. 

Nine out of ten students found the program helpful. Current students had a more 
favorable outlook than completers, with 93 percent saying that tliey found the program 
helpful, compared to only 85 percent of the completers. Younger students rated the program 
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Table IIL6 



Summary of Aftifudes toward 
Various Program Components 



Attitude 



Percent 



Like the teacher 



93% 

92 

90 

87 

87 

80 

75 

72 



Found the program not too hard 
Found the program helpful 



Liked the tools and equipment 
Liked the physical environment 



Liked the treatment from other students 
Liked the work 

Was not bored by the program 



more helpful than older students. By state, the least positive response was found in Ohio; 
only 79 percent of the participants there rattrl their programs helpful — still a majority 
of positive feeling. 

More students (72 percent) did not find the vocotior il education program boring. 
However, there was some variation in responses by subgroup. Completers were more likely 
to have been bored than current students. Students in special^ classrooms were the least 
bored. Whites (68 percent not bored), and Spanish-surnamed students (72 percent not bored) 
were less pleased with the pace of the program than blacks (81 percent not bored). The 
youngest student subgroup, those fourteen and under, expressed less boredom than other 
students. 

Most of the students liked the work they were doing, with the possible exception 
of those in sheltered workshop settings, Spanish-surnamed students, fifteen- and sixteen- 
year-olds, and Ohio and Texas students. While the majority of the students in these sub- 
groups did not express a dislike for their work in the program, the favorable percentage 
was smaller than that reported by students in other subgroups. 
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Students in sheltered workshops were not so likely to express satisfaction with 
peers as other group members. Only 67 percent of those students in sheltered workshops 
said they liked the treatment they received from their fellow students. Not unexpectedly, 
females were a little more hesitant than males to express a like for the tools and equipment 
at their disposal and the treatment accorded to them from other students. Whites were 
also more critical of the tools and their fellow students than were members of other ethnic 
groups . 

Possible Problem Areas 

Communication, discipline, helpfulness of others, and ability to use the tools 
provided for participants were the potential problem areas probed in this study. Table 
III. 7 summarizes the results. The overall result was positive. Only 11 percent of the 
students said they had trouble understanding their teacher. Those who had the most trouble 
were students in sheltered workshops (15 percent), those over 21 (15 percent), those under 
fourteen (20 percent), and those in New Jersey (18 percent). 

Table III. 7 



Summary of Participant Response 
to Possible Problem Areas 



Problem Area 


Percent 


Teacher got mad 


35% 


Others (peers) not helpful 


29 


Tools too hard to operate 


12 


Teacher couldn't communicate 


11 



Twelve percent of the students found the tools and equipment too hard to operate. 
•■ yrciip was made up of those in sheltered workshops (14 percent) or on-the-job classrooms 
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(17 percent), those with physical handicaps (15 percent), and students In Ohio (14 percent) 
and Texas (14 percent). 

While 35 percent of the students In all five states had teachers "get mad" at them, 
this was made up largely of students from Texas (44 percent) and New Jersey (50 percent). 
(It must be remembered that Texas had a number of students living In state-run institutions, 
and participants in New Jersey were the youngest as a group.) 

Overall, only 29 percent or less than three in ten participating students, indicated 
they did not receive help from classmates. Again^ the figure from those in sheltered 
workshop-type classrooms (37 percent) was higher than the average. 

Summary 

Student evaluation of the program was fundamentally good. Most liked the training 
they received and the people with whom they associated. Tools and equipment were not 
found to be ton hard to operate^ classes were not boring ; and the environment was generally 
favorable in terms of teachers, classmates, and working conditions* 

Yet there were some who were critical of various aspects of the program, and the 
data link various subgroups with their criticisms. 
Parents^ Attitudinal Evaluation 

Parents and guardians of participants were asked the same basic set of attitudinal 
questions that had been asked of their sons and daughters. Their responses to these questions 
is the topic of this section of the analysis. 

Parents' Likes and Dislikes 

In comparison with participants, parents gave slightly different responses when asked 
what they liked most and least about the program. The findings ore summarized in Table 
III. 8. Like the students, the single most frequently mentioned response (41 percent) was 
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the job training received. This was particularly frue in New Jersey (64 percenf), among 
those whose children were In programs with work experience, components (51 percent), 
the Spanish-surnamed (52 percent), and those on some form of public welfare (46 percent). 

Table III. 8 

Summary of Program Likes and ,■ 
Dislikes: The Parents' View 



Attitude Percent 



Like most: 

The training 41% 

Child's new-found independence 16 

Develops child's abilities 12 

General positive 1 ] 
The teachers 2 

Like least: 

The training curriculum 13 
Shortages of materials, tools, and so forth 5 
General negative 4 
Lack discipline 3 
No job placement 3 



A response not mentioned by students, but which was the second most frequently 
mentioned by parents, was the independence training the program provided the child. 
Sixteen percent made this comment. Parents were happy that their child was learning a 
means toward self-sufficiency and responsibility. This response was given frequently in 
Illinois (22 percent), Ohio (22 percent), and Texas (24 percent), but was surprisingly low 
in North Corel ina (6 percent), and New Jersey (6 percent). Parents of completers (20 
percent), regular and job-type classroom students (21 and 22 percant, respectively), and 
v.hlles (19 percent), gave this response more often than other subgroups. 
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Development of the students' abilities through the program (12 percent) was viewed 
favorably by parents, particularly in Ohio (20 percent), and Texas (18 percent). This 
positive feature was also mentioned more frequently by parents with children receiving 
on-the-job training (20 percent), onrl among whites (17 percent). 

Parents were somewhat less likely than students to comment about their dislikes. 
In fact^ more than half (55 percent) did not express a negative view„ Parents mentioned 
curriculum problems more frequently than any other negative item (13 percent) — it was 
mentioned more frequently than the next two problem categories combined. 

Subgroups most likely to cite curriculum problems were those in sheltered workshops 
(16 percent), Spanish-surnamed respondents (23 percent), those in Texas (20 percent), 
and those In New Jersey (18 percent). Shortages of teachers, equipment, nrtaterials, and 
facilities were the next most frequently mentioned problems (5 percent). Parents most 
likely to cite such problems were Texans (16 percent), whites (7 percent), and those whose 
children were in' special classrooms (6 percent). 

One of the dislikes mentioned by parents, but not by studeKjts, was discipline. 
Overall 3 percent made this comment; 6 percent of the New Jersey parents mentioned It — 
three times the rate of any other state. 

Program Rating 

Parents were asked to rate the vocational education program as excellent, good, 
fair, or poor. Overall 26 percent rated their programs excellent, with higher than average 
excellent ratings in Illinois (35 percent), and Texas (41 percent), on-the-job classroom 
types (34 percent), and among whites (36 percent). 

. The overall "good" rating was 51 percent for a combined excellent or good rating 
of 76 percent — nearly eight out of ten parents Interviewed. , 
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Special Program Attributes 

Parents and students gave similar evaluations oF specific program attributes. Parents 
found the program helpful (89 percent), not too hard (91 percent), and not boring for the 
children (79 percent); and the work was generally liked (76 percent). 

Parents were less likely than students to express favorable attitudes toward the 
teacher (78 to 93 percent, respectively), the tools and equipment (67 to 87 percent), the 
place where the school was located (83 to 87 percent), and the treatment given the child 
by other students (72 To 80 percent). 

Possible Problem Areas (Parent:) 

Parents tended to appraise possible problems differently from their children. They 
were more likely than students to feel that there would be a communication problem with 
the teacher (23 to 11 percent, respectively) but less likely to see the tools and equipment 
as being too hard to operate (4 to 12 percent). They also thought the teacher had become 
angry with their child less frequently than the child stated (13 to 35 percent) and that the 
child had more help from his friends than the student perceived to be the case (25 to 29 
percent). 

Parents' Rating of Child's Growth during or 
after Program Participation 

Perhaps the most significant measure of the program's impact on the family unit 
centers on perceived improvement or lack of improvement in the handicapped participants' 
interpersonal skills. Table HI. 9 summarizes parents' skills Improvement ratings for the 
children in four Important areas. 

Two out of three parents perceived their child as having Improved in the areas of 
self-reliance, self-confidence, self-image, and social mixing ability since participation 
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In the program began. Less than 3 percent oF the parents !dent!F!ed a change For the 
worse in these areas. Added selF" confidence was most Frequently mentioned by parents 
oF students in Texas, New Jersey, sheltered workshops, whites, and worl< experience. 

Table III. 9 

Summary oF Parents' Ratings oF Child's Progress 
in Four Interpersonal Skill Areas during 

or aFter Program Participation 

(In percentages) 





More or 


About the 




Characteristic 


Better 


^ Same 


Less 


SelF-reliance 


68 


28 


2 


SelF- con Fide nee 


69 


26 


3 


SelF-image 


64 


31 


3 


Social mixing ability 


67 


30 


1 



Improvemenfs in self-image were mosf often cifed by fhose whose children were in 
programs wifh work experience components and sheltered workshops « There were no major 
subgroup differences in parental perception of social mixing ability. 
Summary 

The overriding impression from these results is one of strongly favorable attitudes 
toward vocational programs for the handicapped. Both students and parents joined in 
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expresslons of favorable affifude often Including nine ouf of fen respondents. Judged solely 
In terms of expressed ottitudes, vocational training programs for handicopped children ore 
successful. How the programs fare under the more objective examination of |obs held, 
hours worked, wages and occupation expectations for the future wlU be the topic of the 
next section , 

Job Experience 

Does job training? for the handicapped have an impact on: their employability, 
their hours worked and wages received, and their expectations for future jobs? These 
questions provide the outline for the analysis in this section. If they were answered properly, 
a precisely constituted comparison group of handicapped students would be necessary. 
Without 0 matched group for comparison purposes, the analysis is confined to an examina- 
tion of similarities and differences between subgroups of handicapped students Interviewed 
as part of this study. 

Of primary interest Is the job experience of three groups of students — those who 
were currently enrolled in a program, program completers who were sMil in school at the 
time of interview, and completers who were not In school during the study. Where dif- 
ferences occur it must be attributed at least in part to the process of maturation. Indeed 
the subgroup of completers out of school contains more older students than the other two 
subgroups. Nevertheless, a portion of the observed differences must be attributed as well 
to program participation ~ how much must remain as an open question until properly tested 
against a matched comparison group not exposed to a vocational training program. 
Current Job Ex perience 

Results n?ported in preceding sections gave the programs studied such a positive 
approval that even In the absence of an adequate comparison group, positive conclusions 
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were deflnUely warranted. Results were much less clear-cuf agalnsf the criteria of employ- 
ability, hours, and wages. 

0 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . • 

Employability 

One measure of employability chosen in this study was the presence or absence of 
a job outside school at the time oF interview. Table 111.10 summarizes the results For this 
question . 

Table 111.10 
Current Job Holders 



Enrollment Status 



Number Holding 
Current Job 



Currently enrolled 
Completer still in school 
Completer out oF school 
Total group 



2 out oF 10 
4 out oF.10 
6 out oF 10 

3 out oF 10 



Overall, one in three students held a job outside school when they were interviewed. 
The number of employed participants increased steadily by enrollment status. Only two 
out oF ten oF those currently enrolled held jobs outside school. Among program completers 
still attending school regularly, Four in ten held outside jobs. A strong majority (six out 
oF ten) oF completers out oF school was working at a job at the time oF the interview, IF 
one keeps in mind the age Factor, program completion was significantly related to holding 
a job at the time oF the interview. 

The highest proportion oF then current job holders was Found In Illinois, with 56 
percent; the lowest proportion In l>lorth Carolina and New Jersey with 19 and 17 percent 
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respecHvely„ The low proportion of current job holders In New Jersey may be partially 
explained by the young age of the average participant in that state. The rural setting of 
ifje progtams in North Carolina may also bo a partial explanation for the low proportion 
of job holders in that state. 

Other points of interest included: 

1 . Age was positively associated with the proportion holding a current job — the 
older the enrol lee, the more likely he or she was able to hold a job„ 

2. Whites were more likely to hold jobs out of school than blacks. 

3. No difference in proportions holding out-of-school jobs was found between 
those with and those without work experience components in their training. 

Eoch respondent was asked to describe their current job and employer. Table 111.11 
summarizes the reported results to these questions. Four out of ten working at a job at 
. the time of the interview described their jobs as service occupations. (One out of three 
employers were service or business 'owners,) Service jobs were concentrated in the area 
of food and beverage preparation, with 43 percent of all service jobs so classified. The 
next most frequently mentioned job area was building and related services (20 percent of 
■ the service jobs)., Other service areas included domestic service (15 percent), miscellaneous 
personal services (12 percent), and apparel furnishings (9 percent). 

Job entry for those holding current jobs, judged solely on the basis of self-report, 
centered on the job-seeking talents of individual participants and the helpfulness of family 
and friends (45 percent of those with current jobs indicated either they themselves or family 
or friends were responsible for getting their job). Next most frequently mentioned help 
in getting a current job came from teachers, program coordinators, and other individuals 
within the education system. 
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Table 111.11 

Summary of Job DescripHon and 
Tyf>e of 8us{neM or fndustty 



Cafegory Percent 



Job descrlpMon: 
Service 

Miscellaneous occupation 
Clerical, sales 
Bench work 

Fann, fishery, or forestry 
Structural work 
Machine trades 
Self-employed or technical 
Processing 

Type of business or Industry: 

• » 

« Miscellaneous service 
Trade 

Government 
Manufacturing 
Construction 
Agriculture 

Private household service 
Self-employed 

Finance, insurance, real estate 



Hours and Wages 

Forty-three percent of those holding a current |ob worked full time (35 hours or 
more per week). Considering only those out of school, two out of three (67 percent) were 
working at full-time |obs. Those still in school worked an average of r«-,j;roxlmately twenty 
hours per week part time. Table 111.12 summarizes current employment experience of com- 
pleters out of school. Table 111.13 shows the number of |obs held by completers since gradui 

tlon and their expected earnings over the course of a y^ar. 



41% 

18 

11 

8 

7 

6 

5 

3 

2 



36 
20 
14 
14 
5 
4 
2 
2 
1 



CURRElNrr hMPLOYMtlN'r EXPERIU^CE 
OF PROGRAM COMPLETERS OUT OF SCHOOL 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Sample Base (123) 



10 20 30 40 50 60 70 



Kind of JoD 

Self Employed /Technical 

Clerical/Sales 

Service 

Farm/ Fishing/ Forestry 

Processing 

Machine Trades 

BencJiwork 

Structual 

•-Misc . /Occupations 

How Obtained Jo b 
'nirougli School 
Tlirough Educators 
Got it Myself 
. Relatives/Friends 
Renabilitation Center 
Job Corps 

Want Ads in Newspaper 
Employer Sought Help 

I- Iiscellaneous 

Training for Job 
At School 
On the Job 

At riome/Famj.ly /Relatives 
ito Formal iVaining 
General 

Houi'' V/orked Per Week 

i.,ess tl-ian 11 hours 

II- 20 Jiours 
21-35 nours 

More than 35 hours 

Pay Rate Per Hour 
.01-1.59 
1.60-1.99 
2.00-250 
$2.51 and over 
i\iOt Paid 



5% 



.13% 



28% 



,2% 
.4% 



.13% 
.14% 
-16% 



11^ 



-20% 
J.9% 



.29% 



11% 



- 3% 

2% 
. 3% 




-47% 
^20% 



.36% 



,24% 



it) 
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Table IIIJ3 

Number of Jobs Held since Groduofion From yocationa\ fducoHon 
Progrom by Program Completers nof in School* 



" ' — 

Cofegory Percent 

Currently employed: 

Same job 51% 

One other job 7 

Two or more other jobs 3 

Currently unemployed (68): 

Two or more jobs 1 1 

One job 11 

No jobs 14 

Expected earnings in one year of completers 
(not in school) 

$ .01-$1.5? 3% 

1.60-$1.99 4 

2.00-$2.50 27 

$2.51 and over 41 

No pay 1 

^Don't know 24 



*Sample base - 111. 



Median hourly wage calculated for those with jobs at the time of the interview 
showed that at least half of the students still In their programs were working for near-to 
minimum wages ($1 .79 per hour). Completers still in school Improvetl sigrtificantly on the 
above rate, with $2,04 per hour as the median split. Completers out of school reported 
a median hourly wage of $2. 17 per hour. 

Other findings of Interest included: 

1 . The physically handicapped and/or those with sensory handicaps made slightly 
more per hour than mentally handicapped students. 

2. Men made more than women. 

3. Whites and blacks both made more per hour than Spanish-surnamed enrol lees. 

4. Older enrollees made more than younger enrollees. 

5. Enrollees with a work experience component as part of the program earned 
more per hour than those whose programs did not contain a work experience 
component. 

Future Expectation s 

Enrollees and parents or guardians alike were asked their opinions of the future 
as related to their program and job experience. Two out of three enrollees (67 percent) 
would like to continue In the line of work Introduced in their programs. Parents voiced 
a similar pattern' of response (73 percent would like to see thei" son or daughter continue 
in the line of work introduced in the program). Generally speaking, the more job experience 
a participant had, the less likely he or she was to express a desire to continue in the program's 
line of work. In no case, however, did support drop below a strong majority for continuation. 

Evidently participants and parents alike discriminate between the line of work 
introduced in, the program and the job held during program participation. Support for 
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holding a job such as the training program was somewhat less enthusiastic. Only about 
half of the participants and parents wanted a |ob like the training program's as Future 
employment. 

For participants no longer in school, expectations For a year hence Focused primarily 
on Full-time work (two out oF three participants and parents expected Full-time work '^ne 
year in the Future). OF those currently enrolled, one out oF two expected still to be in 
school one year later. Expected earnings From jobs one year in the Future appeared realis- 
tic/ with most expecting to earn From $2.00 to $2.50 per hour. 
Significant Relationships by Sex 

The Following paragraphs give the male and Female breakdown For those in the voca" 
tional education program. There were several signiFicant Factors related to the student's 
job experience by sex. The Following is a brieF summary oF the chi square signiFicant 
Factors (see Table 111.14): | ~ 

Currently employed; Thirty-six percent oF the 609 males asked this question were 
currently employed at the time oF the interview. Only 27 percent pF the 353 Females were 
currently employed. 

Hourly wages at current job; OF the 217 males who were currently employed, 49 
percent made $2.00 or more per hour at their job; 36 percent oF the 96 Females made $2.00 
or more per hour. One percent oF the males did not receive any wages at their job, while 
7 percent oF the Females did not receive any monetary reimbursement at their Jobs. 

Previous jobs; When asked iF they had ever had any previous employment experience 
49 percent oF the 609 males gave a positive response, and 40 percent oF the 141 Females 
also stated that they had previous employment experience. 
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Hours worked per week at previous job; A little less than halF (45 percent) of 
the males worked at a full-time job (more than 35 hours per week). Only 29 percent of 
the fetntiiBS v^otked at a jofe more than 35 hours per week. Nineteen ^p^rcent of li^e males 
worked at a job less than eleven hours per week^ compared to 24 percent of the femaleso 
Of the students working between eleven and twenty hours per week, 14 percent were males 
and 18 percent were females. Twenty-two percent of the females worked at a job between 
21 to 35 hours per week. Seventeen percent of the males worked at a job between 21 to 
35 hours per week. 

Hourly wages at previous job; Thirty percent of the three hundred males earned 
$2#00 or more an hour, while only 15 percent of the 141 females earned this amount« Four 
percent of the females were not paid at their jobs, compared to 2 percent of the males. 

Reasons for leaving previous jobs; Of the 441 students who stated reasons for leav- 
ing their previous jobs, three hundred were males and 141 were females. Thirty-four 
percent of the females left their jobs because '*it was only a temporary job, " while 24 
percent of the males left their jobs for this reason. Fifteen percent of the males stated 
they left the job to return to school, compared to 11 percent of the females. More males 
(19 percent) were laid off or fired from their job than females (13 percent). Twenty-two 
percent of the males stated that working conditions Were the reason they left, compared 
to only 13 percent of the females. Sevehteen percent of the males and 23 percent of the 
females gave replies that were classified in "other reasons" category* 

L ooking for work last three months; Of the 392 males who were not currently work- 
ing, 31 percent said that they were looking for work. Asked the same question, 24 percent 
of the currently unemployed females (257) were also looking for work* 



TABLE ltlJ4 
SIGNIFICANT RHLATIONSHIPS BY SEX 



Currenti/ Employed*** 
(Other than school jobs) 



MALE FEMALl: 
BASH BASH 



MALE 

(609) (353) FEMALE 



10 



20 



30 



HIIIIIIHIIHIIIIIHIIIIHHHHI12 7 I 



Hourly Wages at Current ^o^^^x?) (96) 
$.0l«$1.59 
$1.60. $1.99 
$2.00*$2.50 
$2.51 ^ over 
Not Paid . 



Previous Jobs*** 

Hours Worked Per/U'eek 
at Previous Job* 

Less than 11 hours 

\ 11-20 hours 

21-35 hours 

More than 35 hours 

Hourly Wages 
Previous job*** 

$.01-$1. 59 

$1.60-$1.99 

$2.00-$2.50 

$2.51 ^ over 

Not Paid 

Reason;^ for Leaving 
Previous Job *** 

Temporary Job 

Returned to school 

Laid off/fired 

Working conditions 

Other Reasons 



MALE 
FEMALE 

MALE 
* FEMALE 

MALI- 
FEMALE 

MALE 
FLMALl; 

MALE 
FEMALE 

MALE 

(609) (353) FEMALE 



PliRCENT 
40 50 
361 



60 



70 



80 



90 



100 
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2U 
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MALE 
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MALE 
FEMALE 

MALE 
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MALE 
FLMAl.l: 
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MALI 
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MALL 
PLMALL 
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TAHM: lit* 14 (continued) 
SIGNUMCANT RnUTIONSllI PS BY 



MALI 
BASn 



(39?) 



Looking tor Work Last 
Three Months* 

Number of Jobs Held 
Since UraUuatjon trom 
Voc. lid. Program 

Currently Lmployed 
Same job 

One other job 

Two or more other jobs 

Currently Unemployed 
Two or more jobs 

One job 

No jobs 



Student Hvttluation of (609) 
Program hlement"** 

Liked tools and Lqulpment 

Liked treatment from 
other students 



l-liMAl.!. 
liASli 



(111) 



MALI- 
PHMALH 

MALI-: 
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MAL E 
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Number of jobs held since graduaHon from vocational education program; There 
was a total of 321 students who had graduated or completed the program. OF the 196 
males, 54 percent were currently employed. Forty-one percent of the 111 female program 
completers were currently employed. Of the 54 percent employed males, 44 percent had 
but one job since graduation and this was their current job. Five percent had had one 
other job, while two percent had two or more previous jobs since completing the vocational 
education program, 

Thirty-seven percent of the currently employed females were at their same job 
since graduation from the program. The remaining 4 percent of the enfiployed females were 
split evenly/ 2 percent had one other job and 2 percent had two or more previous jobs. 

Eleven percent of the males had had at least two or more jobs since they completed 

the program but were currently unemployed. Elghi percent of the currently unemployed 
females had at least two or more jobs since graduation. Twelve percent of the males and 
12 percent of the females had one job since graduation but were currently unemployed. 

Fifteen percent of the males compared to 23 percent of the females had never been 
employed since graduation from the vocational education program. 
Student Evaluation of Program Elements 

There were two significant elements that emerged from the student's evaluation of 
the program elements. Ninety percent of the males and 83 percent of the females liked 
the tools and equipment they used while participating In the program. A majority of the 
males (82 percent) and females (76 percent) liked the way they were treated by other students. 

T he Employer Sample 

"Hire the handicapped" is more than a cliche to 94 employers in five states who 
were interviewed as part of this study. To be considered a participating empKoyer, each 
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had either hired completers of vocational education programs for the handicapped or 
participated by providing work stations For vocational training programs sponsored by the 
schools* Seventy-one interviews were completed with nonpartlcipafing amployers^ matched 
on the basis of size and t/pe of establishment with participating employers. The total 
number of completed interviews with employers was ten short of the expected completion 
rate because of the refusal of school authorities to allow employer interviews at one site. 
The reader is cautioned against making strong inf^rentic I leaps from these data due to the 
small sample size. 

Response to the Program among Participating Employers 

From the participating employers' view, handicapped students were eager employees 

who were anxious to learn their jobs (see Table IIIJ5). In general, their expressed 

attitudes toward the job and work setting were good. Most impcrtontly, handicapped student 

workers compared favorably with regular workers. 

Table 111.15 

General Attitude oF Handicapped Studient 
Workers as Perceived by Employers 



Attitude Percen* 



General 

Good 81% 

Fair 13 

Poor 4 

Don^t know „ 2 

Total ' ^ 

Willing and eager to learn job 92 

Not willing and eager to learn job 6 

Dont' know 2 
Total 
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The performance of program participants was compared with fhaf of regulor workers 
on elghf job evoluaf ion measures. The results of these comparisons are presented In Table III. 16. 

Table 111.16 

Comparison of Handicapped Student 
Workers with Regular Workers 
(In percentages) 



Evoiuation 


Punctuality 


Absence 


Productivity 


Positive 
Attitudes 


Acceptance 
with Group 


Take 
Direction 


More 
(better) 


31% 


22% 


18% 


31% 


21% 


43% 


About the 
same 


56 


55 


^ - 57 


50 


68 


52 


Less (worse) 


n 


20 


20 


16 


9 


3 


Dont' know 


2 


2 


4 


3 


2 


2 



When compared with regular workers, program participants show definite strengths: 

(1) Better able to take direction, 43 percent 

(2) More interested in work, 34 percent . * 

(3) More punctual, 31 percent 

(4) More positive attitude, 31 percent 

In no case did a majority of participating employei^ rate their handicapped student 
workers less favorably than regular workers- Two slightly weak ratings were given on job 
performance measures of absence and productivity. Even so, three out of four employers 
rated the performance of participant student workers "as good as" or "better than" regular 
workers on each of the eight performance scales, 
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It would be misleading to suggest thot there were no problems associated with hiring 

handicapped students. Each employer was askod IF employee-related problems In eight 

areas had been encountered over the last two years due to hiring handicapped students. 

Table 111.17 summarizes the results of this question » 

Table 111.17 

Problem Areas Encountered with Handicapped 
Employers in the Last Two Years 



Base Percent 



SaFety 10% 

Morale 7 

Quality control 14 

Discipline 20 

Morals 2 

Insuronce rates 2 

Legal 1 
Union ^ 

Total 64 



Problems with discipline dominated the responses to this question. One employer 
in five identified discipline as a problem with handicapped student workers^ Ouality con- 
trol, safety, and morale were mentioned by approximately one out of ten employers. Judg- 
ing from the low frequency of problem identification among participating employers it may 
be safely concluded that whatever the problems that eAisted, none presented overwhelming 
obstacles to the effective Integration of handicapped students with regular workers. 

Experiences of Participating and 
Nonpartlcipatin^ Emp ioyets 

in this section vocational education program experiences of both participating and 

nonpartlclpating employers will be explored. Participating employers were asked how 
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vocaHonal education students were referred fo them for hire and how they first became 
involved in the work education program. Advancement and procedures for hiring handi- 
capped students as regular employees were also Investlgoted. 

Nonparticipattng employers were interviewed about their reasons for nonparticifxition 
and were asked what it might take to get them to participate in the program. 

Referral Process and Initial Involvement in the 
Work Education Program 

Initial program involvement and the student referral process stem from common sources 
OS demonstrated in the following paragraphs. 

Participating employers were asked to describe the process by v/hich handicapped 
students were referred to their companies. Several referral sources were identified (see 
Table 111.18). Nearly a third (29 percent) mentioned the school In general, while another 
19 percent mentioned a counselor, teacher, or other school supervisor. Seventeen percent 
mentioned specific individuals, most of whom were associated with the school. A few 
employers mentioned vocational rehabilitation centers, sheltered workshops, and "halfway 
houses" as referral sources. Private sources (such as Goodwill Industries), family, and 
friends made a few referrals. 

Employers were asked to describe how their companies first became involved in the 
work experience program. In the ma|ority of instances, involvement was initiated by a 
school either through a principal, counselor, or teacher. "School contacts" account for 
about 30 percent of the responses to this question. Contacts included personal visits by 
school personnel as well as phone calls and letters. School counselors and teachers con- 
stituted a major resource for Informing employers about the work education program. 
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Table IIL18 

Sfudenf Referral Process and 
IniHal Employer Involvement 



Category Percent 



How handicapped students were referred:* 

School^ general 29% 

Individual specified 17 

Counielor, teacher, supervisor 19 
General, unspecified 5 

Vocational rehabilitation 5 
Sheltered workshop 1 

Halfway house 2 
Goodwill 1 
Chamber of commerce 1 

Relative, family, friends 3 
Fellow student 1 

Not referred by anyone 13 

How participating employers first became involved:* 

School contacted company 15% 

Individuals specified 15 

Counselor, teacher 10 

General, unspecified 15 

Company made contact 14 

Former owner 2 

Unemployment agency 2 

Students themselves 7 

Word-of-mouth 4 

Family, relatives, friends 2 

Not involved 4 

Neutral 1 



* Base IS 94. 
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In fourteen percent of the cases, If was the company fhaf inifiafed the contact. 
Responses such as "our company Is very Interested In taking part In the community/ and 
we seek out these programs to help where we can" are typical of the kind of responses 
placed In this category. 

On 0 less frequent basis, companies first became Involved In the work experience 
program through unemployment agencies, the students themselves, or Informally by word 
of-mouth . 

Permanent Hiring Procedures 

According to the survey, nearly two-thirds of the companies participating In the 
work experience program hire participants as permanent employees (Table 111.19). 



Table 111.19 

Procedures Followed for Hiring Handicapped 
Students as Regular Employees 



Hiring Procedures* 


Percent 


(1) Hire as permanent employee** 


66% 


(2) Other*** 




School recommended 


15 


Hired If qualified 


36 


Hired after probation 


n 


Must be reliable 


8 


High school graduate 


3 


Personal application 


5 


No special procedure 


23 


General 


8 


Other 


22 

r. 


*Two mentions (1) and (2) 
**Base is 94. 



***Base is 62. 
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No special procedures were followed by mosf companies when hiring the handi- 
capped on a permanent basis. Students were hired if qualified. In 15 percent of the cases, 
tlie school recommended that the student be considered for regular employment. In just 
11 percent of the cases, a probation period preceded regular employment. . 

Employers were asked how they determined whether a student was ready for regular 
employment. Nearly one out of four (23 percent) made the determination on the basis of 
demonstra/ed ability. Related to this, 11 percer* went on the basis of past records of work 
perfonnance with the company. Another 9 percent felt that dependability was the major 
qualification for hiring, while 7 percent indicated that a probationary period was a pre- 
requisite for permanent employment. 

Only 18 percent of those who hire students as regular employees were required to 
give notification to the school agency, in most cases, the notification was given to the 
school counselor, teacher, or student supervisor. 

Opportunities for Job Advancement 

Participating employers were asked: Do you feel there is any room for advancement 
for the handicapped person with your company? Sixty-two percent of those responding to 
this question felt there was room for advancement, while o8 percent believed there was not. 

The largest number (35 percent) of responses suggested that advancement was based 
on student qualification. Others mentioned specific types of advancement which might 
be cvailable to the students. Of these responses, 22 percent equated advancement with 
more responsibility; 9 percent suggested that students may become supervisors; while 3 
percent equated advancement with increased earnings. 

Thirty-eight percent of the employers saw no real opportunity for advancement. Of 
^hts group, 28 percent described the jobs held by handicapped students as dead-end iobs„ 
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Responses — such as "there are not foo many places they could advance fo"; "there is 
no advancement, it's all the same type of work"; "fhey are hired for sptciflc |obs and 
that's all" ~ were typical. Twenty-two percent indicated that the students who were 
working with them were too handicapped to advance farther. Another 11 percent indicated 
that the7<^s were temporary and that students would be replaced by other work experience 
students coming into the program next year. 
Program Response among Nonparticipating Employers 

A majority of nonparticipating employers was familiar with work experience programs 
for training handicapped students. Sixty-one percent had heard of the program, and 14 
percent had previously participated in it. Only 16 out of 71 employers had ever been 
directly approached and had refused to participate. 

While numbers were small, several reasons were given by employers for nonparticipation 

These are summarized in Table 111.20. 

Table 111.20 

Employer Reasons for not 
Participating in Program* 



Reason Percent 



Don't need help 31% 

Students not qualified 31 
Work done at plant 6 
Inconvenient hours 6 
No one has applied 6 

General, positive 13 
Other 6 



*Base is 16. 
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Thirfy-one percent of fhe employers responding Indicafed fhaf they did not currently 

need help, and another 31 percent indicated that the students were not qualified to do the 

work In the company. The nature of the work done, the inconvenient hours worked, and 

the fact that no one hod approached fhem about program porticipaf ion were each cifed by 

6 percent of the limployers as reasons for not participating • 

When asked whether they would consider participating In the program/ a variety 

of both positive and negative responses was obtained. These are summarized in Table IIL2K 

Table IIL21 

Nonparticipating Employer's Views of 
Possible Program Participation 



Percent 



Positive* 



General, positive 19% 

If authorized 5 

If they were capable 7 

if we need help 4 

Humanitarian 2 

If no help available 2 

Negative* 

General^ negative ]]% 

Work too hard ]7 

Work too dangerous 6 

Business not seasonal 2 

Too many problems 2 

Don^t need help 7 

Didn't know about program 4 



*Base Is 54 
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Abouf 40 percent of those responding had positive feelings about program partici- 
pating. Approximately 50 percent were negative, with the remainder undecided. A wide 
range of general positive responses — such as "we'd hire them if we were authorized"; 
"we'd hire them if help were needed"; "we'd hire them for humanitarian reasons"; and 
"we'd hire them if other help was not available" — were typical of those given. 

Of those with a negative reaction, 17 percent felt that the work of the company 
would be too hard; another 6 percent felt it would be too dangerous; 7 percent simply didn't 
feel they needed help; and another 11 percent gave general positive responses. 

When compared to participating employers, nonpartlcipating employers were more 
likely to believe that hiring handicapped students would require significant changes in 
their business environment. Table 111.22 compares the responses of both groups to a set 
of possible changes required by the employers when hiring the handicapped. 
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Table 111.22 

Need For Tailoring Jobs For 
Handicapped Employers 
(In percentages) 



Extent of Need 


Participating 
Employers* 


Nonparticipating 
Employers** 


Adapted equipment — very or 
somewhat necessary 


7% 


25% 


Alter equipment — very or 
somewhat necessary 


4 


24 


Chandfi Facilifiec vArv or 
somewhat necessary 


1 


27 


Reduce task complexity — very 
or somewhat nee. isary 


42 


68 


More training — very or 
somewhat necessary 


61 


73 


Closer supervision — very or 
somewhat necessary 


63 


80 



*Base is^4. . . 

**Baseis71. 

I 



In every case^ nonparticipating employers were more likely than participating 
employers to believe changes necessary. Table IIL23 shows the characteristics of the 
employer sample. 



CHARACniRISTICS OF mPLOYER CAMPLE 



Kind of Business 



Aggregate 



Agricul- Construct- Manufactur- Transpor- 



Trade Misc. Ser- Msc. Ser- 



Public 



ture 



1% 



ion 



1* 



ing tation/ Publica- 
tion 

131 3.% 



vice-IVivate vice-Govern. Midnistration 



2?% 



55% 



2% 



2% 



State 



Illinois 0 

Ohio 0 

Hortii Carolina 3 

Te>cas 0 

New Jersey 0 



0 
9 

29 
9 

11 



0 
3 
0 
0 
0 



17 
26 
20 
9 



uo 

69 

5^ 
71 



0 
0 

3 
3 
6 



liumber of En^loyees 
uess ilian 25 25-50 bbre Tnan'SO 



Aggregate 



50% 



20% 



28% 



State 



Illinois 
Onio 

Wortn Carolina 

Texas 

i^w Jersey 



57 
35 
50 
60 
50 



30 
20 
20 
15 



29 
35 
20 
20 
35 



Participating Dnployers (94) 
Hon-Participating Ernp3.oyer (71) 
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PART IV 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

ft 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

EXECUTIVE SUM/VIARY 

Society's approach to the handicapped — to those who because of physicol, mental, 
or emotional disabilii-ies do not meet some individuals' idea of "normal" — has almost always 
been ambivalent. The reaction of the non-handicapped to the handicapped is often one 
of discomfort — and sometimes of manifest revulsion. Employers and their employees often 
shun the handicapped because of the way they "look" or because they assume that the handi- 
capped are not as competent ~ at any job ~ as the non-handicapped. Partly as a result 
of these all-too-common attitudes, the handicapped have been segregated, or have segregated 
themselves/ and until recent years efforts to bring them into the mainstream of society have 
been both rare and without widespread success. 

Many of the difficulties faced by the handicapped are less the result of their handi- 
capping conditions than of society's perception of such conditions. The designation "handi- 
capped" not only sets Individuals apart from the rest of the population but also carries a strong 
negative connotation of incompleteness or incompetence. Attempts to classify the handicapped 
into such categories as "educable mentally retarded/' "speech impaired/' "hard of hearing/' 
and "blind" are often arbitrary in their failure to account for individual differences and are 
sometimes inaccurate or misleading, 
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These problems are compounded in the educational and employment arenas. Tradi- 
tionally, there has been little emphasis in vocational education on programming For the 
handicapped. Handicapped students who could not compete on an equal basis with the non- 
handicapped had to look outside the regular vocational education establishment For rare 
opportunities available to them in sheltered workshops, private training programs, or institu- 
tions For the handicapped. Even rarer were training opportunities that prepared the handi- 
capped to compete in the open labor market with the non-handicapped. There was little. • 
access to the normal world oF work For that door was closed* 

In the early 1960s, spokesmen For the handicapped began to impress this waste oF 
human potential on the public mind, and in 1963 Congress passed the Vocational Education 
Act which charged the states with the responsibility oF providing vocational programming 
for the handicapped. AFter Four years had passed, however, this general legislative charge 
had produced Few new opportunities For handicapped individuals. Thus in the amendments 
to the Act in 1968, Congress required that 10 percent oF each state' basic grant For vocational 
education (l^art B oF the amendments) be used exclusively to Finance programs "For handicapped 
persons who because oF their handicapping condition cannot succeed in the regular vocational 
education program without special educational assistance or who require a modiFied educa- 
tional program." The amendments deFlned the term "handicapped" as "persons who are mentally 
retarded, hard oF hearing, speech impaired, visually handicapped, seriously emotionally 
disturbed, crippled or other health impaired persons who by reason thereoF require special 
educational and related services." 

The amendments have now been In operation For four years in most states, but as 
oF June 1973, little was known oF the strategies adopted by the states For allocating Funds 
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under the amendments, state planning for the set-aside program, methods of selecting local 
programs for support, and the ext«>nt of support provided by sources other than vocational 
education. Consequently, in June 1973, the U.S. Office of Education entered into a 
contract with Olympus Research Corporation (ORC) to perform an ossessment of the Part B 
set-aside,,program for the handicapped. The overall purposes of the study were as follows: 

(1) To provide programmatically useful Information on the relationships between 
post-program performance and the kinds of experiences that handicapped 
students receive in various vocational education programs 

(2) To identify and analyze existing constraints or limitations in carrying out the 
various vocational education programs for handicapped students, including 
constraints internal to the program and those external to ihe program 

(3) To determine the feasibility of expanding a work experience component in 
vocational programs for the handicapped and the conditions under which ex- 
pansion is possible 

(4) To examine the strotegies used by states in identifying handicapped students 
and their need for services, and the selection of projects for funding 

(5) To determine to the extent possible the degree to which funds from the 10 
percent set-aside under Part B for handicapped students actually reach handi- 
capped students rather than become indistinguishable from other vocational 
education Funds 

ORC designed a thrf?e-part approach for carrying out the objectives of the study; 
(1) an assessment of program administration at the state level, (2) a project level assessment 
of vocational education programs for the handicapped, and (3) case study interviews with 
students, parents, and employers. 
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Vislfs were made fo 25 sfafes, selected randomly wifh a probabilify proportionate 
to total enrollments in the fifty states. Directors of vocational education and special educa- 
tion, program officers, and research and statistical personnel were interviewed at the state 
level. 

A total of 92 projects was visited in conjunction with the project level assessment. 
The projects were divided Into two subsamples: (1) 74 projects in nineteen states which were 
representative of all projects in those states and (2) a purposive sample of eighteen projects 
in three rural states and California. To the extent possible, data collection forms (which 
included enrollment, fiscal, occupational offerings, and outcomes information) were filled 
out for each project> and interviews were conducted with project directors, school principals^ 
counselors, instructors, and local education agencies' special education officers at each 
site. 

A total of 1,001 student and parent interviews was conducted in five of the sample 
states, 681 with students currently enrolled and 320 with students who had completed projects 
during the 1972-73 school year. The number of employers interviewed totaled 165; of these, 
94 were participating in the projects and 74 were not participating. All Interviews were 
conducted by Decision Making Information (DMI) under subcontract to ORC. 

Through an analysis of the Information emanating from these three separate but 
interrelated parts of the overall study, the attempt to fulfill the objectives of Jhe study was 
carried out. 

Summary of Findings 

It should be emphasized that the study conducted by ORC-DMI was an assessment , 
not an evaluation of the Part B set-aside program. The program was not measured against 
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a set of criterlo of what constitutes a "good" program. Rather, the attempt was made to 
determine how states^ local education agencies and schools are coping with the Part B 
set-aside, both from an admin istrative and program point of view. The analysis which 
follovis is organized along the lines of the approach taken hy ORC; that is, summaries of 
the major findings of the state and project level assessments^ and of the student, parent^ 
and employer Interviews, Subs-equent sections of the executive summary contain ORC's 
overall conclusions and recommendations • 

Although some of the findings may appear to be negative, it should be kept In 
mind that the most important finding of the study is that Part P set-aside funding has resulted 
in vocational education projects for t^ e handicapped that would never had occurred had 
there been no such legislation and that most of the set-aside funds were being used to provide 
direct services for the handicapped. Many of the program weaknesses identified in the 
state and project level assessments were administrative in nature and may be partly due to 
inexperience-on the part of vocational education administrators who have never before been 
given the responsibility of providing educational services for handicapped individuals • One 
conclusion Is inescapable: If vocational educators were to correct some of the major adminis- 
trative weaknesses — weaknesses which may not be their sole responsibility — funds now 
being spent to provide direct services for the handicapped would be siphoned off for adminis- 
trative purposes. This "tradeoff" should be kept In mind when reading the remainder of the 
executive summary. 
The State Level Assessment 

The state level assessment was conducted In 25 states • It Included analyses of the 
adequacy of state level management Information systems, state administration of the set-aside 
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progrcim, and an operaMonal profile of how states plan for^ fund^ monitor, and evaluate 
the Part B set-aside program for the handicapped. The review of statewide management 
Infonnatlon systems was not limited to the 25 sample states. Data reported by all fifty states 
to the S. Office of Education were reviewed (see below). 
M anagement Information Systems 

Each year, the states are required to report a wide range of data on set-aside 
programs to the Office of Education (e.g., program costs, enrollments^ and completions). 
Because of this requirement, it was anticipated that such data would be readily available 
at the state level. However, rhis did not prove to be the case. It was decided therefore 
that we examine the data reported by the fifty states to the Office of Education to determine 
whether it would be more complete than information collected by research teams at the state 
level. It was found that most of the national data were either* Incomplete or inaccurate. 
The two subset paragraphs below are an exanlple. 

Completer information; The number of completers reported ranged from 4,392 in 
Florida to none in New York, California, and Ohio. Michigan reported eight completers, 
Oklahoma 2,240. In Minnesota, 73 percent of the program enrol lees completed; the cor- 
responding figure for Texas was only 4 percent. Clearly the states were not in agreement 
on how to satisfy this particular reporting requirement. Some had no figures at all to report. 
Others apparently reported scattered completer figures from some but not all of the projects 
within their states. There were several reasons for the erratic nature of this information • 
Perhnps the most important was that many states did not require schools to report on completers. 
The second was that even in those states which required schools to report on completers, 
there was no common definition of the term ^'completer. " In some states, for example, students 
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were not considered completers until they entered the labor force^ or did not reenroll in 
school (either in the "project" or in other classes). In other states, the sole criterion for 
completer was that the student remain in school for one year. Regardless of the reasons, 
notional data on handicapped completers was not useful for program monitoring purposes 
or for making comf. -risons between states. 

Average costs: According to data reported by the states to the Office of Education^ 
average costs per handicapped student ranged from a high of $1,664 to a low of $44, This 
wide range of per-student costs raised the question as to what the states included in the "total 
expenditures for the handicapped" category. For example, did they include only those 
funds that represented expenditures over and above the basic expenditures made for all students 
or did they include all expenditures made for handicapped students? It may be that varying 
interpretations of what is asked for in this category were in part responsible for the wide 
range of costs per enrollee. 

Other data dealing solely with expenditures and enrollments appeared to be more 
accurate and revealed some interesting insights regarding vocational education programs for 
the handicapped • For example^ a comparison of total state expenditures for the handicapped 
with expenditures under the Port B set-aside program showed that without the Part B set- 
aside, there would be few vocational education opportunities for the handicapped. In 
seventeen states, there were virtually no differences between total expenditures for the 
handicapped and expenditures under the set-aside program. In all but a few states, the 
differences were not significant. 

Comparisons between percentages of total enrollments that were handicapped and 
percentages of all funds expended for.the handicapped indicate that in most states the costs 
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for educaUng handicapped sfudenfs were higher fhan fhe cosfs for aducaUng the non-handi- 
capped; fhat Is, percentages oF Funds spent for the handicapped were higher than percentages 
oF total enrollments that were handicapped. Thus In 38 states It appeared that total per- 
student expenditures For the handicapped were higher than per-student expenditures For 
regular students. However, In twelve states, per-student expenditures For the handicapped 
appeared fo be either fhe same as or lower fhan fhose For regular students. 

Finally, In 35 states expenditures for the handicapped during fiscal year 1973 
equaled 10 percent or more of total expenditures. This does not necessarily mean that the 
15 states whose expenditures were less than 10 percent were not in conformity with the law. 
Fiscal year expenditure data include not only allotments but also carryover funds from the 
previous fiscal year. Thus it was impossible to determine whether the fifteen states whose 
handicapped expenditures were less than 10 percent were or were not in conformity with 
the law. 

The major conclusion drawn from the examination of national data, and from attempt 
to collect fiscal and program data at both the state and local levels, was that complete and 
accurate fiscal and program information ~ Information necessary for the proper monitoring 
and evaluation of individual projects, statewide programs, and the overall national program ^ 
was not available at any level. 

Organizotional Profile 

All material relating to the organizational operational profiles which follow are 
based solely on assessment performed in the 25 sample states. Aside from the specific fiscal 
set*aside, the 1968 amendments detail organizational/ operating, and reporting requirements 
that apply to Part B funds in general but are nevertheless specifically relevant to programming 
for the handicapped. One of these requirements is the establishment of a state advisory 
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council, which must include a member knowledgeable in the special education needs oF 
the handicapped and which must evaluate the programs funded under the amendments. 
Another is that state divisions of vocational education enter into cooperative agreements 
with other agencies in the administration of vocational education programs. State planning, 
funding procedures, and monitoring and evaluation are discussed in "Operational Profile" 
which follows this section • The "Organization Profile" section deals with the structures 
devised by states for the administration of the set-aside program, the use of advisory councils, 
and interagency cooperation. 

State structures; One "program officer" was responsible for handicapped program- 
ming in all but one of the 25 sample states. The single exception was a geographically 
large rurc' state in which the director of vocational education assumed responsibility for 
handicapped programming. Program officers operated at the third organizational level; that 
is, their superiors reported directly to directors of vocational education. They were located 
in "Special Needs Divisions" (the names of these divisions varied from state to state) which 
also had responsibility for the disadvantaged. Although the use of only one individual to 
carry out all administrative functions under the set-aside program resulted in low administra- 
tive costs — a characteristic of this program — it also explained why state level planning, 
monitoring, and evaluation regarding programming fpr the handicapped were at best sketchy 
and at worst nonexistent. 

Advis ory councils: In theory, state advisory councils are supposed to assist directors 
of vocational education in initiating programs for the handicapped. The amendments charge 
such councils with planning and evaluation responsibilities and also require them to have 
one or more representatives "experienced in the education and training of handicapped 
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persons.'* All program officers interviewed were aware of their state councils and of the 
council liaison officers within their state agencies, and several could identify the handi- 
capped specialists on the councils. However, although not one of the respondents com- 
plained of the ineffectiveness of the councils, none cited examples of council activity 
in any phase of the set-aside program. Apparently there was virtually no concrete assist- 
ance provided by the councils, and none seemed to be expected by the program officers. 

Relationships with other agencies: The state level assessment indicated that although 
cooperative relationships existed between divisions of vocational educotion and divisions 
of special education and in a few states, departments of vocational rehabilitation ~ 
in most states even these were relatively nonproductive, and for all practical purposes, 
relationships with other agencies were nonexistent. 

In Minnesota, a coorc'inator was jointly funded by vocational education and special 
education. The sole responsibility of the person occupying this position was to coordinate 
the activities of the two agencies in vocational programming for the handicapped. In eight 
other states, persons occupying other positions (either in vocational education or special 
education) were assigned the coordinating responsibility. In still another twelve states, 
the only relationship that existed between the two agencies was that special education was 
given the opportunity to review all proposals for vocational education projects for the handi- 
capped. In the remaining four states, there were no formal relationships betv/een the two 
agencies. 

Formal relationships existed with departments of vocational rehabilitation in fourteen 
states. However, only seven of these agreements actually resulted in the provision of 
services by vocational rehabilitation to students enrolled in the Part B set-aside program. 
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Among the services provided by vocational iehabilitation in these seven states were: 
placement, counseling, student evaluation, planning assistance, purchase of services 
not otherwise available, and occasional joint funding of projects. Agreements with voca- 
tional rehabilitation were nonexistent in eleven states. 

Th ere appeared to be a lack of agreement among state program officers as to whether 
vocational rehabilitation can legitimately provide supportive and additional services to 
secondary level handicapped vocational education students. The most common explanation 
for the lack of direct involvement by vocational rehabilitation was that its client population 
is of an older age group. However, the fact that in at least seven states vocational re- 
habilitation did provide services to students in the set-aside program indicates that similar 
agreements could be reached in other states. 

Only four states reporter" agreements with the employment service, and of these, 
only two produced a significant amount of activity. Agreements with other agencies were 
so few as to be Insignificant. 

Operational Profile 

The assessment of state level operation of the set-aside program included the identi- 
fication of techniques employed to discover the "universe of need," to plan vocational 
programming for the handicapped, techniques for funding local education agencies or 
individual schools, and techniques for monitoring and evaluating funded projects. 

Un iverse oF need; Although states go through the motions of drafting state plans. 
Including plans for the handicapped, all respondents interviewed were vague as to whether 
attempts were made to Identify the number of handicapped individuals who could benefit 
from vocational education, or breakdowns of handicapped students by handicapping condition 
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The general consensus was that these are loca l responsibl litiest However^ based on the 
kinds of Information required by states in project proposals and on state reporting require- 
ments, it appeared that state vocational education administrators ^!id not consider the 
gathering of universe of need Information a major priority (this subject will be discussed 
in more detail in the paragraphs describing the project level assessment). 

Planning: Planning was also considered a local responsibility. Planning at the 
state level was limited to the review of project proposals and decisions as to which proposals 
would be funded, generally on the basis of the sizes of school districts and other formulas, 
ractors which mitigated against planning at the state level were the independence of the 
local education agencies and the fact that only one person was assigned to the administra- 
tion of the set-aside program. 

Funding procedures; Twenty-two of the 25 sample states funded '^projects"; that 
is, specific programs for the handicapped submitted in proposal form to the states by local 
education agencies and individual schools. Two states, California and Georgia, provided 
block grants to local education agencies on a formula basis. One state (Illinois) reimbursed 
schools for each credit hour handicapped individuals were enrolled in vocational education 
programs. 

Proponents of the block grant methcJ oF funding emphasized that such a procedure 
resulted in maximum flexibility to local education agencies, that is, these agencies were 
not "locked" into specific projects but could apply the funds throughout the school year 
where they were most needed. There were, however, two weaknesses to the block grant 

method: (1) states had little control over the programs instituted by local education agencies, 

I 

and (2) the allocations of set-aside funds to some local education agencies were so small 
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as to be inslgnificanf . The former appeared to be the most sericus drawback to the block 
grant method. Fiscal and program information regarding current [ rograms was virtually 
nonexistent in states which allocated set-aside funds on a block orant basis to local 
education agencies. The major reason for this was that local education agencies used 
a post facto auditing procedure for accounting for set-aside funds; that is, the funds were 
not applied to service categories until after the completion of the fiscal or school year. 
State monitoring and evaluation of set-aside programs were virtually impossible under 
this system. With regard to the second drawback, many local education agencies whose 
allocations were small turned the funds back to the states. Special projects were then 
funded with the unused allocations. 

States that funded projects had far better control over their programs than those 
that did not. Program officers could account for services purchased with set-aside funds 
and the number of handicapped persons enrolled In the projects. In those states with com- 
prehensive reporting requirements (a small minority), it was possible to account for dropouts, 
completions, and placements (more on this subject below). The question appeared to be 
whether "control" should be sacrifled for local education agency "flexibility." The state 
level assessment Indicated that the "project" method need not result in a lack of flexibility. 
Project proposals could be modified, often without an excess of paper work, thus assuring 
some local flexibility. More importantly, there was a certain amount of planning built 
into the project method. The purposes of projects vere spelled out, justifications for the 
types of projects proposed and the types of handicapped students to be served were con- 
tained In project proposals, and the methods which the purposes were to be realized were 
summarized. These, together with line item budgets, made monitoring and evaluation 
possible, albeit weak, in most states. 
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Several states used set-aside Funds as "seed money"; that is,, projects were FundeH 
only iF local education agencies or schools agreed to gradually increase local Financing 
oF the projects so that eventually the projects would be 100 percent locally Funded. One 
state required assurance that projects would be locally Funded during the second year of 
operation; most required a gradual reduction of Federal Funds over a three- to Five-year- 
period. A Follow-up study should be carried out to determine how the seed money concept 
is working in practice. 

Monitoring and evaluation; In most states, monitoring and evaluation were hampered 
by the lack oF state requirements For vital program and Fiscal inFormation. For example, 
Fiscal inFormation was not available in any standard format. There were no breakdowns 
by anticipated and actual expenditures, and except in some project proposals, no break- 
downs by types oF services Funded. Actual enrollment Figures were not available, and In 
most states, there was little inFormation on completers, dropouts, and placements. Follow- 
up data were not available in any state. There were, indications that some states recognized 
this problem and were taking steps to correct it. Sophisticated, computerized systems 
were being installed in several states, and in a Few, program oFFicers were reviewing the 
reporting requirements they impose on local education agencies and schools. For the most 
part, however, data necessary For monitoring and evaluating projects was seriously deFicient 
at the state level . 

Summary 

The deFiciencies oF state level administration oF the Part B set-aside program for 
the handicapped must be measured against the low cost oF state level administration. One 
program oFFicer in each state is expected to consult with advisory councils, enter into 
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cooperative agreements with outside agencies, and plan, Fund, and monitor a statewide 
program. Nevertheless, iF additional staFF were allocated For state level administration, 
the chances are that there would be Fewer Funds available For direct services to the handi- 
capped. It could happen no other way, unless state agencies agreed to absorb the increased 
administrative costs, or unless interagency agreements made it possible For staFF From several 
agencies (special education and vocational rehabilitation. For example) to aid in the 
admiriistration oF set-aside programs. 

At the present time, however, state level administrators consider themselves 
solicitors and Funders oF projects; they do not consider themselves designers oF statewide 
programs. Thus inFormation needed For planning, monitoring, and evaluation is not a 
major concern oF program oFFicers charged with the responsibility oF administering the 
set-aside program. 
T he Project Level Assessment 

The purpose oF the project level assessment was to examine the various ways local 
administrators identiFied handicapped individuals who qualiFied For the program and how 
they used screening techniques, assessment techniques, counseling, instructional methods, 
and overall approaches to the provision oF vocational education to the handicapped. In 
addition, both at the state and local levels, the perceptions oF administrators regarding 
"mainstreaming'* (the integration oF handicapped students with the non-handicapped), 
revenue sharing, and the overall value oF the set-aside program were obtained. Finally, 
the attempt was made to identiFy local policies regarding educational services For the 
handicapped, and to document the extent oF local planning For the set-aside program. 
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Definltion of Project 

For the purposes of this study, the term "project" was defined as a Part B set-aside 
grant to a school or local education agency for the purpose of providing specific educa- 
tional services to the handicapped. Block grants to local education agencies for nonspecl- 
fied services were not considered projects. Projects had identifying "project numbers," 
were designed to serve a stated number of handicapped students, and had time periods 
generally equal to those of the school year; e.g., September 1973 to June 1974. Projects 
were broken d< vn in the following four categories: 

(1) Regular; Handicapped students integrated into regular vocational education 
classes with non*handicapped students 

(2) Special; Handicapped students enrolled In special classes For handicapped 
students only 

(3) Combination; Handicapped students enrolled part of their time In special 
classes and part in regular classes/ but who received extra support In the 
regular classes as well as the special 

(4) Other; Programs for the development of curricula or the training of teachers 
and other personnel 

Only the first three types of projects were considered in selecting the sample projects. 
No projects for curricula development or the training of teachers were included In the 
sample of 92 projects. 

S tatistical Overview 

The search for statistical data at the local level was more successful than at the 
state level; but even at the local level, data considered critical to the assessment were 
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not readily available. Researchers were forced to review enrollment and fiscal records^ 
student rosters^ and other information sources in the attempt to collect and tabulate such 
data as: 

(1) Enrollment by handicapping condition 

(2) Enrollment by sex and racial and ethnic background 

(3) Enrollment by occupational offering 

(4) Fiscal information^ including local contributions 

(5) Outcomes information^ including dropouts^ completers^ and placements 

(6) Follow-up data 

The search was not always successful. Enrollment by handicapping conditions was 
not available for 20 percent of the 92 projects. Complete outcomes information was avail- 
able for only twenty of the projects included in the representative subsample (74 of the 
92 projects), and per-enrollee and per-completer costs could be computed for only 25 
of the representative projects. 

Nevertheless, the statistical overview revealed some interesting insights regarding 
the operation of the set-aside program in the nineteen states which were included In the 
representative sample. It should*be remembered that the sample of 92 projects was divided 
into two subsamples; (1) 74 projects in nineteen states which were representative of all 
projects operating in those nineteen states; and (2) eighteen projects in three low enroll- 
ment states and California. Unless otherwise indicated, the statistical information pre- 
sented below relates to the "representative" sample. 

Mainstroaming; Nearly 70 percent of the projects included in the representative 
sample were categorized as "special/" indicating that integration of the handicapped with 
regular students Is still more a goal than a reality. 
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Work experience: Twenty percent of the projects were primarily work experience 
programs (that is, all or the majority of the students enrolled in these projects was placed 
in part-time jobs that were either related or unrelated to the instruction they were receiving 
in school). However, in an additional 30 percent of the projects, some students (usually 
a small minority) were referred to work experience classes. The quality of the work 
experience provided will be discussed in connection with the 'Mnstructional Program.'' 

Enrollment by handicapping condition; Approximately 77 percent of all students 
enrolled in the 74 representative projects were classified as "mentally retarded." OF 
these, 12 percent were classified as " trainable mentally retarded," fifteen percent were 
classified as "physically disabled," and the remainder were classified as follows: "learning 
disabled" (4 percent) vind "seriously emotionally disturbed," "educationally handicapped," 
and "multihandtcapped" (1 percent each). 

National figures on the incidence of handicapping condition for school children 
between the ages of five and nineteen (1968-69) revealed that if the category "speech 
impaired" were eliminated from the total, 89 percent of the children were in the Following 
categories: mentally retarded (35 percent), emotionally disturbed (31 percent), and learn- 
ing disabled (15 percent). These three categories accounted for 85 percent of the enroll- 
ment in the 74 representative projects; however, the incidence of mental retardation ?n 
the set-aside program (77 percent) was much higher than the national incidence figures. 

Enroliment by sex and racial and ethni<: background: Approximately 60 percent 
of the students enrolled in the 74 representative projects were men, 55 percent were white, 
37 percent black, and the remaining 8 percent Spanish-surnamed, Oriental, and American 
Indian. 
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It should be emphasized that none of the data summarized above was readily avail- 
able to either project administrators or researchers. The data had to be processed on site 
by means of record searches and detailed questioning of project directors. Thus it seemed 
clear that problems relating to the accuracy and completeness of national and state data 
on the Part B set-aside program for the handicapped originated at the local level. The 
diverse methods used for funding projects, the lack of use of common definitions for key 
tenns and handicapping conditions, and most important of all, the apparent lack of respon- 
siveness at all levels to the need for monitoring and evaluation combined to create a 
management information system that was at best incomplete and at worst nonexistent* 

This "lack of responsiveness" may have been due to the absence of resources neces- 
sary for the collection and processing of fiscal and program data; but irrespective of the 
reasons/ it will probably take action at the federal level to improve the overall system » 
It is doubtful, however, that such action will be fruitful unless state and local administra- 
tors are consulted before improvements are instituted. The goal should be to aid local 
administrators in generating the kinds of information they need to maintain control over 
their programs • If the requirements of local administrators are satisfied and if local adminis- 
trators understand the need for collecting complete and accurate data on their programs, 
it follows that state and national requirements will also be met» 

Policy and Planning 

Prior to the 1968 amendments, policy regarding education for the handicapped 
was not a primary concern of educators at either the state or local levels. Since the amend- 
ments, state and local education officials have been forced to devote some attention to 
the handicapped. Class action suits in behalf of the handicapped and universal education 
legislation in some states have increased the pressure on local and state educators to provide 
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comprehensive educational services For the handicapped. Because oF these developments, 
overall policy toward providing educational services to the handicapped, including voca- 
tlonal education, appears to be emerging. However, clearly articulated policies and 
coordinated planning have not yet occurred in most areas, although some local areas are 
more advanced than others. 

One oF the problems appears to be the Fragmentation oF educational agencies into 
special units, each with its own private line to Funding sources at thp state and Federal 
levels. National vocational education administrators talk to state vocational education 
administrators, who in turn talk to their local counterparts. The same is true with special 
education, research divisions, and other units. The resfjlt is that vocational education 
programs For the handicapped are Funded on an ad hoc basis, without policy and planning 
guidelines to aid those chained with initiating projects. While there can be no doubt 
that the resulting projects hove been oF beneFit to the handicapped, most local education 
agencies have no way oF knowing how many oF their handicapped students are being served 
and'the adequacy oF the program mix. 

Project Administration 

The amount oF Part B set-aside Funds that were allocated to individual projects 
constituted a minor proportion oF all Funds administered by local education agencies and 
S'-hools. Perhaps For this reason, it was relatively easy For local education agencies and 
schools to absorb the administrative costs oF the Part B program. Certainly the vast majority 
oF Part B set-aside Funds, expended between Fiscal years 1972-73 and 1973-74, were 
spent For direct services For the handicapped. This was one oF the most positive Findings 
oF the project level assessment. 
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Al location of resources; Data regarding the allocation of resources, by cost cate- 
gory, were collected for both school years 1972-73 (the base year) and school year 1973-74. 
Data regarding school year 1972-73 were presumably complete, whereas cost figures for 
school year 1973-74 (which was still in progress at the time the study took place) were 
"anticipated" cost figures. Nevertheless, comparisons between the complete 1972-73 fund 
allocations and anticipated 1973-74 allocations resulted in highly significant findings. 

1. Both complete (1972-73) and anticipated (1973-74) cost breakdowns indicated 
that approximately 93 percent of all known funds allocated for the program 
were used to provide direct services to the handicapped. 

2. In 1972-73, federal funds accounted for 74 percent of total expenditures; the 
corresponding figure for 1973-74 was only 58 percent, indicating that the Part 
B set-aside program had an accelerating effect on state and local contributions 
for vocational education programs for the handicapped. 

Organizational structure: Part B set-aside programs were for the most part absorbed 
into the already existing organizational structures of the schools in which they took place. 
This is the major reason why the cost of administering the program was so low. On the other 
hand, the absorption of set-aside programs Into traditional administrative structures tended 
to diffuse their special missions. The handicapped program was just another "special" program 
the schools had to administer. The amount of funds received by a single school to carry 
out a "project" constituted such a small percentage of all funds administered by the school 
(and were subject to year-to-year federal appropriations) that priority given to the handi- 
capped program was generally no higher (and often lower) than priorities given to other 
programs administered by the schools. 
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Staffing; Personnel whose salaries were paid by sef-aside funds were primarily 
instructors — either vocational education instructors for skills training, or special educa- 
tion teachers for prevocational training. Funds were also spent for "evaluators*' in diag- 
nostic centers and for paraprofessionals and teachers' aides. 

Use of nonproject staff and support: Most projects were self-contained; I.e., 
whatever services were provided to the students were provided by the projects themselves 
without help from outside organizations. 

Staff training; In all projects included in the sample, staff training was accom- 
plished informally. However, most school districts encouraged staff to attend university 
courses, state seminars, AMIDS programs, and other training opportunities, and provided 
released time for such training. 

Relationship between vocational education and special education; One of the 
most significant findings of the administrative assessment was that the relationship between 
vocational education and special education at the local level was so close that it was 
often difficult to distinguish between them* Considering that the two agencies often " 
appeared to be separate "Baltic states" at the state level, this came somewhat as a sur- 
prise. In hindsight, however, it became clear how the two grew so close together. First, 
the organizational relationship between the two agencies was quite different at the local 
level; both reported directly to the same superior ~ the superintendent of schools ~ and 
both were concerned with the implementation of actual programs* State and national 
administrators were once- and twice-removed from the "firing line/' thus bureaucratic 
concerns werc^ more apt to take precedence over program concerns. At the local level, 
both agencies found themselves mutually dependent upon each other. The result was that 
old differences began to disappear as both sought to provide services for handicapped students. 
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Reporting requirements; Considering the lack of program information available 
at the local level, It was not surprising that reporting requirements Imposed on project 
administrators by principals and by local education agencies and state administrators 
were minimal. Usually the only reports required to the states were fiscal. Seldom were 
outcomes and follow-up reports required at any level. Thus whatever outcomes and 
follow-up records were kept depended solely upon the Initiative of project administrators. 

Issues; State and local administrators, project directors, counselors, and Instruc- 
tors were asked to comment on the following Issues: 

(1) The effect of the Part B set-aside funds on vocational programming for the 
handicapped 

(2) What the effect of revenue sharing might be on progtomi; for the handicapped 

(3) The efficacy of integrating the handicapped with non-hondi capped students 

(4) Whether increased opportunities for work experience programs could be 
developed for the handicapped. 

The latter two "Issues" are discussed in more detail in the section on the instructional 
program belov^; the opinions of the educators interviewed on all four issues are summarized 
In this section. 

1 . Part B set-aside; Virtually all respondents (three state directors of vocational 
education dissented) maintained that without the set-aside program, voca- 
tional education for the handicapped would be for all intents and purposes 
nonexistent. 

2. Revenue sharing; The consensus was that revenue sharing would have a 
negative effect on vocational programming for the handicapped. The 
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explanafion was fhaf entrenched special interest groups (most of whom rep- 
resent nonmlnority groups — or the loudest minorities) would see to it that 
funds that would otherwise have gone to the handicapped would be siphoned 
off for other purposes. 

3. Integration of the handicapped; All but a few state administrators and two- 
thirds of the local educators interviewed said that it was the policies of their 
states and school districts to integrate the handicapped into regular classes. 
However, implementation was far from a reality. One of the major reasons 
cited for the lack of implementation was that it is easier to account for funds 
spent for "special" classes than it is for funds spent for "regular" classes. 
Other reasons cited were the reluctance or inability of teachers to accept 

(or teach) handicapped students, and the need of some handicapped individuals 
for special services that were not available in regular classrooms. 

4, Work experience; The general consensus of all administrators interviewed 
was that work experience components should be initiated for the handicapped, 
and many school districts were astonishingly successful ir. promoting work 
experience situations for their handicapped students. The major constraints 
mentioned, which limited work experience components, were; (a) the reluc- 
tance of employers to hire handicapped individuals, and (b) the limited 
abilities of some handicapped students. 

The instructional Program 

Judging from the results obtained from the 92 projects included in the project 
sample, there were wide variations in both the type and quality of projects fundud throughout 

o 
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the country under the Part B set-aside legislation. The goals of programs included at 
least the following: diagnosis and assessment, prevocational training, provision of 
counseling services, acquisition of special equipment, and of course, skills training. 
The clientele ranged from the severely mentally retarded and emotionally disturbed to 
high-level (or borderline) educable mentally retarded individuals. The teaching tech- 
niques varied from rudimentary to highly sophisticated, and the training that teachers 
received in serving the handicapped ranged from nonexistent (for most vocational instruc- 
tors) to graduate degrees in special education (for some special education personnel). 
Projects were regular, special, and a combination of the two and they were operating 
In depressed rural areas and suburban and urban areas with varying unemployment rates 
and industrial mixes. For example, the instructional content ran the gamut from a program 
in New York City to teach trainable mentally retarded student? how to travel on the 
subway to a highly sophisticated skills training program in the suburbs of Detroit for 
students with several different types of handicaps. 

Indeed the variations encountered in the field were so great that it was impossible 
to synthesize the 92 projects into categories of vocational programming for the handi- 
capped, and in some ways, the overall program defied analysis ~ statistical or other- 
wise. Nevertheless, some of the more important issues for the future were identified 
during the course of the assessment of the instructional program. 

Selection and referral; The most important findings regarding the selection and 
referral process were as follows; 

1, The evaluation and classification of students by handicapping condition 

generally occurred long before the students were referred into the vocational 
program. 
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2. Student aptitude assessments were occasional 1/ (but not always) performed 
by vocational educators. 

3. The most common sources of referrals for projects in comprehensive and 
vocational high schools were special education classes either in the high 
schools or in the elementary schools of the school districts. Students enrolled 
In "regular" classes were sometimes referred to the projects by instructors 
and/or guidance counselors^ but they constituted a minority of the enroll* 
ment In the overall program, in Institutions for the handicapped, students 
already enrolled were placed in the set-aside projects. Sheltered workshops 
enrolled students from institutions, special education classes, and in a few 
cases, youngsters who were not enrolled in schools, or students who had 
completed skills training programs but were not yet ready for outside em-- 
ployment. 

4. The classification of students in mentally handicapped categories (except 

for trainable mentally retarded) was a source of tension to educators, students, 
and the general public. The use of IG tests to measure mental retardation 
was being challenged in many areas by minority groups and their advocates. 
The trend was ioward categorizing all handicapped students (as well as 
disadvantaged students) into a "special needs" category. (HR 69, which 
permits parents access to school records will probably cause an acceleration 
in this trend.) 

5. In many areas, especially depressed rural areas, there was a tendency to 
Ignore distinctions between "disadvantaged*' and "handicapped" students. 
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It should be emphasized that most of the personnel interviewed in connection 
with the project level assessment were "project," or vocational education administrators 
and instructors. Their knowledge of the evaluation and diagnosis process was at best 
superficial. It was therefore not possible to assess the evaluation and diagnosis process 
in depth. However, regardless of how "special needs" students may be classified (handi- 
capped, disadvantaged/ and so on), those referred to the vocational program should 
undergo further assessrr.ents to determine aptitudes and educational needs. Such "apti- 
tude assessments" — which are a vocational education responsibility — were not con- 
ducted in most projects. 

Curriculum and teaching methods: Nearly all of the instructors who were inter- 
view.^d expressed a theoretical commitment to individualized instruction, but as with 
"mainstreaming, " that commitment had not yet been translated into action — except to 
the extent that "hands-on" vocational training (which by its very nature is individualized) 
was practiced. The reasons for this discrepancy were that most classroom teachers did 
not have the time to develop their own material; nor did they have access to materials 
already developed. Why the latter is true was unclear, but it was seldom that state- 
developed curriculum materials were found at the project level. This lack of individualized 
instruction throughout the set-aside program may be one of the major reasons that despite 
policies to the contrary, handicapped students were placed for the most part in special 
rather than regular classes. 

Occupational offerings: The definition of vocational education contained in 
the 1968 amendments is in part as follows: 

. . . vocational or technical training or retraining which is 
given in schools or classes (including field or laboratory work 
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and remed'al or related academic and technical instruction 
incident thereto) under public supervision and control or under 
contract with a state board or local education agency and is 
conducted as part of a program designed to prepare individuals 
for gainful employment or semiskilled or skilled workers or 
technicians or subprofessionals in recognized occupations 
(emphasis added). 

This language indicates that vocational education for the handicapped means 
"skills training," or training for "gainful employment" in skilled, semiskilled, or tech- 
nical positions. However, data taken from class enrollment Figures for all 92 projects 
indicate that 63 percent of the handicapped students enrolled in set-aside programs 
were in nonskills training courses. Of these, 52 percent were enrolled in prevocational 
courses. 

The "other than skills training" category includes, in addition to prevocational 
training, the following: mobility instruction, evaluation, travel training, sheltered 
workshops (other than as work experience siations), industrial arts, and tutoring. Non- 
gainful home economic courses (malnlv for women) included sewing, home cooking, and 
homemaking. 

This raises the question as to whether set-aside funHj were in most instances being 
used to fulfill the intent of the Act, For example, should nonskills training courses be 
financed with vocational education funds or with other funds appropriated for the handi- 
capped? The answer to this question depends to a great extent upo^ the types of handi- 
capped individuals who ore referred into the program. If trainable mentally retarded 
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Indivlduals are referred to the vocational education program — 12 percent of the total 
enrollment was classified as "trainable" — skills training may not always be possible. 
The same is true with seriously educable mentally retarded students who were often en- 
rolled in sheltered workshops, and to many students who were classified as seriously emo- 
tionally disturbed and learning-disabled. 

These issues reflect an absence of planning at any level for overall educational 
services for the handicapped. It would seem that the first priority of the set-aside program 
should be to provide skills training for handicapped individuals who, although they may 
need special educational services to succeed in vocational education programs, were 
judged capable of competing on the open labor market with non-handicapped individuals. 
If vocational education were to serve this target group, other funds (special education 
funds, for example) could be used to provide nonskills training for those who are not, 
and never will be, capable of competing on the open labor market. However, if this 
were to happen, it would necessitate coordinated planning, from the local to the national 
level, involving such agencies as special education, vocational education, research 
and statistical units, vocational rehabilitation, and perhaps others. Such planning was 
not taking place in most of the areas visited in conjunction with the project level 
assessment . 

The courses in the 92 projects ranged over the entire spectrum of vocational 
education offerings, but the largest numbers were in the trade and industrial category 
(primarily male), home economics (primarily female), and prevocatlonal (primarily 
younger students). As in other programs, the range of training was considerably wider 
for men than for women. Most female students were enrolled in home economics, health 
occupations, and prevocatlonal training. The remainder wu'. '.cattered throughout 
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disfribufive educafion and office and clerical classes. Of course, fhe number of occupa- 
Honal offerings included in fhe frade and indusfrlal cafegor/ is much larger fhan fhe 
number of occupafions in fhe home economics and healfh occupafions cafegories. This 
facfor, more fhan any ofher, accounfed for fhe wider range of occupafional fraining 
for men. 

Work experience; Approximafely 25 percenf of fhe sfudenfs enrolled In fhe 92 
projecfs were in work experience programs; fhaf is^ fhey spenf part of fheir fime In school 
and parf of fheir time on a job. However, only one of fhe 92 projects was a cooperative 
program; that is, fhe work fhe sfudenfs were performing on fhe job was related to the 
instruction fhey were receiving In fhe classroom. Most of fhe jobs being performed by 
handicapped sfudenfs were 'Vork experience** or ^'income maintenance*' positions; they 
were not related to fhe instruction fhey were receiving in fhe classroom. Many of the 
work stations were in sheltered workshops, and most of those in private firms were jobs 
requiring limited skills. 

Mixing fhe handicapped with fhe disadvantaged: There was a trend, especially 
in rural areas, to mix fhe handicapped and the disadvantaged in the same classes. Some 
administrators justified this on the ground that if they did not mix the two together, there 
would not be enough students in either category for the school to qualify for state grants. 
However, in most cases, the educdtional needs of the two groups were quite different, 
and in almost every case; there was no doubt that those classified as disadvantaged resented 
being placed in classes with those categorized as mentally retarded* This was especially 
true in large cities where the disadvantaged were members of minority groups and the 
mentally retarded were not. If both the disadvantaged and handicapped were referred 
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to "regular" classes, there was no problem; but where they were grouped together In 
"special" classes, the atmosphere ~ for the disadvantaged al least — was not conduciv 
to learning. 

Guidance and counseling; Only a few of the larger projects paid for guidance 
and counseling personnel from project funds. Most students enrolled In the set-aside 
program had other school attachments and, theoretically at least, had access to the 
regular school guidance and counseling staff. Within projects, project directors and 
work experience coordinators were most likely to serve as surrogate counselors. The 
instructors of special classes and prevocational courses were more likely to deal with 
the individual problems of their students than the instructors of regular classes. 

Equipment and materials; The quality of equipment and materials did not appear 
to be a major concern to most project personnel . Most rated available equipment as 
"adequate" or better. This may be due to the fact that the majority of students was 
in the educable mentally retarded category and used the same equipment provided for 
regular classes. Most physical and sensory handicapped students were enrolled in 
institutions, which In most cases, were excellently equipped to deal with specific 
handicaps. 

P rogram costs and outcomes; Program costs could be calculated for 25 of the 
representative projects, and outcomes information was available for twenty of the rep- 
resentative projects. The cost information for the 25 projects is as follows: 
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Cafegory 

(1) Total enrollmenf: 

(2) 3| completers: 

(3) Total combined costs (federal, 

state, and local) 

(4) Total Federal costs 

(a) Combined costs per 

enrollee 

(b) Federal costs per 

enrollee 

(c) Combined costs per 

completer 

(d) Federal costs per 

completer 



2,749 
1,456 



Cost 



$3,491,001 
1,268,090 

1,270 
462 

2,398 
871 



Outcomes information; Of the 2,009 students enrolled In the twenty projects 
for which outcomes information was available, only 6 percent dropped out, 57 percent 
completed, and 48 percent of the completers were placed in jobs, 58 percent of which 
were training related. Approximately 33 percent of the completers reenrolled in regular 
vocational education programs or In other training. 

Because of the sparsity of outcomes information, it was not possible to compare 
completer or placement rates by type of training received; nor was it possible to compare 
the costs of various types of programs. However, the case study interviews (summarized 
in the next section) Indicated that work experience completers earned more in the jobs 
they obtained than those who were not in work experience programs. The employer 
interviews indicated that one of the major constraints limiting the expansion of work 
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experience programs is that many employers believe that if they hired the handicapped, 
they would have to make major changes in their work environments. 
Case Study Interviews 

The case study interviews indicaied that both students and parents expressed 
extremely favorable attitudes toward the projects in which they or their children were 
enrolled. If one judges solely in terms of expressed attitudes, the Part B set-aside program 
for the handicapped appeared to be a success, 

1 . Studen t assessment; Student evaluation of the program was fundamentally 
goodu Most liked the training they received and the people with whom 
they associated. They found that tools and equipment were not too hard 
to operate, classes were not boring, and the environment was generally 
favorable in terms of teachers, classmates, and working conditions, 

2. Parent assessment; Of the parents interviewed, 76 percent rated the programs 
either "excellent" or "good." Two out of three parents perceived their 
children as having improved in the areas of self-reliance, self-image, and 
social mixing ability since the children had begun participating in the program. 

Because of the absence of a control group, it was impossible to determine whether 
the project participants interviewed were more successful in finding jobs than their 
handicapped counterparts who did not participate in the program. Nevertheless, the 
outcomes information appears to be favorable: 

1 . Four out of ten completers who were still enrolled in school were employed, 

2. Six out of ten completers who were no longer in school were employed, 

3. The average wage received by completers out of ;chool was $2,17 on hour; 
the corresponding figure for completers in school was $2.07 an hour. 
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4. OF the employed completers/ 70 percent were in service occupations (41 
percent); miscellaneous occupations (18 percent), and clerical and soles 
(11 percent). 

5. Eighty-four percent of the completers were employed in the following indus- 
tries: miscellaneous service (36 percent), trade (20 percent), government 
(14 percent), and manufacturing (14 percent). 

6* Work experience students earn more than those not enrolled in this type of 
program, although the placement rates for the two groups are about the 
same. 

Participating employers expressed Favorable attitudes toward the program. Three 
out of four participating employers rated the performance of handicapped students and/ 
or completers "as good" or "better than" regular workers in each of eight performance 
scales. 

Nonparticipating employers were not quite so disposed to be in favor oF the 
program as their participating counterparts: 

1. OF the nonparticipating employers, 52 percent had negative Feelings about 
participating in the program. 

2. When compared to participating employers, nonparticipating employers were 
more likely to believe that hiring handicapped individuals would require 
signiFicant changes in their business environments. 

3. Sixty-one percent oF the nonparticipating employers had heard oF the program 
and 14 percent had previously participated in it. 

4. Only sixteen out oFa total oF 71 nonparticipating employers had been directly 
approached and reFused to participate. 
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The Interviews also revealed some inferesting attitudes on the port of students 
toward different types of programs. For example, students in regular classes were more 
apt to express favorable opinions regarding their relailonships with teachers and class- 
mates, yet they were more apt to be bored than students In special classes. Students in 
sheltered workshops expressed above-average dislike for "working conditions," instructors 
(or supervisors), and their fellow students (or workers). The percentage of sheltered 
workshop students who could find nothing good to say about their programs (10 percent) 
was twice as higli as for participant sample as a whole.. Yet students in sheltered work- 
shops were less apt to be bored than their counterparts in other classes. Finally, students 
in state institutions expressed above-average dislike for their programs. 

Con lusions of the Asses sment 
As was stated in the inrroduction to this report, the study conducted by ORC 
was an assessment not an evoLjtion of the Part B set-aside program for the handicapped. 
Yet It is Inevitable that the study's conclusions contain, or at least i mply , value judg- 
ments, some of which are favorable to the program and some of which are not. We have 
therefore attempted to bolster the conclusions summarized below with as much hard data 
as possible. Nevertheless, we recognize that some of the issues raised by the study are 
not only complicated, but emotion-packed, and that they do not lend themselves to easy 
solutions. It is our hope that the findings, conclusions, and recommendations of the 
assessment will be of use in improving a program which already has proved Its value in 
making available new educational opportunities to handicapped students throughout the 
country. The conclusions are arranged In four categories: general, administrative, 
program, and issues. 
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General 

Nearly four hundred administrators, Instructors, and other staff v/ere interviewed 
in conjunction with this study. The almost unanimous opinion of the respondents was 
that without the Part B set-aside legislation, there would be very little vocational program 
ming for the handicapped In any state. This opinion was supported by hard statistical 
data . 

Effect of the Part B Set-Aside Concept 

Fiscal year 1973 data reported by the states to the U. S. Office of Education 
indicated that In seventeen states there were no differences between total vocational 
education expenditures for the handicapped and total expenditures under the Part 6 set- 
aside. In all but a few states, the differences were hot significant. Data from the 
project level assessment show that during school year 1972-73, federal funds accounted 
for 74 percent of all funds (federal, state, and local) spent on set-aside programs. 
Equally significant, during school year 1973-74 the percentage oF federal expenditures 
for set-aside programs dropped from 74 to 58, indicating that the set-aside program 
may be having an accelerating effect on state and local contributions to vocational 
education programs for the handlcappedo 

Do Set-Aside Funds Reach the Handicapped? 

An analysis conducted of the allocation of set-aside Funds, by cost categories. 
Indicated that In both school years 1972-73 and 1973-74, the vast majority of set-aside 
funds was used to provide direct services to the handicapped. OF these Funds, 93 percent 
was used to hire staFF who work directly with handicapped students or who purchasie equip- 
ment, materials, and supplies. Only 7 percent wus used For administrative purposes. 
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Progra m Constraint s 

Both state and local administrators clfed the lack of trained staff and the reluctance 
of instructors in regular classes to accept the handicapped as the major constraints limiting 
the expansion of vocational education programs for the handicapped. However, it is 
obvious that if the set-aside program were to be discontinued, the number of vocational 
training opportunities for the hgndicapped would suffer a drastic decrease. In other words, 
"lack of funds/' or the reluctance to spend funds for vocational programming for the handi- 
capped, may be the major constraint limiting expansion of vocational education programs 
for the handicapped. , 

Overall Performance 

Costs and outcomes data were seriously deficient at both the state and local levels. 
However, according to what little data were available and to the results of the student, 
parent, and employer interviews, the program appeared to be working well. Costs per 
student and completer were not excessive, and placement rates ranged from 48 to 60 per- 
cent for completers. Considering that about 33 percent of the completers reenrolled in 
school, one can see that the placement rate was good„ Only 15 percent of the completers 
were unemployed, and the dropout rate, at 6 percent, was very low. It should be emphasized, 
however, that costs and outcomes analyses were possible for only about a third of the projects 
included in the representative sample. 

Both parents and students were favorably impressed by the program, and partici- 
pating employers gave their handicapped employees high ratings In almost every work 
performance category. 
Administration 

The administrative aspects of the program are discussed below. 
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Policy 

Clear and articulate policy issuances directed toward providing comprehensive 
educational services For the handicapped, including vocational education, were lacking 
at both the state and local levels. Because oF the enactment of the set*-a^ide program, 
riqht-to*education suits, and universal education legislation in some states, state and 
local education agencies were becoming more aware of their responsibilities toward the 
handicapped. Yet most states and local education agencies were reacting to these 
developments, rather ihan acting to create c omprehensive educational programs For the 
handicapped. What are needed most are policy issuances directing the various educa- 
tional divisions with responsibility For the handicapped to work together in creating such 
programs. The Fragmentation oF educational agencies into special units, each with its 
own private line to Funding sources at the state and Federal levels, is one oF the major 
inhibitors to comprehensive educational programming for the handicapped. It fs unrealis- 
tic to expect divisions oF vocational and special education to initiate such policies. They 
must emanate From the highest levels oF the educational hierarchies. 

Planning 

It would be an exaggeration to state that no planning takes place at the state and 
local levels; but it is accurate to maintain that what planning does take place is of a 
short-term nature, generally directed toward justiFying certain projects. It would be 
unFair to place the blame For lack oF planning solely on vocational education administra- 
tors. It is the responsibility oF vocational education to provide a speciFic kit d of educa- 
tional service to all who are reFerred to the vocational education program — handicapped 
and non-handicapped; it is not the responsibility oF vocational education to identi Fy, 
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assess^ and recruit all handicapped individuals coming up through the educational system 
who should be placed in vocational education programs. Thus if long-range plans are 
to be launched to provide comprehensive educational programs for the handicapped, 
Including vocational education^ pertinent divisions of educational agencies — at both 
the state and local levels — must work together. 

There was little evidence of this kind of cooperation at either the state or local 
levels • V/hen asked about the universe of need^ or the establishment of priorities, most 
respondents expressed bewilderment. '^Planning," if it can be called that, consisted 
mainly of state program officers soliciting project proposals from local administrators. 
At the local level, it generally consisted of vocational educators getting together with 
special educators to determine what kinds of projects should be funded and what types 
of students should be referred to the projects. The object was to spend the funds (Part B 
set-aside funds) available from the states. While \heve can be no doubt that the resulting 
projects were of benefit to the handicapped, most states and local educaiion agencies 
had no way of knowing how many of their handicapped students were being served or if 
the program mix was adequate- 

Monitoring and Evaluation 

Monitoring and evaluation depend to a great extent on the collection and tabulation 
of hard statistical data. They also depend on the presentation of such data in a form 
that is readily understandable to project administrators. Adequate management informa- 
tion systems were extremely rare at both the state and local levels. In many cases, 
important information was buried in files, but it was seldom that such information was 
processed for management purposes. In addition, common definitions for such terms as 
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"handicapping condition" and "completer" were nof used; nor were local administrators 
aware of sources (federal and state) from which project funds were obtained. Complete 
enrollment, fiscal, and outcomes Information was not available from any state and from 
only o handful of projects. Little attempt was mode to collect follow-up information. 
Much of the program and fiscal data reported by the states to the Office of Education were 
either incomplete or inaccurate. The lack of adequate management information, together 
with other weaknesses which will be discussed in subsequent sections, resulted in poor 
monitoring and evaluation at the state and local levels. 
Funding Procedures 

Monitoring and evaluation also depend upon whether measurable goals are set 
for programs and whether performance standards are established. Proposals for grants 
from local education agencies to the states should contain such goals and performance 
standards. In states which provided block grants to local education agencies, no such 
goals or standards existed, and the states had very little control over local programs. 
In the majority of states which funded "projects" on the basis of proposals submitted by 
schools and local education agencies, goals and standards generally existed, although 
in many cases, the goals stated were too general to be measurable. Fiscal accountability 
was much better in states which funded projects. In the block grant states, local adminis- 
trators did not apply funds from various sources against expenditures until after the close 
of the school or fiscal year. Thus the use of set-aside funds became a bookkeeping rather 
than a program responsibility. 

Special note should be made of the fol lowing: 

1 . A few states have devised methods for the joint funding of projects with other 
agencies — agencies both inside and outside the educational establishment — 
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without violating regulations against the co-mingling of funds. Since co- 
mingling is often mentioned as a constraint limiting joint funding, the account- 
ing methods used by these states should be disseminated to all state program 
officers. 

2. Several states employ the ''seed money" concept in funding projects; that is, 
set-aside funds are granted to local education agencies only on condition 
that over a period of time the projects will become 100 percent supported 

by local funds. The results of the seed money concept, if its proves success- 
ful, could have significant implications for the set-aside program. 

3. One of the most often mentioned constraints limiting the funding of regular 
proiects (projects which integrate the handicapped with non-'handicapped 
students) is that it is too difficult to pro\:» that such funds are used exclusively 
to purchase services for the handicapped. Yet several states as o matter of 
policy fund only regular projects and have no difficulty accounting for the 
use of set-aside funds. The techniques used by such states shouH qIso be 
disseminated to all state program officers. 

Organization 

Primarily because the Part B set'-aside program has been absorbed Into existing 
administrative structures at both the state and local levels, the administrative cost of 
the program has been low. Although this is a positive finding, it has its negative aspects. 
Many of the administrative responsibilities mandated in the 1968 amendments were not 
performed, and state program officers became solicitors and funders of projeds rather 
than designers of state programs. Priorities given to set-aside projects at the local level 
were generally no higher (and often lower) than priorities given to other programs. 
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Program 

Four program components — curriculum development, teacher training, occupationa 
oFFerings, and work experience — are discussed below« 
Curriculum Development 

Almost all instructors interviewed expressed a theoretical commitment to individual- 
ized instruction, but in most areas that commitment had not yet been translated into 
action ~ except to the extent that "hands-on" vocational training (which by its very 
nature is individualized) was practiced. 

Most projects in states which successFull/ implemented policies directed toward 
"mainstreaming" the handicapped (that is, placing them in risgulor classes with the non- 
handicapped) used individualized instruction techniques and advanced curricula* Thus 
the Failure to eFFect mainstreaming in most areas may be partially duo either to the nonuse 
oF existing curriculum materials or the lock oF such materials. 

Teacher Training 

One oF the most oFten mentioned constraints limiting the expansion oF vocational 
education programs For the handicapped was the reluctance oF teachers in regular class- 
rooms to accept the handicapped, or the inability oF teachers to instruct handicapped 
students. Thus teacher training in special education techniques was considered o neces- 
sity, not only to help eFFect program expansion, but also to improve program quality. 

Occupational OFFerings 

Two-thirds oF the. training provided under the set-aside program was nonskllls 
training, that is, training not intended to prepare students to compete in the open labor 
market in any given skill, craFt/ or trade. HalF oF the students enrolled in this type oF 
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training were in prevocational courses* Others were enrolled In diagnostic centers^ 
mobility training^ nongainful home economics^ industrial arts^ tutoring, and sheltered 
workshops i ^ 

Of those enrolled in skills training, the vast majority was in trade and industrial 
courses, mainly for men. The range of occupational offerings for women was extremely 
narrow, being confined mainly to home economics (much of which was not gainful) and 
health occupations. 

Work Experience 

In half of the projects included in the project sample, at least some students were 
referred into work experience programs. Approximately 30 percent of the projects were 
classified as Part B "work experience" programs (all students in such programs were re- 
ceiving work experience of some kind). However, Parts G and H programming for the 
handicapped was minimal, and in most instances, the work stations to which handicapped 
students were assigned were not related in any way to the instruction they were receiving 
in school, were unskilled in nature, and were intended mainly to provide students with 
"work experience, " 

Unlike participating employers, nonparticipating employers expressed the belief 
that it would be necessary to effect radical changes in their working environments If they 
were to hire the handrcopped. State and local administrators cited the reluctance of 
employers and the limitatio ns of some handicapped students as the major constraints 
limiting the expansion of work experience programs for the handicapped. An additional 
constraint may be that too little is done at the state and local levels to promote employer 
participation in vocational education programs tor the handicapped. 
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Issues 

Approximately 15 percent of those enrolled In the set^aslde program were classified 
OS trainable mentally retarded, seriously emotionally disturbed and learning disabled, 
in addition, many oF thof^e classified as educable mentally retarded were borderline train- 
ables* One of the reasons why so much of the training provided under the Part B set- 
aside was of the nonskill type was that many of the. individuals referred into the program 
did not have the capacity to participate in advanced skills training programs. Some states 
concentrated on the younger handicapped students, which explains why so much of the 

i - 

programming was prevocational . 
Program Priorities 

Many administrators throughout the country voiced the opinion that trainable 
mentally retarded students and other handicapped individuals who, according to medical 
and psychological diagnoses, will never be able to compete on the open labor market, 
should not be referred to the set-aside program. A Few states established policies which, 
in effect, barred the placement of such individuals in vocational education programs. 
The question fs one of priorities. If one considers that Funding For the handicapped comes 
from many different sources and that groups of handicapped individuals have varying 
educational needs, the question arises: Which funds should be used to provide which 
services? The cbnsensus was that the first priority for the set-aside program should be 
those handicapped individuals who, although they may need special services to succeed 
m a vocational education prog am, nevertheless have the capacity to compete on the 
open labor market In certain occupational areas. With respect to prevocational program- 
ming for younger students, the prevocational training should be tied into, or lead to. 
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.iter skills training. Because of fhe absence of policy and planning at bofh the sfate 
and local levels, priorities for the set-aside program generally were not established, 
Mainstreaming 

Approximately two-fhirds of fhe local administrators who were interviewed said 
that It was the policy of their school districts to integrate the handicapped with regular 
students. Twenty reported no policy in this area, and eleven said that they did not know 
whether such a policy existed. However, in most areas where the policy called for 
integration, implementation was still far from a reality. Of the students enrolled in 
the program, 70 percent were in "special" classes. As noted previously, there were 
several reasons for lack of implementation: (1) reluctance of instructors to accept handi- 
capped students, (2) inability of instructors to teach the handicapped, (3) lack of individ- 
ualized instruction techniques in most projects, and (4) referral (into the program) of 
individuals who could not succeed in advanced skills training classes (trainable mentally 
retarded students, for example). 

However, there is also the question: Is integration always the best policy? There 
appears to be a real danger that handicapped students will become lost in regular classes, 
or that they will not receive the special support they need from Tristructors and students 
of regular classes. One of the findings of the student interviews supports this contention, 
that is, that students in regular classes were more apt to become bored than students in 
special classes. There were numerous examples of special projects wherein handicapped 
students received vital support from both their fellow students and their Instructors. Per- 
haps the answer is "combination" projects, similar to those often funded In Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota. Students In combination projects spent part of their time fn 
special classes and part In regular classes, but they received extra support In both the 
special and regular components. 
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Diagnosis and Assessment 

Diagnosis of handicapping condition was not a vocational education responsibility. 
Nevertheless, the classification of students into mentally handicapped categories was 
encountering difficulties throughout the country. The use of IQ scores to classify students 
as mentally retarded was being challenged in many areas, especially by minority groups. 
The trend in many states and local areas was to discontinue categorizing students by 
specific types of handicaps and, instead, to place all handicapped individuals in the 
"special needs" category. 

This trend makes it incumbent on vocational education to perform educational 
assessments of the special needs students who are referred for training. Thorough educa- 
tional assessments, including individualized education plans, by vocational education 
were performed in only a small minority of the sample projects. 

Mixing the Handicapped and Disadvantaged 

In smaller schools, no attempt was made to separate educable mentally retarded 
students from the disadvantaged, and in iome of the larger schools, disadvantaged students 
were placed in special classes with the mentally retarded* Since the educational needs 
of the disadvantaged and handicapped are usually different, and since the disadvantaged, 
understandably, were often humiliated by being placed in classes with the mentally 
retarded, the mixing of the mentally handicapped with the disadvantaged i;. indeed a 
questionable practice. 

f'.evenue Sharing 

Most state one cal administrators said that revenue sharing would have a negative 
effect on vocational education programs for the handicapped and on vocational education 
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in general. The consensus was that entrenched special interest groups would see to it 
that funds that otherwise would have gone to the handicapped would be siphoned off 
for other purposes. 

Recommendations 

Based on the conclusions summarized above, we offer the following recommendations: 

1 . Extension of the Part B set-aside; Despite administrative and program deficiencies 
the Part B set-aside program has proved its worth in making available new educational 
opportunities to handicapped students, and it should be continued. 

a. Set-aside for all special-needs students; Set-aside provisions for the handi- 
capped and for the disadvantaged should not be combined. The educational needs 
of the handicapped and the disadvantaged are usually different and should be con- 
sidered separately. Moreover, if the two categories are combined, there would 

be no assurance that the states would allocate funds to the two groups on a pro- 
portional basis. Therefore, one of the two groups would suffer a paucity of program- 
ming in some areas, 

b. Monitoring the set-gside provisions: There is evidence that some states may 
not be expending 10 percent of their basic grants on programs for the handicapped. 
The U.S. Office of Education should monitor this situation closely. 

2. Teacher training and retraining; There are few persons who have been trained 
in both special education and vocational education. There is a need%r undergraduate 
teacher education programs which will produce individuals qualified in both fields. 
Graduate programs for training vocational education teachers in special education and 
vice versa are also needed. B oth types oF programs should require internships in Part B 
projects. 
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3. Instructional systems for the handicapped; Research in the area of instructional 
systems for the handicapped is urgently needed. Basic, applied, and comparative research 
in this area wijl give a needed boost to instructional technology as it applies to the handi- 
capped. Many teachers and employers suggest that their unwillingness to work with handi- 
capped students is related not only to their lack of knowledge regarding "iiow to" teach 

or supervise, but to a greater lack of societal knowledge regarding the needs, learning 
styles, and cognitive structures of persons with special needs. This research should relate 
directly to or take place in Part B programs. 

4. Promotion of coordinated educational programs for the handicapped; Considera- 
tion should be given to providing some states with grants for pilot programs directed toward 
accomplishing coordinated, interagency policymaking, planning, monitoring, and evalua- 
tion of oM educational programs for the handicapped, including vocational education. 
Such programs should include identifying the universe of need in local areas and for the 
state as a whole, identifying funds from all sources available to meet those needs, estab- 
lishing priorities based on needs and available funds for each type of program, and es- 
tablishing management information systems for monitoring and evaluation purposes. 

5. Dissemination of information; The U.S. Office of Education should collect 
and disseminate to the states information of value in administering the Part B set-aside 
program. The methods used by some states to effect joint funding of projects, account 
for funds used in financing regular projects, and incorporate the "seed money" concept 
are examples of information that should receive wide dissemination throughout the states, 

6. Improvement of data collection systems; The U.S. Office of Education, in 
consultation with state and local educators and administrators, should take action to 
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improve local and state data collection systems. The Office of Education should be 
particularly concerned with the quality of Information on the Part B set-aside program 
for the handicapped that is reported to the federal government by the states. However, 
Improvement of data collected by the states depends to a great extent on the quality of 
data collected at the local level. The emphasis, therefore, should be on the data local 
administrators need to maintain control over their programs, 

7. Curriculum development; Curricula for skills training, which would incorporate 
individualized instruction techniques, are necessary if handicapped individuals are to 

be integrated into classes with the non-handicapped. Although a great deal of such 
material has been developed, it is not widely used. Evaluations of existing material 
should be made, and efforts should be made at the state level to promote the use of 
superior curricula materials in Part B set-aside prefects. In some areas, technical assist- 
ance to project instructors may be necessary. The states should be prepared to provide 
such technical assistance. 

8. P rogram mix; The amount of skills training provided under the set-oside program 
should be increased, and all prevocatlonal programs should be tied into later skills train- 
ing. Individual education plans should be developed for each student referred into the 
set-aside program. Such plans should be directed toward providing comprehensive educa- 
tional services, both nonskills and skills training, for handicapped individuals enrolled 

in the vocational education program. 

9. Occupational offerings for women; The range of occupational offerings for 
women in the set-aside program is very narrow. States should take action to widen the 
occupational offerings available to women, including those in the trade and industrial 
area. 



a. Home economics^ Sfafe guidelines For home economics courses should be 
reviewed fo make certain fhof such courses do nof preclude either work or laboratory 
experience because of the Few hours per week students spend in home economics 
courses. Many of the home economics courses in which set-aside students were 
enrolled appeared to lack laboratory and/or work experience. As a result, they 
were listed in the ^'nongainfuP' home economics category; the program did not 
seem to be preparing students For ^'gainful employment in a recognized occupation." 

10. Work experience; Consideration should be given to allocating portions of 
Parts G and H set-asides For the handicapped. Programming For the handicapped under 
Parts G and H was For all practical purposes nonexistent, 

a. Employer promotion: Aggressive campaigns to promote participation by 
employers in Part B set-aside programs should be launched at both the national 
and state levels. Employers who are now participating in the program should be 
enlisted to help in these campaigns. The keynote should be to break down the 
biases oF employers who believe that the employment oF handicapped {individuals 
would cause wholesale changes in their working environments or that supervision 
oF the handicapped would be diFFicult. The results oF the employer interviews 
show that such changes are not necessary and that handicapped workers receive 
high ratings From participating employers in all perFormance categories* Use 
should be made oF this inFormation. 

11 . Enrollment priority; Priority For enrollment in the set-aside program should 
be given to those handicapped individuals who^ aFter training/ can compete in the open 
labor market in certain occupational areas Funds From other sources should be used to 
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provide educational services for Individuals who are unlikely to be able to compefe on 
the open labor market or who are unable to benefit from advanced skills training. Of 
course, periodic reassessments should be made of all handicapped Individuals to make 
certain that fhose who make educational advances are not locked Into set and never- 
changing programs. Furthermore, If all in the priority target population Is enrolled In 
a given state or area, and all set-aside funds have not been spent, projects for the more 
severely handicapped, or those who may require services over a longer period of rime 
before they con become competitive, should be instituted. 

12. Educational assessments: Although it Is not. a responsibility of vocational 
education to diagnose and classify InH' /iduals by handicapping condition, it is a voca- 
tional education responsibility to perform thorough educational assessments of handicapped 
students who are referred Into the program. The states should require that such assess- 
ments be made for all special needs students who are referred to .the vocational education 
program . 



APPENDIX 



TABULATIONS OF PARTICIPANT 
AND PARENT DATA 



TABU; A* I 

CHARACTBRISTICS OF STUDKNT POPULATION 



Student Status 
Proitran Completer 
current Student 

Ty pe of Classr oom 
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Special 

Sheltered li^t»rkdhop 
Job 

Type of llondlcap 
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Physical/Sensory 

Se r 
Male 
"x , Female 

Ettmic Background 
hhitc 
Black 

Spanish Speaking 
Aje 

21 and Older 
V>-20 Years oia 
17- 1« Vearj* Old 
• IJi-lfr Yearn OIU 
^ ' II and Younger 

. Typo of Pro^*ram 

Uorl^ Experience 
Component 
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CAROlinA 
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' "ft) 

• 
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L 

i- 


HASH 
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(%) 
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( 71) 36 


(S21) 


32 


( 09) ' 


55 


{ 95) 


48 


( 22)* 


11 


( 64) 


32 


(680) 


68 


(131) 


66 


(lOSl 


. S5 

■A 


(178) 


89 

- 


(137) 


69 


(12:^) 6S 


(245) 


25 j 


1 154) 


7 7 


( 82) 


41 


( 0}* 


0 


(' 3)* 


J 


( ^)^\ 


(484) 


48 


( 10)» 


5* 


( 22)* 


11 


(200) 


100 


(156) 




( 96) 48 


(207) 


21 


( 5)* 


2 


( 60) 


55 


( 0)* 


0 


( 37)* 


18 


( SiS) 49 


( 65) 


7 

- 


( 55)* 

■ - 


17 


( 27)* 


14 


( 0)* 


0 . 


( 5)* 


3 


( 0)* 0 


(90!)) 


91 


(122) 


6i 


(188) 


94 


(199) 


100 


(200) 


100 


(^00) 100 


( 92) 


9 


( 78) 


39 


( 12)* 


6 


( D* 


' I 


( «* 


i 


(^ 0)* 0 


(009) 


03 


(115) 


61 


(114) 


58 


(133) 


70 


(121) 


63 


(U6) 64 


(555) 


57 


( 75) 


59 


( H7) 


42 


( 57) 


30 


( 70) 


37 


( 71) 36 


f5(»2j 


5« 


1108) 


58- 


(92)' 


47 


( 21)* 


11 


(92) 


SO 


(49)* 25 


(19.V) 


51 


( 71) 


10 


( 99) 


51 


(169) 


88 


( 37)* 


^0 


(114) S9 


1 "J* } 


1 It 


( 5)* 


5 


f 4)* 


2 


( 0)* 


0 . 




30 


( 31)* 16 




1 


1 n* 


^ 


( 7)* 


4 


( 9)* 


5 


( 16)* 


10 


( 0)* 0 


f::n 




r :t») 


■to 


f .S9) 


40 


( 45)* 


.22 


( 51) 


32 


( 10)* 9 




51 




■5li 


r 72) 


57 


( 89) 


46 


( 60) 


38 


( 47)* 24 


(190) 


19 


(' 5J)« 


IH 


f 19)* 


to . 


( 50) 


20 


( 31)* 


19 


( 59) 31 


f SOI 


M 




1 




5 


{ 3)* 


2 ■ 


( \y 


I 


(69) 36 




jr. 






( 01* 


0 


f 0)^ 


0 


( 80) 


45 . 


(112) S6 


!-4*l 




( in» 




(2001 


100 


(200) 


100 


(115) 


57 


( 88) 44 



*.Stnall cell si • liUi?rpict with caution 
♦Base for ^iuhoroups may not total a)*}*j'c*<att* hec^iusc u( 
know/no opinion" MiHworn anU/or non* rej*poni*c.s 
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^1 




CHARAaimiSTI CS OP iUiSt'ONUIiNT HUUSi l|01.l)ii 



l' 




PROPORtlONAI. 


" \ ' 


















AGORROATB 


(1001) 


100 




Size of Hoiiaehold 








l-S People 


(162) 






4 People 


(161) 


'16 




S People 


(Hi) 


, . 15 , ■ 


: • ' • 


6 People 


(128) 


■ts".' 




7 People or More 


(291); 


29 




Source of Family tncome 


• 




\) • \ 


Own Wagps | 


„ (430) 


45 




1 — Wages of Others in Household 


(489) 


49 ■■ 




' Investments (interesti-^ividonds) 


(S3) 


■ ■ .-3 ■ 






\* f^} 


17 




VA PeiVtt.ionjr^^ 


(49) 


5 




Unemployment Insurance 


(31) 


3 ■ ■ ' 




Workmen ^s Compensation 


(16) 


2 y 




Public he 1 Cure 


1236) 


, -24 " ■ ~ 


■ .• ■ 


Itont from Roomers or;vJoarders 


(41) 






farm Income 


(59) 


6 ■ ; 




Other 


(73) 


7 




Occupation of Parent 








Professional/Yechnlcal/Managerial 


^82) 


8 


. - ' ' ' 


Clerical/Sales ,^ 


(S3) 


I , ■ 

5__ . 


y 


Service 


. l»S5) 


16 


■ ■} 


. Parm/Pishery/Porestry. 


(32) , 


'3 




0 1> A a O tt 4 H ft 






. ■\ vim / 


Machine Trades 


(2]) 


• 




Benchwork - 


(SS) 


4 




Structural Work 




2 




MiscNfOccupations f 
• 


(41) 


4 




Housewife 


(452) 


46 




Rotired/blsabiod 


(25) 


. 3 ■ ■ 




Unemployed 


(16) 


1 




Condition and Typo of Nel£hbprhood 








excellent 


(iOb). 


U 




Good 


(235) 


24 




Pair 


(;!0S) 


27 




Poor 


(310) 


32 





.♦baso for suhcrouptt may not total actifopto bocauBO of "don't 
knou/no o|iinlon" answers anJ/or non-responses 
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: ■■ ' "'Vni jv^v-r ■ . 

TABWA.3 . BBT^AWiUBU- 

TYPli OF CLASSROOM VQGATIONAL 
TRAINING. WAS RECEIVED IN 



TYPE CLASSROOM 







REGULAR 




SHELTERED 
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SPECIAL 


WORKSHOP 


JOB 






{») 


(%> 


J" ' 


(1) 


AGGREGATE 


' (1001) 


25 


48 


21 


7 


State 






*** 


AAA 


AAA 


Illinois 


( 200) 


63 


2 


■ ■ 1. ■ 


SI 


Ohio 


( 200) 


34 


s 


■33 


42 


North Carolina 


{ 200) 


0 


41 


0 


0 
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r 901 \j 
V. 4Ui;^ 


1 


32 


18 


A 


NfiW Jdl*SAV 




*> 


20 


A *V 

47 . ■ 


0 




- 


*** 


*** 


•* A* . 


AAA 


21 and Older 


( 36) 


2 


5 


' • -2 • ' 


S 


19-20 


f 971 ^ 


45 


23 


13 


45 


17-18 


( HI'S 




do 






15-16 


( 1901 


1 Q 




9T 


2 


14 and Younszer 






. . ■ 3 


M J 




Kthnic Background 












White 


'( 362) 


. 54 


31 


33 


42 






45 


57 


47 


49 
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11 


10 


' 0 
0 


People in Household 




*** 

"A 


*** 


*** 


AAA 


1-0 reopie 


C lo2j 


' '20 


15 . 




23 


4 . . 


( 1 A1 ^ 




-10-- 


18 


19 


S 


( 1.43) 


14 


15 


14 


16 


6 


( 12S) 


10 


13 


16 


16 


1 or More 


( 2,91) .- 


26 


29 


: 3S. 


27 


Ptihlli! Wffclfai*A 




AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Yes 


( 236) 


18 


23 


'■33 -.-. . 




No. ■. 


( 653} 


79 


60 


63 , 

...! 


75 


Sex 












Male 


( 60?) 


~ '62 


63 


67 


59 


Temale 


( 353) 


38 


37 


33 


42 


type of Program 




. turn 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Work dxtjflrience 


( 254) 


24 


16 


54 


8 


Other 


( 747) 


76 


84 


46 


92 



***CM -sliuat'e significant at ,v01 level 
+Hasi? j-or subBrojps may not total ajijjfcgate hocause of "don't 
■know/no opinion" answofs and/or non-roHponsoa 
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SGIBCTION 
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"" "(1) 




rir 


AGGRiiuATn 
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61 


20 


22 


9 


z 


u 


7 


1 . 


Student Status 


















•• ■ 




WD 


22 


21 


19 


11 


1 


11 


. 8 


2 


vurwnt otMwnt 


\uaa; 


fi * 


20 


24 


8 ^ 


' 2 


• 11 


7 


' •' ■•■ I ' 


type of Classroom 
















4 


. 4 


Regular 


(231) 


20 


■ 26 


20 


15 


0 


4 


.Special 


l^OSJ 


io 


10 

*v 


'22 

mm ■ 


g 


3 


14 


8 


6 


Sheltered Workshop 


(201) 


26 


16 


25 


6 


1- 


15 


8 


1 


Job 


( 6S) 


. 32 


». 25 


22 


• 6 


0 


2 


11 


0 


fyp^e of Handicap^ 














12 




1 


Mental . 


\QOVJ. 


21 


20 


22 


9 


2 


8 


Physical/Sensory 


( 82) 


23 


27 

> 


23 


12 


0 

1 


^ 2 


4 


2 


Se,x 


• 












13 




1 


Male • .. 


(009) 


22 


20 


21 


8 


2 ... .■ - 


6 


Hewalo 




20 , 


20 


24 


10 


1 


8 


9 


2 


lithnic Backftround _ 














12 




I 


; White 


(362) 


14 


• 20 


20 


13 


2 


8 


Black ' . 




24 


21 


2S 


. 5 


2 


10 


7 


■ ."2 •' 


Spanish Speaking 


' ( 98) 


33 


19 


15 


J6 


0 


7 


4 


0 


Age, 
















0 




21 and Older 


( M)* 


24 






I i> 






0 


l9«:o Years old 




19 


20 


23 ■ 


12 


1 


. 7: 


^ 9 




17-Ig Years Old 


• (S19) 


IS 


2!i 


25 


8 


■ ■ 2 


10 


8 


0 . 


15-16 Years Old 


(189) 


24 


20 


23 


9 


3 


13 


2 


2 


14 and Younger 


in) 




4 


15 


3 


1 


20 * 


5 


• 1 ' 


State 




















lUlnols 


(188) 


20 


%2 


21 


14 


I 


3 


1 


1 


Ohio 


(196) 


21 


id 


31 


1 


0 


4 


12 


4 


North Carolina 


(100) 


10 


30 


27 


<t 


5 


11 


8 


^ 0 




(191) 


13 


19. 


.If' 


14 


3 


12 


9 


I 


New Jcfsc) 


iW) 


42 . 


f» ' 


10 


5 


1 


24 




0 


■Type of Program 




















Work t'.xpericncc Component 


(236) 


•'■3!i 


19 ' 


10 


n 


I 


5 


0 


Other 


(?26) 

s 


\r 


21- 


24 


8 


2 


11 


8 


2 



*Sman cell sl^e-* Interpret with caution ^ . . 

♦Base for subgroups may not total aHgregate because of *Mon»t 
know/no opinion'* answers and/or non*respohses 
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22 
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1 


9 
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f 2711 


l^i 
* 


3 


4 


3 


2 


5 


* 4 


51 


i 


17-18 Years Old 


(3J7|r- 




3 


. 2 


o: 


2 


• 5 


S 


60 


1 


15-16 Years Old 


(190) 


12 


3 


2 


I 


2 


5 


4 


58 


1 


14 und Voiintfi^f 


: (80) 


13 


s 


0 


0 


10 


9 


3- - 


51^^ 




State 






















tlUnals . 


" (194) 


10 


4 


. 3 


1 


1 


4 


I 


58 


1 


Ohio 


(1.99) 


15 


I 


6 . 


I. 


2 


7 


5* 


50 


I. 


North Carolina 


(196). 


3 


2 


1 


I . 


2 


2' 


2 


67 


0 


Texas 


(200) 


20 


16 


S 


3 ^ 




4 


7 


38 


3 


New Jersey 


(200) 


18 


Z 


1 


2 


6 


8 


6 


51 


0 


type of Program 








' *** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 






Work Oxporience 


(248) 












7* 








Component 


13 


3 


0 


2 


4 


4 


58 


2 


Other 


(74.1) 


14 


!> 


4 


1 


2 


4 


* 4 


. 53 


1 


Pamllx Income 






















Public Welfare 






















''Yes 


(236) 


11 


1 




0 


3 


7 


5 


58 


0 


No 


(653) 


12 


2 




1 


3 


4 


4 


59 


1 


Don't Know/ 






















No Answer 


(100) 


24 


28 


9 


3 


0 


I 


3 


22 


' 3 



**Chl square significant at .05 level ^ 
***Chl square significant ut .01 level 
♦base for subgroups may not total aggregate because of "don*t 
know/no opinion** answers and/or nbn* responses 



HOW I'AHliNTS KATli Till! 
VOCATIONAJ. EDUCATION PROURAM 








PUOGKAM RATING 




- 






RXCKllHI^T 


(K)()D 


FAIR 


POOR 








(1) 


(%) 


(*») 


AGGRUGATI; 


-,(989) 


26 


SI 


16 


4 


Stiident Status 












Program Completer 




2a 


48 


17 


4 


Current. Student 


. (674) 


2S 


52 


16 


4 


Type of Cldssroom 






AAA 


AAA 


. AAA 


Uogul«r 


(239) 




A t 


13 


3 


Special . ^ 


(479) 


A 


55 


16 


2 


r' Sheltered Workshop 


(207) 


7 0 


AQ 


..,18 - 


7 


JoI> 


( 04) 


XA 


A A 


17 


3 


Ethnic Background 












White 


(360) 




A 7 
*♦ t» 


15 


4 


Black 


(484) 




S9 


16 


3 


Spanish Speaking 


( 97) 


18 


■1 \# ' 


23 


4 ■ 


Ai!c of Studentii 












21 and Older 


\ Ov } 


28 


44 


1 7 


- '? 
ft ' 


19»20 Years Old 


y £t / I J 


31 . 




1 7 


** 


17-18 Years Old 


(337) 


*) li 
l\t 


-53 


■12 


3 


l5-i() Years Old 


(190) 


1 R . 


. 54 


22 


3 


14 and Vounj»er , ^ 


( SO) 


8 


()4 




8 


St^cTtO-*** 






AAA 


AAA 

i 


AAA 


Illinois 


(194) 


35 


44~ 


.13 


4 


Ohio 


(199) 


28 


4S 


17 


4 


North Carolina 


(190) 


12 


70 


14 


0 


Texas ■ * 


(200) 


41 


40 


15 


4 


Mew Jersey 


(200) 




56 


21 


6 


Type of Program 












Work experience Component 


(248) 


25 


52 


17 


4 


Other 


(741) . 


27 


50 


UV 


4 


I'amily Income 












Publiv, Wo I Tare 




AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


AAA 


Yes 


(236) - 


18 


5!) 


17 


3 


No. 


(653) 


26 


49 


16 


■ 4- 


* I)on*t Know/No Answer 


(100 J 


47 


'»0 


12 


0 



***SiHnif*icatit at .01 level 

+Ba«c for subjit'oups way not total a««i'iMUit« because of "don't 
know/no bpJnion" aiiswors and/or non- responses 
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TABLE A' 16 



PARENT EVALUATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 





BASE* 


HBLPEUL 


NOT 
TOO HARD 


NOT 
BORING 


LIKE 
PROGRAM 
WORK 






(^) 




(%) 


(%) 


ACGKRGATe . 


(989) 


89 . 


91 


79 


'76 


Student Status 












Program Completer 


(315) 


88 . 


91 


78 


76 


Current Student 


. (674) 


89 


92 


80 . 


76 . 


Type of Classroom 












Regular 


(239) 


86 


88 


78 


. 75 


Snecial 


f 4791 


91 


93 


81 


77 • 


Sheltered Works h/)n 


(207) 


87 


92 


76 


72 


Job ■ 


( 641 


o w 








Ethnic Background 












White 


(360) 


88 


91 


.77 


71 


Black 


(484) 


90 




83 


8.2 


dpal«iail OpcoKlUg 




ft 


> 0 0 


/ u 


Aft 


Age of Students 












21 and Younger 


(36) 


j ,86 


89 . 


75 . 


67 


• 19-20 


(271) 


j 86 • 


88 


78 


78 


17-18 


(337) 


91 


94 


79 


77 


15-16 


(190) 


89 


90 


80. 


78 


A*f ClliU 1 SlUlt^v* 


( 80) 


89 


96 , 


89 


90 


State I 




AAA 


AA 




AAA 


Illinois ' ' 


. (194) 


88 


92 


77 


: 77 


Ohio • 


■ (m) 


8S 


8('> 


76 


75 


North Carolina 


■ fll)6) 




92 


80 


85 


Texas 


(200) 


92 


92 


76 


62 


New Jersey 


(200) 


87 


95 


87 


82 


Type of Program 












Work Hxperiencc 


(248) 






83- 


75 


Component 


89 


9 3 


Other 


. (741) 


88 


?1 


78 

•A 


76 


Family Income 












Public Welfare- 










*** 


Yes 


(2S6) 


90 


93 


84 




No 


(653) 


88 


91 


. 78 


78 


•Don *t Know/ 






91 


75 


50 . 


No Answer 


(100) 


92 



"3 



**Chi square significant at .05 level 
***Chi square significant at .01 level 

+Hase fof subgroups may not total aggreaate because *Mon*t 
kttpw/no opinion** answers and/or non- responses 
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I PARENT'S EVALUATION Op PROGRAM ELEMENTS 



:', -.if!"' 



\oy. 



.,'o '^i' . ■■"ts 



V;'" ■ . 

\J-: ' " ■ • 



ACGRfeGATE : 

StUdeivt Siaiius 
Prbgrart Compl^tet 
!;Curt'0rtt Student 

4'yt)e of Classroom 
Regular^ 

SH^it0Tod Workshop 

"•vv'-Jor^ ■ • y^-" ■^■''/■' 

Bthnic Background 

■\ White;;;' ;.: \ 

• ''■ '"Spanish; Speaking-;,; 

" A ^e ol Students 

-^r;: :;C:: .,;21.and:o.^ein; ■ -V^ 
/ ' / ; 19*20 Y^ars Old 
, ^ _ ^ ; 17-18 Years Old 

; '^■;;;--V„;' ..1.1; ahd; Younger- 

' ' ^^''-V/State" : ^. ; 
/■'■-.^v- ■■; /Ltllinois - 

: ' ' i^ri th C^t'bl lna ; 

•■: r r /\ Te>^a^:-~:';_;^. .• ,- 
-:-. ; \V'.;;:,. •■'..New^, Jersey: ' ' ;:. 

'^'■'^'■''.^. ■■. 'iyp&. of Proi^ratn . ^ ; 

.; * . Work Experientie,; 

I'^'^v,;' y; .;•■__ -i' < Componeht-^ -^.iv.. 

■ . ' • .■Vi other ■ " • ■ ';i;', 

Pami iy income ■ 
; < . ^PutVljc Welfare 

:yes. ■ "■■■-";..■."■■ 

. -No; ' \ ■ •;.. 

Donyt Know/. 
No Answer 



BASE* 


IIKED 
TCAGHEft 


;. AND 
BQUIP- 
MRNT 


CHILD 
WENT TO 


"••VftEATMriNT 
HROrt 
OTHER , 




^■'■"(\T""'. 


■TO" 


•"Tir;- 




(989) 


78 

AAA 


• 


/./■83v' 


' 72 ,. 

' '* ■ • 


(315) 


: 80 




, .84 


73 


" {674) 


■■-'77 ^ 


' 65 


83 


72 - 

■ ' ■ ■ A. 
■ • ■ 








*** 


; (239) : 




69 


86 


76^^; 


• I •» / yj ^ . 


80 


08 


85 


74 ' ' : 


(207) 


74 




74 


^ 61, 




Hi 




■\ 84 


78 




; . ■ 






' **• / 






.,-^ 6 8 ; 






:'^V. ■ ■1484) ■'^'-^^ 

' ■ ■ ' '-v. ■■■ 




' . 68 


Vii86 




;.; ( ■1*7) , 

' y ■ '''V' ■ [i 


. 74 

.,■ Vi-v ' 


■• MI ■ 


.75 






■ ■ ■ \ 






II. HIV ■ 


I w V y 


7,8 


72 




00 


r?7l V • 






■1. Ill' 


•72- 




■ 77 : . 


68^ 


. 'f:- .83 ■ . 




., . / i9o,) ■ 


'■;-74.;.v 








V ■ / (JO) 


".!l7-ft/"" 


■ ■■ • ■ \ , ■■ 


^. " ' ■ \ ^ 


; ' -55 • 










*** 


■ ,^ (i£'4) ' 


.80 


■ ■ . ^y, ■ ■ ' 


84 . 


■ ' ' 7^.' • •• : 


\, * (^199) , 




" ,79 • 


■■ ■;76,'-; 




.81 


Ak> X\ ■ 


"89 


■■■>,---'"^r7i) : -■ , ' 


^ I 6( \/ 1/ ^ 


Art' 


■ '3 


8S 


80 *. 


■ . V (20(1) 

,^vr--'; ;;■;''•' 


77 


' : .61 


78 V 

V 


, , ■; fii) / ■ 

y ' /■ ■ 




' 74 . ■ 


.< ()5 . 




60 


741); ■■ 


\ 79' ^ 


67 ' 


84 ■ 


■ 74 . : 




unit 




**** 




■ .. f2Sft) , ■ 


, 78 


■ 67 


80 


66 


^ ■* f6 53 )r 


:'.-;76/ . 


, 64 


■ 82 








- 8^ 


90 . 





1 



^**Chi .^quate sfunHioant at i05 level 
***chi Square significant at lOl level 
♦Bitse, for subftroupfi fi)ay not total aiJfireiiatG/becauso of »'doh*t 
knowyno opinion" answers ^nd/o^ 





TABLIi A* 18 



. PARENT APPRAISAL OF POSSIBLB^PROBlliMS IN PROGRAM TRAINING 



^^^^ " 



BASK 



DIU NOT 
UNDERSTAND 
TtlACHKR 

(*), 



POUND 
TOOLS 
TOO HARD 
TO OPHRATE 



**Chl square significant nt .05 level 
***Chi square sighlMcaht at .01 levpl 

: ♦Rase foi* subgroups may not total agaregute because of "don't 
ttiiow/no opinion" answers and/or non»rcsponsos 



-2.^4- 



TRACHBR 
GOT MAD 
AT CHILD 

Ct) 



CHILD 
DID. NOT 
HAVE HELP 
pROM OTHER 

st ud ents; 



AGCtoGATE 








■ ■ . 


25 


Student Status : " 












l*rograin Completer 


iOis) . 


24 






■•■"■■ 23 


Current Student 


■(674) 






i4'. ". „ V, 


26 ' 


Type of Classroom 




■ :i • 




AAA ' 








22 


■ ■ ■■' -i' 


10 


22 


-SisiSLii'al'' 


(4791 


22 . 


■■-^ ■■^/.^'.■.■ ''\' 


"/'XZ.'.'-' 




Shelt'ered Workshop • * 


-("207) 


f 22 ; 




.■'■■■•''15/ ;■■ 






( 64) 








.;■.'■'■ ' ■.. 33 


Ethnic Background 












White 


■ (360) 


25 


. ,■' , :'5-- , 


■ ; 1-2 


.24 




(484) 


■21" 




13';^/ 


'27'- 


Sbahish Spf^iakinfi 


(97) 


■ .'■ ■ ■27; 


/,■ V- \ . ■' 


■ ■ . 2i''"''V ■ 


, 22 


Afie of StUdefitl 
~ , 21 \tf3(l older « , 


' ■ if'. ■ 










( 3&) 


31 




■.'..;-il 


. :-■; ..^14, 


,1?«20 Years 0l(J , " ' w'-^-. 


(271) 


23 


■:•'■ : ^ . ' X./'' 


■^'ii2-" 


22 


., : 17-18 Years Old 


(337) 








I: ] 27 


15-16 Years Old 


■(190) 


19 






28 




( 80) 


.-■ .,24 


■ ' - .--■-.v-'3- ■ 


- 21-; ' 


■ /-'^ 23 


' Stitie 






■' 


■■ *** ■ 




'\ Illinois J 


, (194) 






14 


■ •■■',■■' '. 22 




(199) 


26 


4- r. 


■■■■■ 12 


26 


North Ckrblin.'i ■ 


(196) 


18 


■ .1 ■■2 ' - 




• 27 


. -Te^cas - 


(200) 


26 


■ ■ ■ 8 




28 


' H^ii Jersey 

■. ir ■ ' 


(200) 


2Q 




"2V': : 


22 


. type of Program 










'■ 


Work experience Component 


(248); 


' ■)■) 


, • 2.. ■ ■ ■ . ■" 


13 ' 


16 


. j Othet 


,. (i'41) 


\ 23 


■5 ■ 


■.i3^-' • 


28 


Family • Income 












Pdblic Welfare 




*** 






• ** 


Yes -i 


(236) 


'/IS; ; 




14 


■„■ ■ ■ 2li 


No • ' 


(653) 






■13 '..•'•■ 


22' 


Don't know/No Answer 


(100) 


30 


' ' l i 


9 

* # 


36 



TAHUi A-19 




AS A HIISIM OP TIIIi TltAlNlNG PROUHAM' " 



AGORBGATK 

Stttdl it Status 

l*rojti*«w ConpJ^jtur 

Ciirrpht studunt 

*. •■ \ ■ • ■ 

' typo of Classroom 
SpociaJ 

J^hoUorotl Workshop V 

■ ^ob ' ' . 

Uthnic Hackt^rbu nd ' 
. Whltu 
• ' ftlack : . / 
; SpaitHh spcflkihir^ • 

Atic bf Students 
, . tthd oldc*r 

19-20 years Old 

17-18 Y^ars Old 
i ' 15-16 Veafii Old 

14 and Yountier 

State . * : 

/Illinois ' 
. OlUd ^ . • 
Nofth Carol lha - > 

■' . '■ . / ■ 

N^w Jersey / < 
■' ■ 
"tV p6' of Prog ram 

J Work oxperiunce Comppc.ont 
other r ; , 

Ifamliy lncoi|\e 
PublUc.Wel/are 

Yes V 

•■.No 

/ non4 know/No /\ns we r 





. SKI.plTllujANCE 


SljhP 


^cpNPiuaNcii , 






AliOUT . 






AOOUT 




HASH* 


MORti 


SAMIi 


UiSS 


MORI* 


SAME 


iiESS 




i «J 


( v) 


• ^ ft A 




f i \ 


(») 


(9»9) 


6 % 


28 


• 2* 




26 


3 


(.nsj 


• 70 


' 26 


2 


69 


26 


2 




67 ■ 


29 


3. 


69 


26 


3 














M 


• 


04 




2 


64 


31 


2 


(479) 


. 70 


V 


2 


69 


27 


-2 


(207) 


67 


29 


4 


76' 


'18 


■4 


( 04) 


72' 


25 


3 


64 


30 


6 


(360) 


70 


26 


5" 


72 


• 24 


3 


(484) 


66' 


29 


2 , 


66 


29 


2 




70 


• 27 




66 


30 


2 


(36) 


64 . 


28 




Ad 


31 


6 


(27*1 ) 


69 


2.8' 






29. 


1 


(33:;); 


f»7 


.29 "■ 


\3 


70. 


•26 


4 


(190.) 


62 


. 33 


1. . 


61, 


31 . 


2' 


(80) 


73 


zC 


b 


■ 7y . 


.20 


4 


(194) 


66 


30 r 


■ '2. 


'.■'6^ ■ 


%t\ 
j\f 


t 

t) " 


(199 J ■ 


1)5 


29 


3 


Yi* 

1/ . 


26 


'■2 \ 


(196) 


62 


35 


1 , 


fit 


33 . 


1 


■'(200) 


76 


22- 


1 


75 


22 


, 2 - • 


(-200)- 


70 


25 


5 


74 


21 


5 








. 








/2|8) 




22 




So 


17 - • 




(74.1) ' 


65 . 


30, • 


1 

u 


65 


29 . 


« 


(I3f>V 


65 ' 


29 


3' 


68 


2(f 


4 


(^53).. 


68 


29 


1 


09 


26 


3 


/,100| 


75 


23 




* 72; ' 


26 


0 



,. , . ,Slil.ji>lM A(IU 

. - ABOU T ^ 
BETTIiR SAME WORSE 



0) 
64 



64 
64 



6S 
63 
59 



44 

65 
65 

56 

■ 74 . 

65 
^3 
57 . 
64 
70 

73 

oo; 



64 
64 
60 



31 

32 
31 



31 
32 
33 



. 47 
■ 30 
24 

'29 
32 
40 
30 
2fr 
AM 

35 



31 
30 
38 



3 



63 


31 


; .V : 


64 


32 


0 


62 


33 


^' ■ 3 ■ "„ 


67/ 


29 


1 


70^ 


36 


4 


6'9 


' 29 


I 


56 


39 


■ 5- 


63 


34 


'1 



p 

3 

3 

■ -3' 

5 
2 
1 
4 
4 

.*^*> 
3 
2 



SOCU ir AHll.lTV 

AUOUt 
MORE SAMIL yiSS 

(1) i\) (I) 
I 



67 



69 
66 



30 

28 
31 



66 
67 
69 



58 
64 
70 
63 
73^ 



V 36 . 

^^ 

28 

/33 

f-25^ 



V 



31,^ . 2. 
30 I 
28 7 0 



65 


32 


2 


63 


32 


1 


66 


32 


/ 0 


69 


28 


1 


71 


\2? - 


•■ -v-2 


73 


'25 


i 


65 


32 


1 


66 


31 


0 


67 


30 


I 


69' 


u i 


i 



4*lr:M 5!*^^*^**'*'''^^«olflcant nt ,05 level 
***Chl .Squa^ersianlficant at .01 level 
*n»se for !*tib«roups way not total afc^jroijate because of »'tlon»t 
. know/iio opinion'* answers and/or non-rcs|mn»ioft 



'ii , 



\3' 



ERIC 



'^65' 




Um A«20 : ^ ■ 

aTUpBNTS WHO HAP SCHOOL JOBS 
IN BOTH RKUTBO AND NON-RHUm OCCUHATIONAL AREAS 



AaORBOAtB 

Stuclent ■ Status 
f rogwrt Completor 
Current Stu4ent ' 

■T ype" Class roorn 
' Regular ; V 
Special « 
sheltered Workithic»|) 

"^'■Jdb- : . , • . 

T ype of HandicM 
Mental • 
Physical/Sonsory 

. ■■ ;MBle , ' ■ : . ■;. . , 
Femala , 

:. Ethnic Backjt round ^. 

White 
^ Blacic 
.' Spanish Speaking 



A ge 

1\ and Older ' 
* 19* ao Years Old 
47«ia Years Old; 
"15*16 Years Old 
14 and Younger 

S ta t e " 

y' lllino.t^^ . 
'|,:,jOhio^ , .;; 
North Carolina 
Texas 



V New Jiofsey 



Type of j^rd^ri M ^ 
Work fixperience Cdm* 
ponent 

; other 



(962) 



(307) 
(655) 

(2M) 
(465) 
(2^»U. 
( 65) 

(880) 
(.82) 

(609) 
(SSS) 



(362) 
(To 3) 
i 98) 



( 34)* 

(262) 
(319) 
(189) 



(188) 
(196) 
(190) 
(191) 
(197) 



(236) 
(726) 



HAD 

♦ SCHOOl, 



.101 



31 

38 
27 

37 
24 - 

34 

29 
42 



30 

32. 

36 
2? 
29 

38 
39, 
30 
14 
Iff. 

- AAA 

32 
46 
9 

M 
14 



28 
31 











... . 


OH ;I0B 












tlMHLOYRO/ 
TBCHNiCAti 


oi.nRt< 


SliR* 
VICR 


FARM/ 
F'ISHBRY/ 


PRO- 


MAmwv' 

i< U A 1> tt C 


B^«" STRUCTUHAI, 
WORK ' WOKK.: 


MISC/ 






"ITT 








Ct) 


CD 


(Zt»S) 


. 3^ 


6 . 


• 54 




. ■ I 




: 4 . 




27 






■..■5 


56 




: - .l 


■ 


2 


• ' ■■ 4' , 


25 


(176) 


3 


6 


52 




"'l 




' 5 




; 28 

■ • 


( 85) 


■ ■ 4' 


U 


05 


* • ' 

• 0 


.0 






0 


19 


(lU) 


... 3 ; 




67 


". '■• ^\ 


.0 ' ^, 


. 2 




V '5 


16 


( 75) 


0- 




17 


\ ■ 


. r: 3 




7 




57 


(22)* 


9 


9 


68 


0..;: 


0 




0 • 




p. 


(25!)) 




.J. • ■ 


55 


0 


I 


y 


. '4 


^ ••. .:4-' 


26. 


(|A4r* 


. i 
■ 1 - 


12 


41 


■ ■■ ' r:' 


0 




0 




38 . 


(181) 


2 


? 


r»4 


•1./ 




'V" 2 


3 . 


■ )■> -5 "■:'■ 


= 28 


0112) 






./54, 


' 0 


1 


J ' 


5 


■;., ■ -i,./, 


• ,-v25. 



(1^0) 2' 

Ti3i) ; , 3 

( 28)* 0 



(13)* 
(lOJ) 
(. 95) 
(■ 26)* 
.( IS)* 



( 61) 

( 91) 

( 17)* 

( 97) 

( 27)* 



(22.7) 



5., 
0 





















57 ' 


i 


0 


r ■ z 


4 






5 : 


■■.■■52- „■ 


1 


i 


2 


• -3. 




29 


4. : 


43 


P \ 


4 ■ ■ 


4. 

J' . 


s 




? ■ 


n 


09 


0 ; 


. 0 ' , 


■. 8 


0 




8' 


7 : 


01 


0 


I 


I. 








5 


58 






"■ ■ ,'■ 3 . 


5 






0. 


50 


0. 


.0. 


0 


, ■: 4.:/^ 


0 


39 


7 


40 


0- 


/ 0 ■ 


0- 


0 


•0 


. 4 f 



3 

0 



46 
50 
59 

33 



39 
58 



0 . 

0 
0 
0 



•». 

> 


0 




?0 


3 ■ ■ 


3 


■" .,.2.\" -. 


32 


; — -0 


0 


24 • ■ 


I a 


' " 1 ^ 


. " 7\ 


' ' , ^ 


17 


to, 




0' 


52 


3 


\ 


.3 : 


42 


1. 


' 4 


4 . 


23 



' *.SMtill cell sljte**thtori)rot with caution 
/*Chl square sighiflcant at ,0S icvol 

***Chl ^uuoro Bign.lficttht at .01 level ' . 

♦Base for subgroup*; itiay riot tofal ttKyrojjuto because. of "don't 
. know/ni!jf OplhlOM'* Unswers und/nr nohM'csponses , \ 
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TABLE A-20« 



■ Ml 



OF SERVICE OCCUPATIONS HELD 
ON SCHOOL JOB i 



v. 



Base 



AGGREGATE 



(155) 



5.4 



Domestic Service 

Foo 4/ B e ve rage : P repa r a t i on 

Apparol/Fiirnishing« 

Bvi Idi ng/Re late<l S</rv 



(18) 
(85) 

0 18) 
f 34) 



29 



12 



to 



ERIC 



1 



0 



HOW SCH0OI..JOBS W8Rg OaTAINBD 



V 



ACGRBCATB 

Student Status , 
: Prpgrain Completer 
Current $tudent 

Hegul^r^'^^r'^';'"''^ 
Specljat'?^'-. .' > / f 
SheltWed tfork$bo^ , 

Typiy of Handle ap 
• M^jntal 

Physicttl/Sftttsory . 

Pejnale : 

Bthn Ic BackgVound 
White . . 
Black • 

Spanish sp(?ak inn 

21 and older 
" 19-20 Years Old 
17-18 Years-Old 
. 15-16 Years 01(i 
14^ aSil Younger 

State 
Illinois 
Ohio/ ' 
North Carol I ha . 
Texas 

New Jersey. 

Type pi ProttrM 

Work Experience 
Cotnpotjidnt 

Othir. 



BA§£ 



THUOUQH ' THttOUOH' 
SCHOOL BDUCATORS 



MYSBlli PRIENDS. 

— ■■' ■"(ir"" 



(293) 


;;?7« • 


47: 


:5- ■•• 




2 


CU?) 




44 


■':5' 


•'■3 • 


I 

I 






48 


•■5 
















I. 


( 8S) 


32 


49 . ; 




• ■■■'V;' ■ 


(lU) 


15 


46.. 


8 ' 


■ ' 5- 


2 


( 7S) 


33 


'44 




0 


.4 


,( 22)* 


41 


50' 




q - 


0 


(259) 


: 2^: ;■" 


48 


6 


■ ■■ ■ 2 ^, ■ ■ 


■":"7"".'2 ' 


(34)* 


44 ^ 


41 


0 


6 


0 


(181) 


30 


. 47 




''V2;. ■•■ 


2 


(112) 


?1 ! 






4'/ 


2 


(ISO) 


25 


47 


.•5 / 


2 


2 


(131) . 


25 . 


49 


•6 ; ■■ 


2 


■/ 3 


28)* , 


46 


$6 






0 


( 13)* 


23 




' -0 


0 , 


B 


(lOl) 


30 


:h 


/5 . 


I 


2 


( 95) 


la 


■ " ' ■. 


2 


3 


(26)* 


42 






,0 


0 


(IS)* 


47 


• 3S 


7 ' 


0 


■ 0 



( 6.1^ . 
-(•91V' 
( 17)* 
( d7) 
(27)* 



( 66) 
(227) 



34; 
30 
12 

11 
63 



•4f 
21 



49 

;5R 

77 
i7 
19 



r>8 



2 
2 

6 

IQ 
v4 



49 / 



WA^T A0& EMPLOYER 
-REHAB JOB'^--^'^'^ ;^;?OUGHT 
CBNTnR /CORPS NEWSPAPER? .vHBI.P 



i 



Mtsc 
-TTT 



0 


;0 


4 


i 


• 1 


10 


0 , 


0 


6 


I . 


2 


14 


0' 


0 


1 


0 


0 




0 


I ' 




0 


0 


0 










; • I. / 


7 


0 


6 


9 




• 




0 


2 


. 7 


0 


0. 


9 


4 


0 


4\ 


.0 


0 ' 


8' 


I 


I 


"3 


0 


0 


'7 




0 


8 


0 


0 


, 0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


4 


0 


, 0 


■ fi 


i 


2 


■ . 1^ 






0 


0 


0 • 


' 0 


0 


' I 


10 



' *Small cell sl2e-- Interpret with caution 
♦Base for stibgroupji my not total atjttf«?«tttc because of 'V 
know/ne opifilon" .answers and/or noh-rospoiisos 



TABLE A^22 

WIIRlUi JOB TKAtNlNU WA8 KRClilVlJl) k)U SCNOOI. JOBS 




1 ■'4' ■ 



Sex 



...... , ,f 








tri., ,,,ir-TTr,vi 












Mil* 


SCIIOOl. 

— TIT' 


Tllfi 

jon 
"'■■■(■%y» 


AT ims ■= 

FAMILY/ UEI. 
(4) 


"NO'TOn^lAl, 
TKAININO 
(4V! ' 


aiiNtiiiAii 




. AOGttnCATC 


(293) 


25 


52 ~ 




15 






• . ' . Student Status 




I- 












Program Completer 
Current Studont 

.' ■\ : ■■ 

Type of Classroom 


(U7) 
(176) 


28 
23 


48 
54 


,.■ . 'l' 

;■ ,2 


18 

13" 


. i ■ ' 
















f- ' 


1 .. Regular 
' * .Bpocial 

Sheltered Workshop .. 
. '■ -job' ■ ' 


( 85) 
(III) 
( 75) 
( 22)* 


. 18 
28 

, 32 

4.„., 14 
t - • 


55 

48 

• 55 


• 0 
0 

■ . ' -5 


22 
14 , 

: 23 i, 


' 2 • ■ ■ :.• ' 

- .O' .'- . ' ■ ■ ■.■ ■ • 




Type of/HandiCiij) 
Mental 

Physical/Sensory 


^259) 
. ( W 


> 

24 
29 


.50 
62 


• .2 


16 

■ : ■"■ -6 





' ■■ ■Male J ; . ; ■ 7 ■ . • 


(181) 


• 2ft 


47"'. 


, : ' ■ 2' ■■, . • 


17 


4 


■; Pemale 

- '.1, ; ' ■ ■ ■% _.„■■■■_.' 

Ethnic Backurouhd » . ' 


(112) 


33.^ 


59 




12 
















White 


(130) .. 


24 


50 


■ ' ' \ ■ 


15 ■■; ■ 


■" s 


Black 


(131) 


21 : 




0' 


16 




' Spanish Speulvlng 


. • .( 28.)JL. 

. . ■ i ■ 


. 50 


29 


0- , 




4 


Aije •; . ' , 

21 and Older 


( 13)* ^ 


8 


69 


•0. ' 


15' 


0 


19»2a Years old 


(101) 


,24 


53 


• - 1 


19 


■ ■■■ 3 


17*18 Years Old 


( 95) 


24 . 


54 




12 


5 


15*16 Veavs Old 


{ 26)* 


39 


39 • 


4- ■ '■ 




. 4 


1 14 and Younger ^ 


( 15)*. • 


40 


40 


0 ■ 


13 


0 


State 










; ■/ 




^^Illiriois 


{•(>i) 


23 


56 ". 


0 


IS 


3 


Ohio 


.( 91) . 


20 


58 




.17 


,3 


North Carolina 


( 17)* 


29 


47 




24 


0 


Texas 


( '.t^) 


24 


.52 


4 


^11 


. 5 


New Jersey 


( 2:*)* 


.48 


■It 
. « i> 


0 


19 


4 
















Work lixpet ieiice Component 


( (>ft) 


38 


SO" 


• 2. 


IS 


•2 



. other 



'227) 



21 



*Sirtal] cell sl«e-*vliit:er(M'et with caution 
+Bii>id for sub}»roijp« ./twiy-rt:bt total aiiuronato hecaiKso ot ♦♦{iou' t 
Know/no Opinion" aijia/er;^ and/or .non-reaponsoii • 
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•> \\f'' 



0 




HOURS WORKED AND HOURLY WAGES RECEIVED AT SCHOOL JOB 



*.*■ ■ ' ' '.. . 




HOURS WORKED PER. WEEK 
AT SCHOOL JOB 


HOURLY WACB RECEIVED - - ' 

AT SCHOOL JOB 






LESS 






MORE 






$2,00- 


$2.51 


NOT : . 






THAN . 






THAN 


$ .01- 


$1,60^ 




' BASB^ 


U ] 


1'20 


21-35 


35 


$1,59 


$1.99 


$2,50 


8 OVER 


PAID . 




~tTT * 




ITT 


TfT 












AGGREGATE 


. (293) 


50 




10 


8 


.44 


1.7 


9 


2 


28 ' 


Stifdent Status 




** 






f 










SO 


Program Coitipletor 


(117) 


49 


21 


11 


14 


35 




13 


5 


•Current Student 


(176) : 


51 


32 


9 


5 


49 


18 


6 




tj ..-''^ ■ 


type oi Claksroom 










A 










7'" 


Regular 


(85) 


73 


11 


7 


7 


44 


24 


17 


5 


12 


Special • 


(111.) 


40 


■ 35 


14 


7 


43 


15 


5 


0 


36 


oheitereu-norKsiiOp 




40, 


37 


7 


9. 


39 


13 


I 


. ■ 4 




Job 


( 22)" 


46 

1 ! 


27 


5 


14 


64. 


18 


18 


" 0 


0 


Type of Handicap) 






















Mental 


■ (2^9) 


47 




9 


/ "8 


; 45 


17 


7 


I • 


■, so';' 


• 11/ »> * W *• 1 / ' i^VM •* »,/ 




74 


6 


12 


9 


35 


• 21 


21 


9 


15"- 


i:sex' 






















Male 


(181) 


49 


28 - 


10 


10 


40 


21 


9'^ 




■27' ■-. • • 


Pemalfe : 


(112) , 


51 


. 29 . 


9 


5 


50 


12 


^ 7 


1 


30 


i«bnni.c. ouCKurounu 
















\ 

! . 




■ \ . . ' ^ ' 


White 


(130) 


■•A't 

4.3 




1 J 


n 

V 




0 


Q 


M ^ n 




Black 


(131) 


58 




M 

7 


g 

■ 0 


K t 


^0 








Spanish Speakinii 


( 28)* 


A A 




1 1 


1 




1 ft 


\ 




























21 and Older 


( 13)*' 


1 k 


ft? 


0 


. % 


31 


15 


0 


0 


54 


ly^^u Tears uiu 




50 , 


,..23 


12 


14 


38 


29 


11 


4 


.,19 


17-1» Years Old ^ 


( 9S) 


43 


37 


12 


6 


48 


13 


11 




.25 


r IS- 16 Years Old 


( 26)* 


- 62 


27 1 


0 


■■■■ \ 


39 


19 


b 


0 


"42 


i^i auu younger 




: 80 


r 0 ■ 


7 


0 


27 


1^ 


0 


o' 


60 


State 






















lllinbisi 


( 61) 


75 ^ 


13 . 






51 


16 


18 


" 5 


10 


■ Ohio " ~> 


-(- m 


40 


37 


9 


12' 


52 


19 


9 


4 


-.17 


North Carolina 


(17)* 


59 


0 


24 


. f> 


6 


71 


12 


0 


, 12 ' 


Texas 


( 5>7.) 


32 


40 


13 


9 


50 




3 


0 




New. Jersey 


■ ( 27)* 


85 


4 


4 


"0 


4. 


. 2 b 


4 


0' 


67 


Type of Pro^raM . 


















'i 


. f 


.Work txporlenco 




** 


12 




12 


21 




11 




39 


Component 


( 66) 


■ '64 


8 


24- 


5^ 


Other * / 


(227) 


46 


33 ' 


10. 


: 7 


5U 


15 


.... 8 


2. 


25 ' 










• \ 















. *SmaH(^cell si^e** Interpret with caution 
**Chi s'duare significant ut .OS leVel • , ^ . 

♦Base/ for subaroups may not total aggregate because of "don't 
know /no oninlon** answers and/or non* responses 
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TABLE 24 




OCCUPATIONAIi CATAfiORlES OP CURRHNT JOB 



AGORIiOATli- * 

EnroUwent Status 
Current EnroUoe 
Completer in School' 
cJiiipUter Not in School 

T ype ,0/ Cl a^ H r oom 
Regulnr 
Special 

Sheltered Workshoii 
. Job r 

Typ e ,QfJi» . nd ic at) 
Mental 

Phy sic (I I /Sensory 



Sex 



.J 



Male 
Female 



Ethn lc ; Bttc k| } ro u ntl 
White 
Black 

SpdnUh Speaking 

* J 

l\ and PI tier ; 
19-20 Year!! Old 
• 17-t« Years Old 
15-Ui YOars Old 
14 and Youhfier 

Stnto 

.JlUnoJj} 
' Ohio 

North CaioUria 

Texas 

New ./crjioy 

Tyive of Pro^i raiti 

Work 11x1)0 rienco 
Coiiijioncnt 

[iithor 



TYPB 



f; 3(/y 



BASE* 


WQWC 
AT A 
JOB 


BASE* 


SRI.F* 
uMPtiYl) 

TUCM/ 
NICAL 


CLERI- 
CAL 
: SALES 


SER- 
VICE 

nrrr 


PARM* 
FISHERY' 
FORESTRY 


PROV 
CESS1N0 


MACHINE 
TRADES 


BENCH 
WORK 


STRUCTURAL 
WORK 


MISC/ ' 
OCCUF 








'TTT 






nnrr 






(9621 


33 


(313) 


3 


U 


41 . 


. 7 


2 


I 


a 


6 




(599) 


64 


(120) 


1 


13 


53 


6 


, 2 


3 


3 


1 


16 ' / 


(157) 


15 


( 55) 


4 


^^6 


42 


■•'6 — ' 




6 




2 


' 29 - ■ 


(201) 




(123) 


s 


13 


^26 






<k 


13 


14 


16 • 


(2S1) 


4^* 


(109) 


6 


14 


n 


• "6 


2- 


6 


8 


6 


22 : 


(46S) 


25 


(116) 


. .. .l.X 


■ 14 


1i5 


li^ 


1 


7 


8 


. 7 




(201) 


22 


( 45)^ 


2 


• '^4 


58 


0 - 


0 


0 '< 


' 4 


• 4. 


20 


( 6S) 


66 


( 43)^. 




5 


. 63 


5 


, 5 


0 


'12 


- 2 . 


- 


(880) 


30 ' 


(264) 




- 10 


42 


7 


■ \ 

■ ■ 2, V 


• 4' 


9 


7 




( 82) 


60 


( 49)« 


4 


le * 


37 


6 


2 ' 


6 


2 




: /■ . • • ■ ■ 


(609) 


3«** 


f 217^ 


I 






1 u 




0 


t 


A 


21 1 


(3$S) 


27 


( 96), 

r 


4 


13 > 

/ 


59 


0 


.1 


1 




0' 


JO ■ ■ : 

• j' . ■ 
22. ' . " ■ . 


(S62) 


4f 


(153) 


3 


11 


40 


f ? ' 


1 


4 


-7 ' 


7 


(49J) 


26 


(127) 


4 


12 


43 


; 7 


2 . 


6 


. 9 


" 5 j . ; 


-13" 


(98) 


S3 


( S2)« 


^0 


- 13 




^ 9 


0. 


0 


13 ^ 




u 


( S4)* 




( 21,)f 


, 0 


r» 


43 


10 


0 


10 


lb 


■5 




(262) 


52 


(135) 


- 4 


■ 12 


32 






5 


11 


3 


16 . 


(319) 


30 


( 97) 


3 


5 


51 


- 6 


> 


2 


6 . 




(189) 


13 a 


( 2S)* 


0 • 


\ 24 . 


48 


12 


0 


0 


.0 


0 


16; V ^r[: 


( 79) 




/( 7)* 


0 


29 


29 


14 


0 


0 


0 


0 . 

r 
1 


29 ■ *' ■ 


(188) 




(106) 


5 


11 


39, 


7 


2 


5 


9 


2 


■ ^21 ' . 


(196) 


40 


{ 79) 


1 


14 


53 


0 


1 


1 


6 


6 


17:. • : 


(190) 


19 


( 36)* 


■ 3 


6 


36 


22 


3 


14 


6 


•3 • 


■ « 


(191) 


31 


( 59)^ 


0 


9 


4^ 


9 


0 • 


2 


5 


3 


. a 


(197) 


17 


( 33)* 


6 


15 


21 




. 3 


6 


15 




■ '24 :■: 


(2S6) 


33 


( 77) 


\ 

. 3' 


i 

9 


39 


5 


1 


7 . 


5 


14 


,17 : 


(726) 


33 


(236) 


3* 


12 


42 




2 


4 


. . 9 


.4 


. 'la-v 



*Srri$ll cell size- fntrepret with caution 
***Chi suuttre significant dt .01 level f . * 

fBase for iiuhiiroups may not total afiurc'^ato boc.ause of "don't 
knote/no opinion" answers and/or .noii* rosponno^ 
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i TABLE A-24a 

• ■ ■'. . . '■' 

•• ■-■ • \ ■ ; 

tYPBS OF SERVIGE OGCUPATIOHS 
HELD ON CURRENT JOB i 



BASE PERCENT 



AGGREGATE 



(127) 



Domes tic Setvices 
Fooi/Beverage Preparation ^ 
MisceXlaneous Personal Service 
Appare 1/Furni,shings 
>^;;Building/Relate^ Services 



( 

C ss) 

(15) 
( 12> 
(^6) 



6 

18 
5 
4 
8 



.■ X III 



i ; 
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»W cow AWIUBU 



• TABLE A-2S . 
TYPE OF BUSINESS/INDUSTRY OF CURRENT JOBS 



ArDT ' /.A., HOUSE- INSURANCE 

A^'^^" CONv MANUFAC" HOLD REAL MISC. GOVERN- 

_BASE CULTURE STRUCTION TURING TRADE SERVICE ESTATE SERVICE MEN? 

IV Trr' — nrr - ' (ty ' (i)"-^ "717-. 



^ AGGREGATE 


" (313) 


• 4 


■ S . 


14 


20 


2 


1 


36 


14 


p . Illinois. 


(1061 


6 


0 


12 . 


23 • 


I 


0 


45 


9 


'f- ' Ohio 


( 79) 


0 


1 


13 


17' 


I 




43 


^9 


■. . /I North Carolina( 36)* 


19 


0 


25 


17 


, 3 


0 


. 25 


6 


|; Texas . . 


, ( 59), 


0 ' 


22 


7 


22 


'2 




25 


15 


New Jersey 


(33)* 


0 


3 


24 


is. 


3 . 


0 


24 


27 



. SELF 
EMPLOYED 



0 

' 0 



*Small- cell si:e««Interpret .with caution 
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HOW cuiiiuiNT .mps wnuii obtainhd 



AGtlKKOATli 

Current KnroUoq 
GomplPtor in School 
Coinplotor not in School 
typ o oi Cittasrppni 
'Rocuiar 

sppcittl . 
Sheltered Workshop 
Job ; 



Montol 

Physical /Sensory 



Sex I 
^ Male A..:. 
I'omnld 

E t hn i c Bac kg roun d 
White 
Black 
, Spanish Speaking 

> Aje * . ' 

21 and Older 
j,-. 19*20 Voars bid «• 

17M8 Years Cild 

15-16 Year^ old 

14. and Younger©) 

State 

Illinois 
. V Ohio' ' - 

North Carolina* , 
Texas 

New Jersey . 

T ype of Program 

Work Hxpcrience Componcht 
/ Other . 





YHKOUOH 
SCHOOL 


THltOUUH ' 

nmlcATORs 


GOT IT 


Rr.UTIVliS/ 
FKIRNDS 


KllHAB 

, CI'.NTHR 
"(i) 


JOB 
CORPS 

nrrr 


WANT ADS 
IN 

NnW>SPAIM!K 
(I) 


liMIM.OYHR 
SOUGHT 
HII1J> 




13 








' *7 


«* 


2 


2 


(120) 


14- 




25 


21 


4 


. 2 . 


■ . 2'' ■ ■' 


. 2".': 


( 55) 


18 


33 


11 , 


.2(1 


'4 


2 


*2 


z : 


(1>S) 


a 


20/ 


11)^ 


,-' ^-20 ■ 


11 


1 


3 


• 2 


(lOU) 


- *14 


17 


21 


28 


5 


1 


3. 


0 • 


(IV») 


12 


ZS - 






• 'A 




it - 


1 

I 


( 45)* 




' 31 


• 18 


' 24 ■ ■ •■ 




0 , 


• 4 




{ 43)* 


• .23 


. ?|3'" 


28 


. 12 


12 


0 


0 

,''}< 


2 


(264) ^ 


11 . 


■ 23 , . 


22 




- 8 


•V 2 


, ;--3- ■ 


2 . 


( 40)* 


22- 


.20 


; -Iff 




2 


0 


a 


^ 2 


(217) 


10 


■■2r";'.'- 


' ■ -23 


30 


.5 


2 , 


' „ ■ 2 ' 




( 96) 


. 20; 


.. 27 


13 


■ "m 


I3_ 


i 'j- 


3 


■ ■■/.2- 


(1&3) 


-14 


• 20 


18 " 


27 


6 




■ ;'y- 

;2 


-■h'il 3 



(127) 
( 32)» 

(t 21)*.: 
.(|l3S) 
(' 97) 
( ;25)» 
t 7)* 



13 

I' 

j'^ |(»' 

I i3 

■ 10 



( 77) 
(236). 



23 

in 



23 
34. 



33 
19 

27 . 

n 



24 ^ 
9 



33 
ii^ 
11 
32 

57 



19 
38 

lU 
20 
' 28 
0 

''29 



'9 
9 

Irt 

10 

- ? 

0 



26 



16 
21 



•Swall cell sieo'-lnterprct with caution- ./ 
♦Base for ^lihtiroups may not total a«tire»iiitc because of "don'fi 
knew/no opinion" ana we rsi and/or noh-respohsos 



0 . 



5 

7 . 
2 

6 



0 

. -.4' 
o 2 
8 
0 



(106) 


21 


2i 


15 


i>8 


4 


1 


2 . . 


* 0 


4 


: ( 7u) 


■'10 • \ 


^3 


Z1- 


17-' . 


») 


1 


5 






( 30)» 


0 


19/ ' 


. 2S 


31 


.8 


6 


0^ : 




6 


( 59) 


9 


37 ; 


12 


.24 


5 


2 


0 


'3 


. 7 


.V '( 33)* 


18 ' 


6 . 


• •27* 




. ^ 18 


0 


3 


. 0 ^„ 


0^ 
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: WllliUi; TItAlNTNd lUiCniVKI) on C|JRUI;NT jou 



■ ■ ^^ ... • , . . ■ 

• • - AGGREGAh 

- >> ' linroUment Status 

/ * V . Current Hnrullea 

; ; : , Compile ter hot lt\ School 
Type of Class rooffl ' 
Regular 
■ ■ •;• . Speckl — 

Sheltered Workshop 

); ^ i^ype of Handicap 

{■■ -Mental:. ' / , 

' ' ' Physical/Sensory v. 

-X ■ ■ . .Sex " 
Mole 

. Female • v> ' 

• , ■ ' • 

' Ethnic Brfcktii'ouritl 

■ *• ' White . '. . ' . 

C s.. ^^^^^ 

: j; f^Stiarfish Speak lag 

■ Age. . ■ 
: 21 and 'Older- 

\ ' .I9r20 Years Old 
, ' 17-18 Years Old, 

' ^^IS-ie Years old" 

4/ .lih,and Younger 



.9.. 



"::r:V 



'/ •'sta te . , ■ _ ' ' ■ * . 
i tUinols 

■ Ohio , 

NprtK Carolliia 

texas-', 

flow* Jersey 

' ' ^ ■ 

type of Proj > ratn 

Work fixperienco Coirtponent 

Other /\ 



HOW miNliP FOR CURRENT JOB 





AT i.: 

SCI 1001, 


ON.THH 
.lOU 


AT HOMF. 
FAMUY/ 
FUMiNDS 


NO FORMAL 
TRAINING 


' GENIiRAL) 




TTI — ' 






""""■VVV"'"'* 


fvy ■" • . y y 


. ■ (313).. 


ii . 


67 




IS 


:. 1 • . *^ ■ .-.' ■'''•i 


• (120) 


. 7 






18 




(,5S) 


, ?- ' 


' .■' '75 ■ 


0- 


16 




(123/ 


20 


■ ' ■■64,..r 


■ ■ ^' 


12 


"\ \ . ■ 


. (109) 


7 ■' 


.. ' '■)''' ■ 
68 


If— 






, (116) 


14 


65 1 


^ :4^^- ■ 


u 




( 45) 


16 


,.■■•-64,;; 


M 0 


18 




(■43) 


21 . , 

' ■■ 


7tff.- 






. '^^ V ■ ' ■ .. ." '. , 


' (264) 


.'l4:V,V- 


.64 V 


;'-3'.- 


17 : 


2 ■ V ■■ : ' :.■ .. . ' 


(.4.'J)* 


8 


80 ^ 

<' ' . 


V 8 


4 








1... . ■ 'A 




-' ''f ■ 




, ^(217) 


- 11;V ] 


V 68: 


'■, „ 4 •• 


10 




. ( aor ' 




64 


. 5 


13 


■ .2 . : - • 


. (153) 


' ■' ■■1'2 ■ . 




. 7 ' 


10 


2 '"'^■<':V ■ ■ 


■ (127) 


.■ 9 i ' 


73'' 


■■....2." 


■::-lS 


' I ' „ ■ ■ ;>^^.^:;; 


'( 32)* 


,„ 2ij ■ •■ ; 


59 


0 


.9 


• ■ • ' ^ 














(21/)* 


-19 


02 


s - ^ 


10 


■ ■ ' 5-; . • , '■ : 


(13-5) 


11 


• 74 ■ 


2 * 


.-.•.■I2r 




(97) 


' 14 ' 


59 


* 6 


19. • 




' ,, ( 25)* ' 


■ . O '"' 


• 56 ' 


12 


•■■ 28 




'. \ ( 7)*;: 




71 


0 


.29 




(106) 


!) 


73 


■ 7 


12. 


\ ' ' ■ ' 


,, ( 7!)) 


14 


«i 


■ 3 


22 ' 




. ( 36)* 


. 0 


72 . 


8 ' 


11- - 




( S9) 


32 , 


• 56 . , 


2 


9 




(;3-3)*. 


3 


'73 '. 


0 : 


24 • 




( 77) 


17 


. 71 


0 


10 ; 




(230) 


11 


OS 


0 


17 





ERIC 



'*Snmll ci2LUjil2e*-l«torpret with caution 
♦Base. rfot suhjiroups may not total a[»jjroi»ato because of 
kndw/tto opinion** auiiWers and/or non-rosponsos 
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"doit't 



.V -; 



-.V 'f'AiV 




TABU A- 2 8 



HOURS WORKED AND HOURLY WAGES RECEIVED AT CI;HRBNT JOB 



AGGliBGATE 

Bnrollment Status 
Current Bnrollee. 
Completer in School 



Tyy<» of Classroom 

Regular. 
; Special 

Shelte'red Workshopi 

Job 

Type of Handicap 
Mental 

JPhysicVil/Sensory , 

S ex 
Male 
Female 

Ethnic. Background 
White 
Blafik . 
^ Spanish Speakihg ; 

A ge . 

2It and Older ' S 
' 19^20' Year I Old 
;_17-la-Years Old 
: 18-16 Years Old 

14 and Younger 

State " 
■^fllinof^ 
.f^jOhio 

j North Carolirta 
Texas 

New Jersey 

. ■ 

Type of Program 

Work Experience 
Component 

Other . ^ 







HOURS WOftKfiW PI!K WEUJi;^,,, 
■ Af ClIRRllNT jor 




HOURLY WAGti RliCElVED 

AT curat 'JW'"^ - 


• A • ■ ■ 
♦ ■ ■ ■••st,.-^. 




BASE* 


LESS 
THAN 

11 

"TTT 


11-20 21-35 


MORE 
THAN 

35' 

"TTT 


$ .01- 
$1.59 


..$^l..60- 


$2,00- 

6 • d U 


$2,51 

Cf UVUl% 

. W ■ 


NOT • " ' " ■ ' 
PAID 




(313) 






18 

^ , . 


43 




23 


31 


14 






tl20) 


28 


29 


20 


21 


38 


2S 


29 


3 


* : ' • '* ,' i 

I :, . ■ 




'( 55) 


60 


20 


26 


CP 


22 


24 


24 


18 


• 11 


:hool 


(123) 


15 


6 


13 


67 


■ 17 


20 


36 


24 






(109) 


24 


, . 
.17 


21 


(0 37 


22 


24 


31 


17 


*.'''■'■ ^y. 

■1 ■ -r . ." ■ 




(116)' 




20 


13 


47 


35 


^18 


29 


10 


•, ; 4 ■ ^ 




( 45)* 




13 


. 22 ' 


42 


20 ■ 


'36 


13 


22 


■■■7' V ,.' ' ; . 




(v4hr 




12 


16 




14 


1 ox 

' !■ 




0. 


, 2. ■; 




(264) 


71 

6 i 


16 


17 




25 


^ 25 


30 


13 






( 49) " 


7^ 


20 


20 






16 


3S 


.20 ^ 


' "^^ • ^ ■ / 

' . - •*"..' ■ 




(217) 


20 


19 


15 


-46 


,25 


, 21 


32. 


17 






( 96)j:^ 


-26. 






38 . 


25 

■ J 


28 


28 


8 






"(153) 


19 


19 


22 


40 


; ;28 


22 


30 


IS 


■ - ■ ■ //■ 




( (127) . 


25- 




14 


43 


26 


21 


32 


17 


* ' - 2. • .■'i!-::'^"--' v-r 




( 32.)* 


■'22 


6 


9 


59 


9' 


\ 41 


31 


3 


. ^ 9'; • y^; 
















\ J 










\ A 


19 


14 




14 


24 






10 / y 




(135) 


18' 


. 9 


■ 14 


.59 


18 ■ 


• 2'5 


32 


■ . 23 


• ^' ■ ■ ■-'^■■^ -'-^ 




( 97) 




26 


■ 24 


29 


29 


' 28 


' . 29 


S 






(25)* 


52 


24 


.12 


8 




16 


' 16 




■•■■;-v-o ..a./ o"v: 




■ ( 7)* 


29 




14 . 


14 


71 

\ 

^24 


0 


29 


0 






. .(106) 


26 


21 . 


23 


■29 


20 


36 


,• • . 16 


■ 0\" ■■: --l? 




(i7.9)... 




13 


,15. 


■ 53^ 


15 


32 


34 


■'■ 15 


;3 ■ ■ . / • • 




> (Uf>).* 


14 


. 14 


19 


53 


39 


' .17 


33 


8 


0 V . , 




(:S9.) 


. 25 


10 


9 


' • .54 


,. 20 


. ' 22 


. ■ ^^ , 


17. 






, ('33)* 




■ 30 " 


.21 . 


33 

\ 


"24 


15 


9 


3 




-> 


('77) 


U8 


16 


' l(i 


49 


•■{ 
21 


23 


. . 29 


23 






(M6) 


2% 


17 


18 .• 


4'1 


27 ■ 


' 2^3 


-..^'1 


Vii 


■ .-3 • ' "V. ■■ : 

0 . . ■ 



y 

7' 



ERIC 



' *Small cell. si2e* -interpret with caution 
**{jhi^quare significant at lOS level 

♦Base for subgroUfi5/^;My .Jtot^ t hucaiiso of *Mon4 

know/no opinion*^ atiswerB and/or non^renponiio^ 
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N(IMniiR..OF ms mill) SINdloRAmATION 
FROM VOCATiPfjAl, liDUCATION PHOCIUAM 



PASli ! fiRAI). ONI! OTHHR TWO-OTHEKS SINCli GRAU. SINCE GRADi GRAD. 



SAMll 

JOB - ' CURR8NT 
SINCli JOB- PLUS 



. CURUKNTLY CURRENTLY 

■ tUNEMPlOYBD UNWWYED TKO 

CURRENT PLUS TWO PLUS ONE JOBS 

JOB PLUS OTHER JOBS OTHER JOB . SINCE 



TIT 



— 



TIT 



ITT 















9 




17 




Enrollment Status 










{ 








Current Enrollee 


(120) 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


Completer in School 


,( SS) 


28 


3 




7 


12 




J 


.Completer Not in • 












M ■ 


- ' School/ 


V * * »' J 


51 
** * 


7 

t 


t. 


ii 


11 






Type of CUftiiroom 


















Regular . • 


(102) 


r»o — 


I 


5 • 


U 


12 


IS 




Special 


(124) 


37 


ft 




9 


.13 


17 




Sheltered Workshop 


( 74) 


27 


k 


3 


7 




• 23 




T , ' Job 


( 21)* 


52. 




5 


' 14 ' 


10^ 


, W 




lype of Handicap 










• 








Mental . 


(276) 


38 


5 


.3 


9 




2Q 




Physical/Sensory' 


C 4S)* 


51 


2 


0 






4 




Sex 
















' - ■ ■ 


Male 


(196) 


44 


7 


^^ 






1 G 




Female 


. ( 111) 


37 


2 


2 




1 ^ 






Jithnic Backjjround ^ 


















White 


(144) ' 


,44 




4 


12 


9 


14 




lUack 


( L^O) 


38 




2 


ft 

o 


1 a 






Snanish Soeakinc 


( 29)* 


52 


10 


0 


to 


t 


. « i 




















t- 


21 and Older 


\ { 23)* 


44 


0 


4 


9 


'4 


13 




19-20 Years Cld 


(157) 


' 47 


ft ' 


'3 


10 


13" 


14 




17-18 Years Old 


{ as) 


20 


7 




6 


IS 


27 




. 15*16 Years Old 


( 12)* 


8 


• 0 


' 0 


17 


B 


42 




14 and Younger 


•f 8)* 


0 


0 


0 • 


0 


0 • 


13 




State 


















Illinois 


( 69) 


52 


3 


4 


.13 


10 


7 




Ohio 


f 9!^) 


44 


2 


2 


1 


14 


20 




North Carolina 


( 22)'* 


36 


5 


0 


0 


18 


18 




Texas 


( M) 


3ft 


9 


3 


16 


6 . 


6 




New Jersey 


( 71) 


27 


7 


0. 


(1 


11 , 


34 




Type of Proiiram 


















Work Experience Com- 




. { 














ponent 


( 87) 


40 ' 


8 


2 


12 


7 


10 




Other 


(2X4) 


40 


4 


2 


i) 


13 


20 



*Smfl.ll cell sijse Interpret with caution 
+Base for subftroups may not total aj[jBre|iate because of "don't 
know/no opinion" answers and/or non-responses 
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TABLE A- 30 



MOST FRIiQURNTLY MfiNTIONKO KUASONS FOU UpAVlNU 40BS 
(CO^-LAPSEi) CATEGORIES) , 









RETURNED 






OTHliR 






TEMPORARY • 


TO 


lAID OFF/ 


WORKJNG - 




. BAStS'^ 


JOB 


' <3r»iJrtr\t 
SCIlOOl^ 




rnNiiiTTnNS ■ 


REASONS 




(IV'"'-' 


m ' 




(ty '"■ 


-(4) 


A€ORBGATE 


(441) 


27 


14 


17.. 




.19' 


BhroUment -Status 




*** 




*** 


*** 


*** 


Current BnroUe^ 


(228) 


30 


18 


13 


21 


13 


Completer in School 


(.63) 


,27 ■' 


19^' 


21 


13 


16 


Completer Not in School(134) 


' ■'l'9 . 




24 


' 19 


31 


Tyoe ot Classroom 










• 




Regular 


(134) . 


31 


13 


17 


18 


19 . 


Special 


(183) 




1 A 


X O 


— 


20 


Sheltered Workshop 


( 79) 


27 


l4 


19 


20 


• 15 




\' HO)'* 


22 


16 


11 


11 


22 

• 


Type of Handicap 


'(396) 












Mental 


27 


14 


17 


19 


19 . 


. Physical/Sensory 




27 


16 


20 


16 


20 


OCX 


1 


*** 


AAA 


AAA 


. - I 


' ***~ 


"Ma iff 


(300) 


24 


15 


19 


22 


17 


Female 


(141) 


34 


. 11 


IS 


13 


2S 


fithnic Background 














White 


(183) 


22 


14 


20 


.20 


22 


Black 


(215) 


' 32 


16 


'14 


17 


.16 


Spanish Speaking 


( 38)*' 


. 24 




if 


24 


. 24 


Age 










- 




21 aiTa Older 


( 18)* 


i 1 

^ i 1 




A 

V 


1 7 




^ 19-20 Years Old 


.(171) 


24- 


11 


■■ 22 ■ 


20 


20 


17-18 Years Old 


(149) 


36 


15 


11 


18 


16 


. 1.5-16 Years Old 


(49)* 


29 


14 


16 


20 


16 


.14. and Younger 


. ( 12)* • 


17 


25 

r 


17 


33 ■ 


0 


State 




*** 


AAA 


A** 


AAA 


AAA 


Illinois 


. (113) 


29 


12 


IS 


23 


18 


Ohio 


(125) 


• S3 


18 


16 


16 


-48 


North Carolina 


(62) 


^ 39 


19 


11 


16 


. :. "n" 


Texas 


( 91) 


14 


10 


^ 23 


18 


26 


New Jersey 


( 50) 


16 


12 


20 


24 


22 


Tyt>e *of Program 












*** 


Work Experience 


(104) . 


*** 


«** 


*** 


*** 


Component 


=^ 16 


10 


24 


19 


25 


'other 


(337) 


30 


' 15 


15 


19 


18 



*Small cell site Interpret with caution 
***Chl square significant at «oi level ^ , 

4Basc for subgroups may not total aggrejiate because of **don't 
know/no opinion" answers and/or non-responses 



' ,1 



.RliSPONUhNl'H NOT LOOKING m WOKK Tllli PAST TIlRliH MONTIlfJ AnD RliASONS TOR NOT LOOKING TOR WORK 



NOT 
LOOKING 
HOR WORK 
LAST 3 



WHY NOT LOOKING FOR WORK 



IN • NOT 

. . „,,w. . SCHOOL TOO QUALl^ 

BASU ^•0^'THS BASP. training Y qiING PI til) 



NO ; . - • OON'T SIGNED SCHOOL . BUNK/!,. 

NLEDED JOBS • WANT WITH WILL GENv'. NO^\'v 

BY AVAIL- TOO HIiALTH/ TO JOB FIND liRAL/ ANSWER/ * 

FAMILY ABLE BUSY PREONANCY WORK CORPS JOB OTHER REFUSED 

vtTy TTT {\) TTT HT r^)"' TTT^ < (I) ' . 



ApGREGAtli.; 


(649) 


(63) 


(407). 


53 


15 


- . Student Status 












Program Completer 


(142) 


40 


(.57) 


42 


.5 


Current Student 


(507) 


69 


(350) 


52 


' 17 


Type of Classroom 












Regular 


(122) 


44 


( 54) 


39 


U 


Special 


(S47) 


7J 


(253) 


61 


10 


Sheltered. Workshop . 


(156) 


62 


( 06) ' 


30 


31 


Job 


( 2:)* 


18 


. ( 4)* 


25 


0 


Type of Handicap 












Mejaal 


(616) 


64 . 


(304) 


50. 


hi 


Physica J/ Sensory 


( 33)* 




(13)* 


23 




Sex ■'■ 












\ Male / 


(392) 


62 


(242) 


31 


8 




(257) 


64 


(165) 


53 


14 


Ethnic Backi; round 












./ White . 


(200). 


- 63 


;a32) 


48 


11 


. KacK 


(360) 


65 


(229) 


54 


17 


Spani.4h Speaking 


.( 66) 


64 


{ 42)* 


41 




.Age 












21 and Older 


( 13)* 


69 


( 9)* 


SO 


0 


19* 20. A 


(127) 


44 


( 56) 


55 


1 


. 17-18 • 


(222) 


02 


(138) 


62 




lS-16 


(13-1) 


•71 


(116) 


SO 


r 


14 and "lounger 


( 72) 


69 


(50) 


14 


<y{) 


'State 












Illinois' 


( 82) 


38 


f. 31) 


36 • 


10 


Ohio 


(U7) 


44 


( 52) 


44 


6 


North Carol in'a 


(154)' 


'0 


(121) 




A 


Texas 


(132) 


80 


(106) 


64 


8 


New Jersey 


(164) 


59 


( i)7)" 


. 27 


37 



Typo of _Pvpi:ram 
Work Experience 
^ Other 



() 

11. 
4 
3 
0 



tl 

4 
3 
3 
0 

3 
4 

0 



I 



1 



(159) 
(490) 



64 
62 



01 0-2) 
(305) 



34 
59 



30 
10 



.0 



15 
<• 

4 

-J 

5 



0 
2 
1 
3 
4 

13 
0 
1 
I 
5 

6 
1 



6 0 

1 3 

5 0 

0 ' 0 



I 


S 


U 

■ i '.., ' ■ 


0 


^2- ■ 


h 


I 




12 


2 


8 




0 


5 




I 


■ .2 ■ 




0 


•SO . ' 




I 


' -.^ 




0 






0 




^14 


0 


7 : 




0 


s 


'■•11, 


5 


2 


■ 12 


0 


0 


33 


2 


9.- 


18 


0 


6 




2 


■ 7 


13 


0 


/« 


16 


3 


10 


10 


.0 


6 


21 


0 


3 


3 


2 


4 


13 


0 


8 




2 


5 


15 


0 


6 


11- 



■;/ • 



] 



.*Small cell size" Interpret with caution 
4H«.so for iJubp, roups mjjy not totiil aj«}« royalo Ixjcauso of 
know/no opinion" answers nnd/or non « rosponiit».s 
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PUTUne PUNS and JOB BXPECTATJONS op STUOBNTS A5 yiBWBP BY STUDBNTS AND PARBNTS 



BASB* 
Students 



BASB* 
Parents 



LI KB TO 
CONTINUR 
UNB OP WORK 
Student Parent 
(I) . (I) 



WANT JOB im 

TRAINING 
PROORAM 
Student Parent 

(I) (1) 



BXPRCT TO BE DOING QNE YEAR PROM NOW 



WORKING 
FULL TIMR 
Student Parent 
(I) •(«) 



IN SCMOOl 
Student Parent 
l\) ' (I) 



WORK 6 SCHOOL/ 
PART TIME 

Student Parent 
(I) i\) 



' OTHER 
Student Parent 
(\) (V) 



! f A'aGREOATB 

: . •.''i: :( . ■ 


:962) 


(989) 


(67) 


(75) : 


m 


(54) 


(33) 


(28) 


(35) (10) 


^20) 




(5) 


( 5) 


; L (:. Bnrollment Status 






'ft* ft 


ft** 


■*** 


*** 


*** 


*** 


*** #**'Y" 


' *** 


.***-■ 


r** .r 


*** 


; ; r ' Current Bnr^Uee 


(599) 


(594) 




77 


61^ 


57 


17 


14 


47 ■ 56 


25 


IX 


5 


3 


|: Coi^pleter in School 


(137) 


(135) 


61. 


' 64 


S7* 


47 


37 


28 


27 33 


20 


18 


5 


10 


: !) ::Comi>leter Not in 


















1 7 


jr ■ ■■• .School ■'. 


(201) 


(197) 


52 


64 ♦ 


49 


.50 


■■■.71 


:766 




6 


S 


6 


Type of Classroom 






ft** 


'*** 


*** 


















■ 1; '(Regular. 


(231) 


(239) 


. 60 


62 


52 


49 


41 


37 


30 32 


18. 


14 


7 


4 


1' ' (ftttAf^^'t III ' * 
■? ' l-'i", •»'Pw««*«»* ■ 


( 46S1 




75 


81 


62 


59 


27 


23 


38 46 


■20 


16 


5 


6 


' , _;;]i;'V''"''^SheMored. hcrV$hop 


(201) 


(207) 


62 


^V3 


60 


54 


29 


22 


39 46 


20 


22 . 


3 


2 




(, 65) 




^5 


59 


46 


^59 


51 


52 


14 ' 13 


25 


' 25 


'3 


2 


i *^ype of Handicap* 


















i J. . ^ 




- 


\ • ■ 




Mental 


(880) 


■* 


68 


. • 


59 


• 


32 


* 


■ 35 .^•''^.v 


20 




5 > 




Physical/Sensory 


^ ( 82) 




59 


* 


5) 




43 




29 . l; 


i6 




5 




' ' . S^x 
























» 




: Male 


(609) 


• 


66 


• 


56 




33 


• 


36 


19 




4 


* 


! female 


(353) 




?0 


- 


62 


- 


'33 


* 


n [. 


20 ■ 


* 






'Ethnic Background 
























7 




White 


I 30 J J 






OO 


9 1 


55 




33 


2% 33 ' 


.18 


17 


7 


' ; ■ ■ Black , J 


(493) 


: (484) , 


71 


.76 


62. 


^54 


1 


-2 


41 48 


21 


18 


4 


3 


' Spanish Speaking 


( 98) 


( 97) 


69 


74 


01 


53 


40 ' 


35 


31 41 


18 


14 


0 

\ 


5 














** 




**di 


, ■ */^* 




*** 




. **4 


: . / 21 and Older : 


( 34) 


36 


.6.8 ■■ 






- 61 


53 


58 


6 8 


27 




0 


14' 






1* f I 


' S6^.I- 


A 7 


'47 


^ 45 


61 




16 17 


10 


14 


.6' 


6 




(319) 


337 


•; . 71 


'*9 


■ 57 


5ft 


27 


25 


28 34 


30 


24 


4 




■ 15-16 '/ 


' (189) 


190 




74 


f>3 


62 


») 


3 


59 72 . 


. .25 


. IS 




1 


-14 and Youngir 

■ ■ ■ . ■ // ■ • 


( 79) 


80 


75 


^3 


72 


49 


.. -4 


1 


82 93 


10 


5 


0 


* i 


\ ■ State 








**'<t 


*** 




*** 




*** 


*** 




*** 




■ Illinois- !l 


(188) 


(194) 


'"56 


. 58 


46 


44 


40 


. 36 


.22 25 ■ 


27 


23 


4 


' .. 3 


. Ohio 


(^96) 


(199) 


56 


f l- 


53 


55 


46 


44 


24 22 


18 


17 




6 


North Carolina ^ 


(190) 


(m) 


85 


88 


59 


56 


21 


M 


51 55 


i: 


16' 




.,.v^.4 


Texas 


(191) 


(200) 


.71 


85 


•69 


65 ' 


40v^ 


30 


24 34 


16 


17 


8 


10 


New Jersey; 


(199) 


.(200) • 


70 


74 ' 


02 


5a 


16 


14 


' 53 67 


20 


14 


.1 


2- 


~ Type of Projjram 




























Work tixpch'lence 
Conponeht 


(236) 


(240) 


70 


76 


62 


5.3 


3(1 


29 


36 45 


19 


15 


2 


7 


Other - i;-;-"^ 


(726) 


(74t) 


66 


72 


5? 


, 55 


32 


28 


34 39 


20 


18 


5 


5 


Income > 








*** 














14 




2 


Public Welfare 




(236) 




75 




51 




24 


50 






Other 




f653) 




70 




57 




31 


36 




18 




5 



**Chl stiuare significant at «05 level 
***Chl square significant at .01 level 

♦^Busc tor subgroups muy not total ui»urcaate because of •Moii*t 
know/no opinion" answers and/or non* responses 
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TABLE A-3S 



EXPECTlil) EARNINGS IN ONE YEAR 




"I . - 

'J . ' ■ 


RASE. 

- 


t n 1 
TO 
$.99 


TO 
$1.24 


$ I • 2 h 

TO 
$1.59 


1 Mrrr:^.. 

$1 .-w- 

TO 
$1.99 
(*) 


$4.00 

TO 
$2.50 

ID , 


$2.51 
TO 
$2.99 . 

■ /* . 


$3*00 
TO 
$3.50 

TV) 


$3.51 

TO 
$4.ti9 


$5.00 
AND 
OVER 
(») 


AG^,REGATB 


(502). 


: 5 


1 


3 


' 4 


28 


3;.-' 


n 


\i 




. — Enrollment Status 


(251) 


^ AAA 


Aft A 


AAA 

AAA 


AAA 


▲ A A 

nnn 


AAA 


' 'AAA . 


•'■ AAA 

n^n 


AAA 

nnn 


Current linrollee 


ti 


2 


4 


4 


30 




8 






CotnDloter in School 


{ 79 Y 


□ 


t 

u - 


1 


• e 




A 
*t 




, 1 1 
X 0 ■ 




Completer not in Schbol 


(154) 


1 


0 


■ ■ , 2 


4 


27 


3 


14 


14 


10 


Typo of Classroom 






















Regular 


(136) 


2 


2 


0 


5 


18 


3 


14 


15 


' u 


Special 


(217) 


• 7^ 


1 


4 


4 


30 


.1 


9 


-4- 






f 100) 


5 


1 


3 


. 3 


35 


'4 




11 

X X 


4 


' tnh 
- uUp 




A 


n 
u 




A 
4 




A .. 
•t ■ 


t ft 


iO 


4 


T)fjpe. of Handicap 






















-Mental 


(454) 


5 


1 


3 


4 


29 




11. 


9 


4 


* 3;* Vf* A f Uvll9Vi^ 


f 481* 




0 


0 


0 




4 


10 


X 9 


X r 


Sex 






















Male 


(316) 


B 


1 


2 


3 


'25 


3 


12 


, 11 


7 • 


female 


(185) . 


5 . 


2 

- 


4 


. 6 


33 


2 


9 


7 




P^litiir* R.ir* W ni*r\ tin 








■a 














White 


(204) 


7 


2 


1 


() 


25 


2 


9 




7 


Black 


(235) 


3 


0 


4 


3 


29 


3 


■ 12 


11 


6 


Spanish Speaking 


( 57) 


7 


2 


4' 


2 ' 


33 


4 


11 


7 


2 


Age 






















21 and Older^ 


( 27)* 


11 


- 0 


0 


0 


. 22 


4 


11 


0 


11 






J5 


1 
• 


1 




77 

U f 


t 

*3 


1 7 




o 


17-18 Years Old . 


(179) , 


6 


2 


.3 


3 


27 


3 


8, 


7 ■ 


5 


15- 16 Years Old 


( 63) 


■ 6 


• — 5- 




- 5 


33 ■ 


0 


8 


■ 2 


2 


14 and Younger 


( ID* 


'7) * 


0 


0. 


0 


55 


« 

0 


9' 


0 


0 


State 

■ 11 II nil . / - 






















Illinois 


(126) 


B 


2 


2 


3 . 


14 


2 


15 


19 


10 


Ohio . 


(126) 


■ 2 


0 


1 


6 


36 


6 


11 


8 


S 


North Carolina 


( 72) 


1 


1 


4 


3 


■ 29 


3 


■ 6 


I 


1 


Texas 


(106) 


15 


2 


5 


2 


22 


1 


7 . 


10 


6 


New Jersey 


( 72) 


1 


1 


4 


6 


46 


1 


15 


3 


4 


Type of Pro nr am 






















Work lixpericnce ■ 




















Component 


(128) 


2 


2 


2 


3 


26 


t 


10 


13 


10 


Other 


(374) 


6 


1 


3 


4 


29 


3 


tl 


8' . 


4 



* Small cell size -^'Interpret with caution 
*** Chi square significant at *01 level 

^ Base for subgroups may not total aggregate because of ♦'don't 
know/no opinion** answers and/or non* responses 
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